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RALPH ALLEN, Eg: 


SIR, 

HE following book is ſincerely de- 
ſigned to promote the cauſe of vir- 
tne, and to expoſe ſome of the moſt gla- 
ring evils, as well public as private, which 
at preſent infeſt the country ; though there 
is ſcarce, as | remember, a ſingle ſtroke of 
fatire aimed at any one perſon throughout 
the whole. 


The beſt man is the propereſt patron of 
ſuch an attempt. This, I. believe, will be 
readily granted ; nor will the public voice, 
I think, be more divided, to whom they 
will give that appellation. Should a letter 
indced be thus inſcribed, DeTu rx Op TIMO, 
there are few perſons who would think it 
wanted avy other direction. 


I will not trouble yon with a preface 
concerning the work; nor endeavour to 
A 2 obviate 


Iv DEDICATION. 
obviate any criticiſms which can be made 


on it. The good-natured reader, if his 
heart ſhould be here affected, will be in- 
clined to pardon many faults for the pleaſure 
he will receive from a tender ſenſation ; 
and for readers of a different ſtamp, the 
more faults they can diſcover, the more, I 
am convinced, they will be pleaſed. 


Nor will 1 aſſume the fulſome ftyle of 
common dedicators. I have not their 
uſual defign in this epiſtle ; nor will I 
borrow their language. Long, very long 
may it be before a moſt dreadful cir- 
_ cumſtance ſhall make it poſſible for any 
pen to draw a juſt and true character of 
yourſelf, without incurring a ſufpicion of 
flattery in the bofoms of the malignant. 
This taſk, therefore, I ſhall defer till 
that day (if 1 ſhould be fo unfortunate as 
ever to fee it) When every good man 
ſhall pay a tear for tlie fatisfattion of - 
his curioſity ; a day which at preſent, I 
believe, there is but dne good man in 
the world. who can think of with un- 
concern. 


Accept 


DEDICATION. v 
Accept then, Sir, this ſmall token of 
that love, that gratitude, and that reſpect 
with which I ſhall always eſteem it my 
GREATEST HONOUR to be, s 


SIR, 


Tour moſt obliged, 
And moſt obedicnt 


Humble Servant, 


Boaw-Strect, 
Dec. 2, 1751. 


Henry Fielding. 
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Containing the exordium, Sc. 


T H E various accidents which befel a very 


worthy couple, after their uniting in the 
ſtate of matrimony, will be the Pb jet of 
the following hiltory. The ditretles which they 
waded through, were fome of them fo exquilite, 
and the incidents which produced theſe ſo extraor- 
dinary, that they ſeemed to require not only the 
utmoſt malice, but the utmoſt invention which ſu- 
peritition hath ever attributed to Fortune : though 
whether any ſuch being interfered in the cate, or, 
indeed; whether there be any ſuch being in the uni- 
verſe, is 2 matter which I by no means preſume 
to determine in the affirmative. To ſpeak a bold 
truth, I am, after much mature deliberation, in- 
clined to ſuſpect, that the public voice hath, in all 
ages, done much injuitice to Fortune, and hath 
convicted her of many facts in which ſhe ha! not 
the leaſt concern. 1 queſtion much, whether we 
may not, by natural means, account for the ſaccels 
of knaves, the calamitics cf fools, with all the 
miieries in which men ot tne ſometimes invelre 
themiclves by quitting the directions of prudence, 
and following the bimd guidance of a prodo ninant 
paſſion; in thort, tor all the ordinary pl. nomena 
which are imputed to Fortune; whom, perh.ips, men 
accuſe vith no leſs abſurdity in lite, than a bad player 
complains of ill luck at the game of chets, 
Vor. X. 1 But 
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But if men are ſometimes guilty of laying impro- 
per blame on this imaginary being, they are altoge- 
ther as apt to make her amends, by aſcribing to her 
honours which the as little deſerves. To retrieve the 
ill conſequences of a fooliſh conduct, and by ſtruggling 
manfully with diſtreſs to ſubdue it, is one of the no- 
bleſt efforts of wiſdom and virtue. Whoever, there- 
fore, calls ſuch a man fortunate, is guilty of no leſs 
impropriety in ſpeech, than he would be, who ſhould 
call the ſtatuary or the poet fortunate, who carved a 
Venus, or who writ an Iliad. 

Life may as properly be called an art as any 
other; and the great incidents in it are no more to 
be conſidered as mere accidents, than the ſeveral 
members of a fine ſtatue, or a noble poem. The 
critics in all theſe are not content with ſeeing any 
thing to be great, without knowing why and how 
it came to be ſo. By examining carefully the ſeveral 
gradations which conduce to bring every model to 
perfection, we learn truly to know that ſcience in 
which the model is formed: as hiſtories of this 
kind, therefore, may properly be called models of 
Human Lirz ; fo by obſerving minutely the ſeveral 
incidents which tend to the cataſtrophe or comple- 
tion of the whole, and the minute cauſes whence thoſe 
incidents are produced, we ſhall beſt be inſtructed 
in this moſt uſcful of all arts, which I call the Ax r 
of Life. 


CHAP. I 


The hiftory ſets out. Olſervations en the excellency of 
the Engliſh conſtitutien, and curious examinations be- 


fore a Juſtice of peace. 
O*® the firſt of April, in the year , the 


watchmen of a certain pariſh (I know not 
particularly which) within the liberty of Weſtmin- 
| iter, brought ſeveral perſons, whom they had ap- 
prehended the preceding night, before Jonathan 
Thraſher, El one of the Jultices of the peace for 
that liberty. 


But 
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Chap. 2. nn 3 


But here, reader, before we proceed to the trials 
of theſe offenders, we ſhall, after our uſual manner, 
premiſe ſome things which it may be neceſſary for 
thee to know. 

It hath been obſerved, I think, by many, as 
well as the celebrated writer of three letters, that 
no human in{litution is capable of conſunmate 
perfection: an obſervation which, perhaps, that 
writer at leaſt gathered from ditcovering tome de- 
fects in the polity even ot this well- regulated na- 
tion. And, indeed, if there ſhould be any ſuch 
defect in a conſtitution which my Lord Coke long 
ago told us, the wiſdom of all the wiſe men in 
the world, if they had all met together at one 
time, could not have equalled ;* which ſome of 
our wiſeſt men who were met together long beſore, 
ſaid, was too good to be altered in any particular; 
and which, nevertheleſs, hath been mending ever 
fince, by a very great number of the ſaid wiſe men: 
if, I ſay, this conſtitution ſhould be imperfect, we 
may be allowed, I think, to doubt whether any ſuch 
faultleſs model can be found among the indtitutious 
of men. 

It will probably be objected, that the ſmall im- 
perfections which I am about to produce, do not 
Iy in the laws themſelves, but in the ill execution of 
them; but, with ſubmition, this appears to me to 
be no leſs an abſurdity, than to ſay of any machine, 
that it is excellently made, though incapable of per- 
forming its functions. Good laws ſhould execute 
themſelves in a well-regulated ſtate; at leaſt, if the 
ſame legiſliture which provides the laws, doth not 
provide for the execution of them, they act as Graham 
would do, if he ſhould forrn all the parts of a clock 
in the molt exquiſite manner, yet put them ſo toge- 
ther that the clock could not go. In this cale, ſurely 
we might ſay that there was a ſmall defect in che con- 
ſtitution of the clock. 

To ſay the truth, Graham would ſoon ſez the 
fault, and would eafily remedy it. The fault indeed 
could be no other than that the parts were improper- 
ty difpoſed.. 

B 2 Perbaps, 
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Perhaps, reader, I have another illuſtration, which 
vill ſet my intention in ſtill a clearer light before 
you. Figure to yourſelf then a family, the maſ- 
ter ef which ſhould diſpoſe of the ſeveral œconotaĩ - 
cal offices in the following manner; ig. ſhould put 
His butler in the coach-box, his Reward behind his 
conch, his coachman in the butlery, and his foot- 
man in the fleward{hip, and in the fame ridiculous 
manner ſhauld mij-employ the talents of every other 
fervant ; it is eaſy to fee what a figure ſuch a family 
muſt make in the world. 

As ridiculous as this may ſeem, I hav: often con- 
fidered ſome of the lower offices in our civit go- 
vernment to be diſpoſed in this very manner. To 
begin, I think, as low as I well can, with the watch- 
men in our metropolis: who being to guard our 
ſtreets by night from thieves and robbers, an office 
which at leaſt requires firength of body, are choſen 
out of thoſe poor old decrepit people, who are, from 
their want of bodily ſtrength, rendered incapable of 
getting a livelihood by work. Theſe men, armed 
only with a pole, which ſome of them are ſcarce 
able to liſt, are to ſecure the perſons and houſes cf 
his majeſty's ſubjets from the attacks of gangs of 
2 bold, ſtout, deſperate, and well armed vit- 


Que nen virihus ifiis 
Murer c:nvooniunt. 


If the poor old fellows ſhould run away from ſuck 
enemies, no one I think can wonder, unleſs it be that 
they were able to make their eſcape. 

The higher we proceed among our public officers 


and magiltrates, the leſs defects of this kind will, 
perhaps, be obſervable. Mr Thrather, however, the 


juſtice before whom the priſoners abqve-mentioned 
were now brought, had ſome few imperfections in his 
magiſtratical capacity. I own, I have been ſometimes 
inclined to think, that this office of a jultice of peace 
requires ſome knowledge of the law: for this ſimple 
reaſon ; becauſe in every caſe which comes before 


kim, he is to judge and a& according to law. Again, 
| 4 
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as theſe laws are contained in a great variety of books, 

the ſtatutes which relate to the office of a juſtice of 
peace making of themſelves at leaſt ioo large volumes 

in folio, and that part of his juriſdiction which is 

founded on the common law being diſperſed in above 

a hundred volumes, I canuot conceive how this know- 

ledge ſhould be acquired without reading; and yet, 
certain it is, Mr Thraſher never read one ſyllable of 

the matter. 

This perhaps was a defect; but this was not all: 
for where mere ignorance is to decide a point be- 
tween two litigants, it will always be an even chance 
whether it decides right or wrong: bur forry am i to 
fay, right was often in a much worſe ſituation than 
this, and wrong hath often had five hundred to one 
on his fide befor that magiitrate ; who, if he was 
ignorant of the law of England, was yet well veried 
in the laws of nature. He perfectly well underſtood 
that fundamental principle o ſtrougly laid down in 
the inſtitutes of the learneu Rochetoucault; by which 
the duty of ſelf-love is fo itrongly enforced, and 
every man is taught to conſider himſelf as the centre 
of vity, and to attract all things thither. To 
ſpeak the truth plainly, the Juſtice was never indit- 
ferent in a cauſe, but when he could get nothing on 
either ſule. 

Such was the Juſtice. to whote tremen ſous bar 
Mr Gotobed the conſtable, on the day above men- 
tioned, brought ſeveral delinquents, who, as we have 
faid, had been apprehended by the watch tor diverſe 
outrages. 

The firſt who came upon his trial, was as bloody 
a ſpectre as ever the imagination of a murderer or 
a tragic poet conceived, This poor wretch was char- 
ged with a battery by a much ſtouter man than him- 
ſeif; indeed the accuſed perſon bore abont him 


ſotne evidence that he had been in an aftray, his 


cloaths being very bloody: but certain open fluices 
on his oven head ſufficiently ſhewed whence all che 
ſcarlet ſtreams had iiſued: whereas the accuter had 
not the leait mark or appearance of any wound. 


The Juilice aſked the defendant, what he meant by 
A breaking 
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breaking the King's peace—To which he anſwered, 
Upon my ſhoul 1 do love the King very well, and 
I have not been after breaking any thing of his 
that I do know: but upon my thoul this man hath 
brake my head, and my head did brake his ſtick ; 
chat is all, gra.“ He then offered to produce 
ſeveral witnefſes againſt this improbable accuſation ; 
but the Juitice preſently interrupted him, faying, 
* Sirrah, your tongue betrays your guilt. You are 
an Iriſhman, and that is always ſufficient evidence 
* with me.” 

The fecond criminal was a poor woman, who was 
taken up by the watch as a ſtreet-walker. It was al- 
ledged againſt her that the was found walking the 
ſtreets after twelve o'clock, and the watchman de- 
clared he believed her to be a common ſtrumpet. 
She pleaded in her defence (as was really the truth) 
that the was a ſervant, and was ſent by her mi- 
ttreſs, who was a little ſhopkeeper, and upon the 
point of delivery, to fetch a midwife ; which the of- 
fcred to prove by ſeveral of the neighbours, if ſhe 
was allowed to ſend for them. The Juſtice aſked 
her why ſhe had not done it before. To which ſhe 
anſwered, the had no money, and could get no meſ- 
fenger. The Juſtice then called her ſeveral ſcurri- 
lous na*:es; and declaring ſhe was guilty within the 
natute of ſtreet- walking, ordered her to Bridewell 
tor a month. 

A genteel young man and woman were then ſet 
forvcard, and a very grave looking perion ſwore he 
cuught then in u ſituation which we cannot as par- 
ticularly deſcribe here as he did before the magi- 
rate; who having received a wink from his clerk, 
declired with much warmth that the fact was igcre- 
dible and impoullivle, He preſently diſcharged the 
accuſed parties, and was going, without any evi- 
dence, to commit the accufer for perjury ; but this 
the clerk diifuaded him from, ſaying, He doubted 
whether a juſtice of peace had any ſuch power. 
The ſuſtice at firſt differed in opinion; and ſaid, He 
had feen a min ſtand in the pillory about per ury ; 
Lay, he has k.ows a man in goal for it too; and 

how 
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how came he there, - if he was not committed thi- 
ther? Why that is true, Sir, anſwered the clerk, 
and yet I have been told by a very great lawyer, 
that a man cannot be committed for perjury be- 
© fore he is indicted; and the reaſon is, I believe, 
* becauſe it is not againſt the peace before the in- 
dictment makes it ſo,” * Why that may be,” cries 
the juſtice; and indeed perjury is but ſcandalons 
* words, and I know a man cannot have no warrant 
for thoſe, unleſs you put for rioting 4 them iato the 
* warrant.” 

The witneſs was now about to be difc ed, 
when the lady whom he had accuſed, declared the 
would ſwear the peace againſt him; for that he had 
called her a whore ſeveral times. Ohe! you will 
« fwear the peace, Madam, will you ?* cries the 
Juſtice, © Give her the peace preſently; and pray, 
Mr Conſtable, ſecure the priſoner, now we have 
© him, while a warrant is made to take him up.” 
All which was immediately performed, and the poor 
witneſs, for want of ſureties, was ſent to priſon. 

- A young fellow, whoſe name was Booth, was now 
charged with beating the watchman in the execution 
of his office, and breaking his lanthorn. This was 
depoſed by two witneſſes; and the ſhattered remains 
of a broken lanthorn, which had been long preſerved 
for the fake of its teſtimony, were produced to cor- 
roborate the evidence. The Juſtice, perceiving the 
criminal to be but ſhabbily dreſſed, was going to com- 
mit him without aſking any further queſtions. At 
length, however, at the earneſt requeſt of the accuſed, 


+ Opus eſt interprete. By the laws of England abuſive words 
are not puntihable by the magiſtrate; ſome commilſioners of 
the peace therefore, when one old hath applicd to them for a 
warrant againſt another, from a too cayer defire of doing juſ- 
tice, hare conſtrued a little harmleſs ſcolding into a riot, which 
is in law an outragious breach of the peace, committed by ſe- 
veral perfuns, by three at the lcaſt, nor can a lefs number be 
convicted of it. Uuder this word rioting, or riottiug {for I 
have ſecn it ſpelt buth ways) many thoutands of old women 
have been arreſted and put to expence, fumetimes in priſon, 
for a little intemperate uſe of their tongues. "This praftice 
began to decreale in the year 1749. 


the 
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the worthy magiſtrate ſabmitted to hear his defence. 
The young man then alledged, as was in reality the 
caſe, * That as he was walking home 2 
he ſaw two men in the ſtreet cruelly beating a third, 
upon which he had ſtopt and endeavoured to aſſiſt 
the perſon who was ſo unequally attacked; that the 
© watch came up during the affray, and took them 
© all four into cuſtody; that they were immediately 
carried to the round-houſe, where the two origi- 
© nal aſſailants, who appeared to be men of fortune, 
© found means to make up the matter, and were 
* diſcharged by the conitable; a favour which he 
* himſelf, having no money in his pocket, was un- 
* able to obtain. He utterly denied having affaulted. 
any of the watchmen, and ſolemnly declared, that 
* he was offered his liberty at the price of half a. 
© crown,” 

Though the bare word of an offender can never 
be taken againſt the oath of his accuſer; yet the. 
matter of this defence was ſo pertinent, and de- 
livered with ſuch an air of truth and ſincerity, 
that, had the magiſtrate been endued with much fa- 
gacity, or had he been very moderately gifted with 
another quality very neceſſary to all who are to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, he would have employed ſome la- 
bour in croſs- examining the watchmen ; at leaſt he 
would have given the defendant the time he defired 
to ſend for other perſons who were preſent at 
the affray; neither of which he did. In ſhort, the 
magiitrate had too great an honour for truth to ſuſ- 
pect that ſhe ever appeared in ſordid apparel; nor 
did he ever fully his tublime notions of that virtue, 
by umting them with the mean ideas of poverty 
and diſtreis. 

There remained now only one priſoner, and that 
was the poor man himſelf in whoſe defence the laſt 
mentioned culprit was engaged. His trial took 
but a very ſhort time. A cauſe of battery and 
broken lanthorn was inftituted againſt him, and 
proved in the ſame manner; nor would the jultice 
hear one word in defence: but though his patience _ 
was ezhauſted, his breath was got; for againſt this 
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laſt wretch he poured forth a great many vollies of 
menaces and abuſe. 

The delinquents were then all diſpatched to pri- 
ſon, under a guard of watchmen; and the Juttice 
and the conitable adjourned to a neighbouring ale- 
houle to take their morning repaſt. | 


CH 4A FF, mM 
Containing the infide of a priſon. 


R Booth (for we ſhall not trouble you with 
the reſt) was no ſooner arrived in the priſon, 
than a number of perſons gathered round him, all 
demanding garniſh; to which Mr Booth not ma- 
king a ready anfwer, as indeed he did not under- 
ſtand the word, ſome were going to lay hold of him, 
when a perſon of apparent dignity came up and in- 
fited that no one ſhould affront the gentleman. 
This perſon then, who was no leſs than the maſter 
or keeper of the priſon, turning towards Mr Booth, 
acquainted him, that it was the cuſtom of the 
place for every priſoner, upon his firſt arrival there, 
to give ſomething to the former priſoners to make 
them drink. This, he faid, was what they called 
garniſh ; and concluded with adviſing his new cuſ- 
tomer to dray his purſe upon the preſent occa- 
fion. Mr Booth anſwered, that he would very 
readily comply with this Iudable cuſtom, was it in 
his power : but that in reality he had not a ſhilling 
in his pocket, and what was worſe, he had not a 
ſhilling in the world.“ Oho ! if that be the caſe,” 
cries the keeper, * it is another matter, and I have 
nothing to ſay. Upon which he immediately de- 
parted, and left poor Booth to the mercy of his 
companions, who, without loſs of time, applied 
themſelves to uncaſing, as they termed it, and with 
ſuch dexterity, that his coat was not only ſtripped off, 
but out of fight in a minute. | 

Mr Booth was too weak to reſiſt, and too wiſe 
to complain of this uſage. As ſoon therefore as 
he was at liberty, and declared free of the place, 
he ſummoned his philoſophy, of which he had ne 
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inconſiderable ſhare, to his affiſtance, and reſolved 
to make himſelf as eaſy as poſſible under his preſent 
circum tances. 

Could his own thoughts indeed have ſuffered him 
2 moment to forget where he was, the diipoſitions 
of the other priſoners might have induced him to 
believe that he hid been in a happier place : for 
much the greater part of his fel low- ſufferers, inſtead 
of wailing and repining at their condition, were 


laughing, ſinging, and — themſelves with va- 


rious kinds of iports and gambols. 

The firſt perſon who accoſted him was called 
Bleur-Eyed Moll; a woman of no very comely ap- 
pearance. Her eye (for ſhe had but one) whence 
ſhe derived her nick-name, was ſuch as that nick» 
name beſpoke ; befides which it had two remarkable 
qualities; for firſt, as if nature had been careful to 
provide for her own deſect, it conſtantly looked to- 
wards her hlind fide ; and ſecondly, the ball con- 
ſiſted almof entirely of white or rather yellow, 
with a little grey ſpot in the corner, fo ſmall that it 
was ſcarce diſcernible. Noſe ſhe had none; for 
Venus, envious perhaps at her former charms, had 
carried off the griilly part; and ſome earthly dam- 
fel, perhaps from the ſame envy, had levelled the 
bone with the reſt of her face: indeed it was far 
beneath the bones of her checks, which roſe pro- 
portionally higher than is uſual. About half a 
dozen ebony teeth fortified that large and long ca- 
nal, which nature had cut from ear to ear, at the 
bottom of which was a chin, prepoſterouſly ſhort, 
nature having turned up the bottom, inſtead of ſut- 
fering it to grow to its due length. 

Her body was well adapted to her face; ſhe mea- 
ſured full as much round the middle as from head 
to foot; for befides the extreme breadth of her back, 
her vaſt breaſts had long fince forſaken their native 
— and had ſettled themſelves a little below the 
girdle. 

[ wiſh certain actreſſes on the ſtage, when they 
are to pertorm characters of no amiable caſt, would 
ſtudy to dreſs themſelves with the propriety _ 
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which Blear-Eyed-Moll was now arrayed. For the 
fake of our ſqueamiſh reader, we ſhall not deſcend 
to particulars. Let it ſuffice to ſay, nothing more 
ragged, or more dirty, was ever emptied out of the 
round-houſe at St Giles's. 

We have taken the more pains to deſcribe this 
perſon, for two remarkable reaions; the one is, that 
this unlovely creature was taken in the fact with a 
very pretty young fellow; the other, which is more 

uctive of moral leſſon, is, that however wretched 
fortune may appear to the reader, the was one of 
the merrieſt perſons in the whole priſon, 

Blear-Eyed-Moll then came up to Mr Booth 
with a ſmile, or rather grin on her countenance, and 
aſked him for a dram of gin; and when Booth aſ- 
ſured her that he had not a penny of money, ſhe 
replied, —— D n your eyes, I thought by your 
* look you had been a clever fellow, and upon the 
* ſnattling lay * at leaſt: but d n your body 
and eyes, I find you are ſome ſneaking budge 1 
* raſcal.” She then launched forth a volley of dread- 
ful oaths, interlarded with ſome language not pro- 
per to be repeated here, and was going to lay hold 
on poor Booth, when a tall priſoner, who had 
been very earneſtly eyeing Booth for ſome time, 
came up, and taking her by the ſhoulder, flung her 
off at ſome diſtance, curſing her for a b—h, and bid- 
ding her let the gentleman alone. 

This perſon was not himſelf of the moſt invitin 
aſpect. He was long vitaged, and pale, with a — 
beard of above a fortuight's growth. He was attired 
in a browniſh black coat, which would have ſhewed 
more hoies than it did, had not the linen which 
appeared through it, been entirely of the ſame colour 
with the cloth. 

This gentleman, whoſe name was Robinſon, ad- 
drefſed himſelf very civilly to Mr Booth, and told 
him he was ſorry to ſee one of his appearance in that 
place: * For as to your being without your coat, 


A cant term for rebbery on the high · way. 


+ Another cant terin for pilfcring. : 
« Sir, 
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Sir, ſays he, I can eaſily account for that; and 
indeed dreſs is the leaſt part which diſtinguiſhes a 
« gentleman.” At which words he calt a fignificant 
ok on his own coat, as if he deſired they thould 
be applied to himielf. He then proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

I perceive, Sir, you are but juſt arrived in this 
* diſmal place, which is, indeed, rendered more 
deteſtable by the wretches who inhabit it, than 
by any other circumſtance; but even theſe a wile 
man will toon bring himſelf to bear with indiffe- 
rence : for what is, is: and what mult be, muſt 
be. The knowledge of this, which, fimple as ir 
appears, is in truth the heighth of all philoſophy, 
renders a wiſe man ſuperior to every evil which 
can befal him, I hope, Sir, no very dreadful ac- 
cident is the cauſe of your coming hither ; but 
whatever it was, you may be aſſured it could not 
be otherwiſe : for all things happen by an inevi- 
table fatality; and a man can no more reſiit the 
impulſe of Fate, than a wheel-barrow can the force 
of its driver.” 
Beſides the obligation which Mr Robinſon had 
conferred on Mr Booth, in delivering him from 
the infults f Blear-Eyed Moll, there was ſome- 
thing m the manner of Robinion, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the meanneſs of his dreſs, ſeemed to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the crowd of wretches who 
ſxarmed in thoſe regions; and above all, the fen- 
timents which he had juſt declared, very nearly 
coincided with thoſe of Mr Booth. This gentleman 
was what they call a free-thinker : that is to ſay, a 
dei; or, perhaps, an atheiit ; for though he did 
not ubſolutely deny the exiſtence of a Cod, yet 
he entirely denied his providence, A dodrine, 
which, if it is not downright Atheiſm, hath a direct 
tendeucy towards it; and, as Dr Clarke obſerves, 
may toon be driven into it. And as to Mr Booth, 
though he was in his heart an extreme well-wither to 
religion (for he was an honeſt man) yet his notions 


of it were very flight and uncertain. To fay truth, 
he 
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be was in the wavcring condition fo finely deſeribed 
by Claudian : 


[abefaa cadel ut 
Neligis, cauſſegue tram non ſponte ſequel ar 
Alteriiis; tucus ut currere ſermtng tatu 
Afirmat; magunmue nada fer inane ura 
Fortuna, wm arte, reg: que numiny {enju 
Ambiguo, vel nulla filut, del nefcia uri. 


This way of thinking, or rather of dovtting, he 
had contracted from the fame reaſons which Clan— 
dian afligns, and which had induced Brutus, in h; 


5 
latter days, to doubt the exidence ot thas virtne 
which he had all his lie cultivated. in hort, poor 
Booth imagined, that a larger thare of mis{ortuncs 


had fallen to his lot than hu had merited; and this 
led him, who (choug 71 a god claftcil ſcholar) 

not. deeply learned in religions matters, in. 
advantageous 0p:mion of Providence, A dungen 
ous way of rea:eamg, in which our con- nen ; a"e 
not only too haity, from an itahertect view of tings s 
but we are likewize liable to much error from r- 
tiality to ourlelves; view: 17 our — and vices 2s 
throu; "i a perſpecti ve, in nich we turn the glass 
always to our OWN advantage, io as to dinziuith the 
one, and as greatly to nm: uit y the other, 

From the above rotors, it can be no wonder 
that Mr Booth did not dechne the agqmaintange cr 
this perſon, in a place ich ain of not premiie to 
afford him any better. He anſwered hin, there, 
with great courtcly, as iudecd he was of © very gout 
and gentle diipolition ; and after expre!; ing 2 Civil 
ſurpriſe at meeting him there, declared hin; to 
be of the ſu me opinion with regard to the nece 
ot human actions; adding, however, thi it be did not 
believe neu were — any blind impulle or dire sion 
of fate; but that ry man ated me: A ö from the 
turce of that ſo * ed was upper molt in Es mind, 
and could do no otherwile, 

A diicouric nowenmed berween the two gentlemen, 
on the neceſſity arilins from the impulſi di fore, and 
the nec eſſity ar ling from the 1w2pulle of paiton, which 
Vor. X. C | as 
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as it will make a pretty pamphlet of itſelf, we hall 
reſerve for ſome future opportunity. When this was 
ended, they ſet forward to ſurvey the gaol, and the 
priſoners, with the ſeveral cafes of whom Mr Robin- 
lon, who had been ſome time under confinement, 
undertook to make Mr Booth acquainted, 


. 
Diſelaſing further ſecrets of the priſon-houſe. 


HE firſt perſons whom they paſt by were 

three men in fetters, who were enjoying 
themſelves very merrily over a bottle of wine, and 
pipe of tobacco. Theſe, Mr Robinſon informed 
his friend, were three ſtreet-robbers, and were all 
certain of being hanged the enſuing ſeſſions. So 
inconſiderable an obj ect, ſaid he, © is miſery to light 
minds, when it is at any diſtance.” 

A little tarther they beheld a man proſtrate on the 
ground, whoſe heavy groans, and frantic actions, 
plainly indicated the highelt diforder of mind. 
"Fhis perſon was, it ſeems, committed for a ſmall 
telony ; and his wife, who then lay-in, upon hearing 
the news, had thrown herſelf from a window two 
pair of ſtairs high, by which means he had, in all 
probability, loſt both her and his child. 

A very pretty girl then advanced towards them, 
whoſe beauty Mr Booth could not help admiring 
the moment he ſaw her; declaring, at the ſame time, 
he thought ſhe had great innocence in her counte- 
nance. Robinſon ſaid ſhe was committed thither as an 
idle and diſorderly perſon, and a common ſtreet- 
walter. As ſhe paſſed by Mr Booth ſhe damn'd his 
eyes, and diſcharged a volley of words, every one of 
which was too indecent to be repeated. 

They beheld now a little creature fitting by her- 
ſelf in a corner, and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr 
Robinſon ſaid, was committed, becauſe her father- 
in-law, who was in the grenadier guards, had fworn 
that lie was afraid of his life, or of ſome bodily 
harm, which the would do him, and the could get 

, no 
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no ſureties for keeping the peace : for which reaſon 
Juſtice Thraſher had committed her to priſon. 

A great noiſe now aroſe. occaſioned by the pri- 
ſoners all flocking to ſee a fellow whipt tor petty 
larceny, to which he was condemned by the court 
of quarter - ſeſſions; but this ſoon ended in the dif. 
appointment of the ſpectators: for the fellow, after 
being ſtript, having advanced another ſix-pence, was 
diſcharged untouched. 

This was immediately followed by another buſtle. 
Blear-Eyed Moll, and ſeveral of her companions, 
having got poſſeſſion of a man who was committed 
for certain odious unmanlike practices, not fit to 
be named, were giving him various kinds of dil- 
cipline, and would probably have put an end to him, 
had he not been reſcued out of their hands by au- 
thority. 

When this buſtle was a ittle allayed, Mr Booth 
took notice of a young woman in rags ſitting on 
the ground, and ſupporting the head of an old man 
in her lap, who appeared to be giving up the gholl. 
Theſe, Mr Robinſon. informed him, were father 
and daughter; that the Jatter was committed for 
ſtealing a loaf, in order to ſupport the former, and 
the former for receiving it knowing it to be ſtolen. 

A well-dreſs d man then walked ſurlily by them, 
whom Mr Robinſon reported to have been com- 
mitted on an indictment found againit him for a 
molt horrid perjury ; * but,” ſays he, we expect him 
to be bailed to-day.” Good heaven !, cries Booth, 
can ſuch villains find bail, and is no perſon chari- 
* table enough tobail thar poor father and daughter ?” 
Oh! Sir,' anſwered Robinſon, the offence of the 
* daughter, being felony, is held not to be bailable 
* m law; whereas perjury is a miſdemeanor only ; 
* and therefore perſons who are even indicted for it, 
* are, nevertheleſs, capable of being bailed. Nay, of 
* all perjuries, that of which this man is indicted is 
* the worſt: for it was with an intention of taking 
* away the life of an innocent perſon by form of law. 
As to purjuries, in civil matters, they are not ſo very 
* criminal.” They are not,” faid Booth: and yet even 

C2 * the 
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theſe are a molt fagitious offe ence, and worthy the 
higheſt punilhment,” * Surely they ought to be di- 
6 liinguithzd,” anſwered Robinſon, © from the others : 
for what is taking away a lictle property from a 
* man compared to taking away zis lite, and his re- 
putation, and ruining las family into the barguin—? 
I hope there c:n be no cotmnpariſon in the crimes, 
and I think there ought to * none in the punith- 
ment. However, at 55 eſent, the puniihment of all 

p<rjary is on Fillory, bow tran portation for ſeven 
© vents; und as it is a traverſable aud bailable offence, 

i 


” 


. 


, mcthoos arc oſten ſound to eſcape any puniſhment 
« a! * » 


Poack expreſſed great aſtoniſhment at this, when 
I's attention was tuddenly Jieerted by the mo 
miſerable object that he had yet ſeen. This was 
% Wreteh allnolt naked, and who bore in his coun- 
tenuttce, juivel to an appearance of honey, the 
niurks of poverty, kungzr, ard diſcaſe. Fe had, 
n. creovr, a woolen leg, and two or three fcars 
on his forehcad The cafe cf this paor man is, in- 
esd, uihappy enough,“ faid Robinſon. He hath 
* terved his country. In't lis liabe, aud received ſeve— 
ral wounds ar the fege of Gibraltzr, When he 
« was diicharred from the ho Sital abroad, he came 
* over to gat inio thit of Clilcn, bat could not im- 
mec. Welz, as none of his ciicers were then in 
Eng and. In the moan time, he was one day appre- 
© he weed and 980 Ja, * ner cn {ulpicion of ſteal- 


* ing three herripgs from a fllhmonger. He was 
© tried 2 month; ano 2 r tlas o®cence, and ac- 
dritte; iadeed Et i oeencg maniteitly appearcd 
at the trial; Uut be was brought back again for his 
© ſe:s, and here he hath lain ever fence,” 

took enpretſed great horror at this account, and 


declare 5 * he hid orly fo much money in his poc- 


ket, he would puy his ſees fer hin; but added, 


_ * — vo the indictment by Certrari into the King's» 
bench. the rig is io long poſtponed, and the colts are fo highly 
E!:0xe 3 that pro! Ccuturs arc often tired Cut, and louie incapa- 
citated rum pur:uing, Ice juptienti. 
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that he was not poſſeſs d of a ſingle farthing in the 
world. 

Robinſon heſitated a moment, and then ſaid, with: 
a ſmile, * I am going to make you, Sir, a very odd 
* propoſal after your laſt declaration; but what 
* fay you to a game at cards? it will ferve to paſs u 
* tedious hour, and may divert your thoughts from 
© more unpleaſant ſpeculations.” | 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to this: 
for though ſome love of gaming had been formerly 
amongſt his faults; yet he was not fo egregiouſ'y ad- 
diced to that viee, as to be tempted by the ſhabby 
plight of Robinſon, who had, it I may fo exprets 
mylelt, no charms for a gameſter. If he had, how- 
ever, any ſuch inclinations, he had no opportunity tc 
follow them; for before he could make any anſwer 
to Robinſon's propoſal, a {trapping wench came up to 
Booth, and taking hold of his arm, aſked him to 
walk aſide with her; ſaying, * What a pox, are you 
* ſuch a freſh cull that you do not know this fellow? 
* why, he is a gambler, and committed tor cheating 
* at play. There is not ſuch a. pickpocket in the 
+ whole quad “. 

A ſcene of altercation now enſued, between Ro- 
binſon and the kady, which ended in a bout at fiiti- 
cuffs, in which the lady was greatly ſuperior to the 
philoſopher. 

While the two combatants were engaged, a grave 
looking man, rather better dreſs'd than the majority of 
the company, came up to Mr Booth, and taking 
him afide, ſaid, ! am ſorry, Sir, to ſee a gentleman, 
* as you appear to be, in ſuch intimacy with chat 
* raſcal, who makes no ſcruple of diſowning all re- 
* vealed religion. As for crimes, they are human 
errors, and ſignify but little; nay, perhaps the 
* worſe a man is by nature, the more room there is for 
grace. The ſpirit is active, and loves beſt to in- 
* habit thoſe minds where it may meet with the moſt 
work. Whatever your crime be, therefore, I woal:l 
not have you deſpair; but rather rejoice at it: for 
perhaps it may be the means of your being called.“ 
A cant word for a prifon. 
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tie ran on for a coniderable time with this cant, 
ithout waiting for an aniwer, and ended in decla- 
ring himicli a methodiſt. 
ult as the methodiſt had finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
a beautitul young woman was uttered into the aol. 
She was genteel and well dreſs'd, and did not in the 
leaſt releinble thoſe females whom Mr Booth had hi- 
therto ſeen. The conitable had no ſooner delivered 
her at the gate, than the atked, with a commandin 
veice, for the keeper; and, when he arrived, ihe 
{ud to him, Well, Sir, vhiiheram I to be conducted? 
* | hope i am not a take up my lodging with theſe 
* Creatures,” The } keeper anſwered with a kind of 


farly refpet, * Nladam we have rooms tor thoſe 
j 

© nat can 2 to pay for them.“ At theſe words 

the pulled a handiome purte from her pocket, in 


which many guinets chinked, ſaying, with an air of 
indiguntion, chat las was not come thither on ac- 
© count Gf poverty.“ The keeper no ſooner viewed 
the purſe, than his features becume all ſoftened in an 
inſtam; an. | with all the courtely of which he was 
rater, ke defired the lady to walk with him, aſſuring 
her that the faould have the beſt apartment in his 
houlſe. 

Mir Booth was now leſt alone; for the me thodiſt 
hid forſ” en him, having, as the phra'e of the ſect 
ie, arched him to the bottom. In fact. he had 
thor 'y exrmincd every one of Mr Booth s poc- 
1 F om which * had ctuseyed away a penknife, 
and an iron muff-box, thete being all the moveables 
which were to be found. 

125 eth \ ras Randing near the gate of the priſon, 
hen the young lady avove-ment io ned was introduced 
ino the Yar hs He vie m zd her features very atten- 
tively, and was perf and:4 that he knew her. She 
was indeed 10 remark. V handſome, that it was 
hardly polible tor any who had ever ſeen her to for- 
wer her. He enquired of one of the under-keepers, 
the nume of the PFi.Oner lately arrived was not 
Matthews; to nich he was aniwered, that her name 
waz not Nin thus bu Vincent, and that ihe was 


committed for murder. 


* 
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The latter part of this information made Mr Both 
ſuſpect his memory more than the former: for it was 
very pollible that ſhe might have changed her name; 
but he hardly thought ſhe could have 10 fur changed 
ber nature as to be guilty of a crime fo very incou- 

rucus with her former gentle manners: for Miss 
| or ag had both the birth and education of a gen- 
tle woman. He voncluded, therefore, that he was 
certainly miſtaken, and reited ſatisfied without any 
further inquiry. 


. 


Containing certain adventures which beſel Mr Booth 
in the priſon. 


HE remainder of tle day Mr Booth ſpent in 

melancholy contemplation on his preient condi— 
tion. He was deititute of the common neceflarics of 
life, and conſequently unable to ſubſiit where ke was; 
nor was there a ſingle perſon in town to whom he 
could, wich any reaſonable hope, apply for his deli- 
very, Gref tor ſome time banithed the thoughts of 
focd from his mind; bat, in the morning, nature 
degan to grow unealy ſor want of her uſual nourith- 
ment: for he had not ate a morſel during the la& 
forty hours. A penny loa!, which is, it ſeems, the 
ordinary allowance to the pruoners in Bridewell, was 
now delivered him; and while he was eating this, a 
man bronght him a little packet ſealed up, informing 
him that it came by a meilenger who ſaid it required 
ne an!wer, 

Mr Booth new opened his packet, and after un- 
folding ſeveral pieces of blank paper ſucceſſively, at 
luſt ditcovered a guinea, wrapped up with great care in 
the innermoit paper. He was vatitly ſurprited at this 
fight, as he had few, if any friends, from whom he 
could expect ſuch a favour, flight as it was; and not 
one of his friends, as he was apprized, knew of his 
couſinement. As there was no direction to the packet, 
nor a word of writing contained in it, hz began to 
ſuſpet that ic was delivered to the wrong perion ; - 
and, being one of the moit untainted honelty, be 
found out the man who gave it to him, and again 
examined 
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examined him concerning the perſon who brought it, 
and the meſſage delivered with it. The man affured 
Booth that he had made no miſtake ; ſaying, If your 
* name is Booth, Sir, I am poſitive you are the gen- 
* tleman to whom the parcel I gave you belongs.” 

The molt fcrupulous honeſty woutd, perhaps, in 
ſach a ſituation, have been well enough ſatisſſed in 
finding no owner for the guinea; eſpecially when pro- 
clamation had been made in the priſon, that Mr 
Booth had received a packet without any direction; 
to which, if any perſon had any claim, and would 
diſcover the contents, he was ready to deliver it to 
ſuch claimant. No ſuch claimant being found, (J 
mean none who knew the contents ; for many ſwore 
that they expected juſt ſuch a packet, and believed it 
to be their property) Mr Booth very calmly reſolved 
to apply the money to his own uſe. 

The firſt thing after redemption of the coat, which 
Mr Booth, hungry as he was, thought of, was to 
ſupply himſelf with ſnuff, which he had long, to his 
great ſorrow, been without. On this occaſion, he 
preſently miſſed that iron box which the methodiſt 
had ſo dextrouſly conv2yed out of his pocket, as we 
mentioned in the laſt chapter. 

He no ſooner miſſed this box, than he immediately 
ſuſpected that the gambler was the perſon who had 
ſtolen it; nay, fo well was he affured of this man's 
guilt, that it may, perhaps, be improper to ſay he 
barely ſuſpected it. Though Mr Booth was, as we 
have hinted, a man of a very ſweet diſpoſition; yet 
was he rather over-warm. Having, therefore, no 
doubt concerning the perſon of the thief, he eagerly 
ſought him out, and very bluatly charged him wita 
the fact. 

The gambler, whom I think we ſhould now call 
the philoſopher, received this charge without the leaſt 
viſible emotion either of mind or muſcle. After a 
ſhort pauſe of a few moments, he anſrered, with 
great ſolemnity, as follows: * Young wan, i am en- 
* tirely un concerned at your groundleis uſpicion. 
* He that cenſures a ſtranger, as] am to you, with- 
out any cauſe, makes a worſe compliment te him- 


* ſef than to the ſtranger. You know yourſelf, 


friend; 
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friend; you know not m2. It is true indeed you 
* heard me acculed ot bring a cheat an a gan:iter 
* but who is my acculer ? look at my apparel, friend, 
do thieves and gameſters wear tacit cloatlis as theſe > 
play is my folly, not my vice; it is my impulie, 
and I have been a martyr to it. Would a gaine.ter 
« hwe asked another to play when he could have lol 
eig teen pence and won nothing? however, if you 
are not intizied von may ſearch my pock:ts; the 
© outlile of all but one wil ſerve your turn, and in 
* that one, there is the eighteen pence I told you of,” 
He then turned up his cloaths; and his pockets en- 
tirely relem od the pitchers of the Belides. 

Booth was a little [taggered at this defence. He 
ſd, the Sar value of the iron box was too inconſider- 
able to mention; dut that he had a cupricious value 
tor it, for the laue of the perſon who gave it him; 
* tor thougli it is not,” ſaid he, worth fix pence, [ 
« womd willin_ty ive z crown to any one who wouid 
briag it me a; zun. 

Robinſon an{wered, © If that be the caſe, you have 
nothing more to do but to ſignity your intention in 
the prilon; and | an well convinced 50/31 will not 
be loag without regyaincing the poiletiva of your 
ſari-box.” 
This advice was immediately followed, and wil 
ſuecels, the methodilt preſently producing the box; 
which, he ſaid, he had found, and i! md have re- 
turned it before, had he known the pericn to hom 
it belonged; adding, with uplifted eyes, that the 
ſpirit w ould not ſuſter hin knovin, y tO en the 
goods of another, however inconfiderable the value 
was. Why fo, frieni?” ſaid Robinion. *©* Have 
© | not heard you often fay, the wickeder any man 
« was, the better, provided he was what you call a 
© believer.” * You miltake me, cries Cooper {ir 
that was the name of the methoditt) no man can be 
vicked after he is poſſeſled by the ſpirit. There! 
© a wide difference between the days ot ſin, and the 
* days of grace. have been a {inner mytelt,” * 1 
believe thee,” ** P ebinſon, with a meer. [cue 
not,” anſwered the other, what an atheiſt believes. 
I ſuppois 


* 
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* I ſuppoſe you would inſinuate that I ſtole the ſnuff- 
* box; but I value not your malice ; the Lord knows 
* my innocence.' He then walked off with the re- 
ward; and Booth turning to Robinſon, very earneſtly 
aiked pardon for his groundleſs ſuſpicion ; which the 
other, without any hefitation, accorded him, faying, 
Lou never accuſed me, Sir; you ſuſpected tome 
* gambler, with whoſe character I have no covcern. 
Z f hould be angry with a friend or acquaintance who 
* ſhould give a halty credit to any allegation againſt 
me; but I have no reaſon to be offended with you 
for believing what the woman, and the raſcal who 
is juſt gone, and who is committed here for a pick- 
pocket, which you did not perhaps know, told you 
to my diſadvantage. And if you thought me to be 
a gambler, you had juſt reaſon to ſuſpet any ill of 
me: for I myſelf am confined here by the perjary 
of one of thoſe villains; who having cheated me 
of my money at play, and hearing that I intended 
to apply to a magiſtrate againſt him, himſelf began 
the attack, and obtained a warrant againſt me of 
Juſtice Thraſher, who, without hearing one ſpeech 
in my defence, committed me to this place.” 

Booth teſtified great compathon at this account ; 
and he having invited Robinion to dinner, they ſpent 
that day together. In the afternoon Booth indulged 
his friend with a game at cards; at firſt for half-pence, 
and afterwards for ſhillings, when fortune ſo favoured 
Robinſon, that he did not leave the other a fingle 
ſhilling in his pocket. 

A ſurpriſing run of luck in a gameſter, is often 
miſtaken for ſomewhat elſe, by perſons who are not 
over zealous believers ia the divinity of fortune. 
I have known a ſtranger at Bath, who hath happened 
fortunately (I might almoſt ſay unfortunately) to have 
four by honours in his hand alinoſt every time he 
dealt, for a whole evening, ſhunned univerſally by 
the whole company the next day. And certain it is, 
that Mr Booth, though of a temper very little incli- 
ned to ſuſpicion, began to waver in his opinion, whe- 
ther the character given by Mr Robinſon of himſelf, 
or that which the others gave of him, was the truer. 

In 
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In the morning, hunger paid him a ſecond viſit, 
and found him again in the fame lituation as before. 
After ſome deliberation, therefore, he reſolved to atk 
Robinſon to lend him a thilling or two of that money 
which was lately his own. And this experiment, he 
thought, would confirm him either in a good or evil 
opinion of that gentleman. 

To this demand, Robinſon anſwered, with great 
alacrity, that he ſhould very gladly have complied, 
had not fortune played one of her jade tricks with 
him: for ſince my winning of you, ſaid he, I 
have been ſtript not only of your money, but my 
* own.” He was going to harangue farther; but 
Booth, with great indignation, turned from him. 

'This poor gentleman had very little time to re- 
flect on his own miſery, or the raſcality, as it ap- 
peared to him, of the other, when the fame perſon, 
who had the day before delivered him the guinea from 
the unknown hand, again accolted him, and told him 
a lady in the houſe (to he expreſſed himſelf) deſired 
the favour of his company. 

Mr Booth immediately obeyed the meſſage, and 
was conducted into a room in the priſon, where he 
was preſently convinced that Mrs Vincent was no 
other than his old acquaintance Miſs Matthews. 


CH AP. VI. 


Containing the extrarrdinary behaviour of Miſs Mat- 
thews n her meeting with Booth, and ſome endeau- 
vours % prove, by reaſon and authority, that it is pe- 


fille for a woman te appear to be what ſhe really is 
not. 


IGHT or nine years had paſt ſince any inter- 
view between Mr Booth and Miſs Matthews ; 
and their meeting now in ſo extraordinary a place 
affected both of them with an equal ſurpriſe. 
After ſome immaterial ceremonies, the lady ac- 
quainted Mr Booth, that having heard there was a 
rſon in the priſon who knew her by the name of 
— the had great curioſity to enquire _ 
e 


| 
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he was, wherenupen he had been ſhewn to her from 
the window of the houie; that the immediately re- 
collected him, and being informed of his ditreſsful 
ſuuntion, for which the expreſſed great concern, the 
had fent tim that guinea which he had received the 
day belore; and then procceded to excite herſelf for 
not having deſired to fce him at thar time, when the 
was under the greatelt dilorder and hurry of ſpirits, 

Booth made ning handtome acknowledgments of 
her {{.verr ; and added, that he very little wondered 
at the diſorder of her ſpirits, concluding, that he 
was heartily concerned at ſecing her there; © but I 
hope, Madam,” ſaid he—— 

ere he hettated; upon which, buriting into an 
agony of tears, he cried out, O Captain, Captain, 
many extracrd nary things have palt fince Tait I faw 
you. O gracious Heaven! did | ever expect that 
* this would be the next place of our meeting!“ 

She then flung herſelt into her chair, where ſhe 
gave a looſe to her paſſion, whilſt he, in the moit 
alleetionate and tender manner, endeavoured to ſooth 
and comiort her; but paſſion itielf did, probably, 
mere {cr its ovn relief than all his friendly conſola- 
tions, Ilaving vented this in a large flood of tears, 
the became pretty well compoſed ; but Jooth unhap- 
pily mentioning her father, the again relupſed into an 
age, ind cried out, Why? why will you repeat 
the name of that dear man? [I have diſgraced him, 
Mr Boch, I am unworthy the name of his daugh- 
ter. — lere paſſion again fopped her words, and 
diichurged itſelt in tears. 

Aer this ſecond vent of ſorrow or ſhame, or, if 


the reuder pleaſes, of rage, ſhe once more recovered 


from her agonics. To tay the truth, thee are, I be- 
heve, as critical diſcharges of Nature, as any of thoſe 
which are fo called by the phyſicians; and do more 
eſfectually relieve the mind than any remedies Wich 
which the whole Materia Medica of Philoſophy can 
ſupply it. 

When Nrs Vincent had recovered her faculties, 
ſhe perceived Bc oth Randing filent, with a mixture 
of concern and aitonithment in his countenance ; 

2 then 
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then addreſſing herſelf to him with an air of mot 
bewitching ſoftneſs, of which ſhe was a perfe& mi- 
ſtreſs, ſhe faid, © I do'not wonder at your amazement, 
Captain Booth; nor indeed at the concern which 
you fo plainly diſcover for me: for I well know the 
els of your nature; but, O Mr Booth! be- 
e me, when yon know what hath happened ſince 
gur laſt meeting, your concern will be raiſed, how- 
ever your aſtoniſhment may ceaſe. O, Sir, you are 
a (ſtranger to the cauſe of my ſorrows.” 
* I hope Iam, Madam, anſwered he; for I can- 
not believe what I have heard in the priſon—furely 
* murder'—at which words the ftarted from her chair, 
repeating, murder! Oh! it is muſic in my ears. — 
You have heard then the cauſg of my commitment, 
my glory, my delight, my reparation !— Yes, my 
old friend. this is the hand, this is the arm that 
drove the penknife to his heart. Unkind fortune ! 
that not one drop of his blood reached my hand. 
— Indeed, Sir, 1 would never have wathed it from 
it,—But though I have not the happineſs to ſee it 
on my hand, I have the glorious ſatisfaction of re- 
membering I ſaw it run in rivers on the floor; I ſaw 
it forſake his cheeks. I ſaw him fall a martyr to 
my revenge, And is the killing a villain to be cal- 
led murder? perhaps the law calls it ſo Let it 
call it what it will, or puniſh me as it pleaſes. 
Puniſh me !—no, no—That is not in the power of 
man—=not of that monſter man, Mr Booth. I am 
undone, am revenged, and have now no more bu- 
ſineſs for life ; let them take it from me when they 
will.” 
Our poor gentleman turned pale with horror at 
this ſpeech, and the ejaculation of Good Heavens! 
what do I hear! burſt ſpotaneouſly from his lips; 
nor can we wonder at this, though he was the braveſt 
of men ; for her voice, her looks, her geſtures, were 
properly adapted to the ſentiments the expreſſed. Such 
indeed was her image, that neither could Shakeſpeare 
deſcribe, nor Hogarth paint, nor Clive act a fury in 
igher perfection. 
or. X. D | What 
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* What do you hear ?* reiterated ſne. You hear: 
the reſentment of the moſt injured of women. You 
have hcard, you ſay, of the murder; but do you 
+ know the cauſe, Mr Booth? have you, fince your 
return to England, viſited that country where we 
formerly knew one another? tell me, do you know 
* my wretched ſtory ? tell me that, my friend.” 

Booth hefitated for an anſwer ; indeed he had 
heard ſome imperfect tories, not much to her ad- 
vantage. She waited not till he had formed a ſpeech; 
but cried, © Whatever you may have heard, you can- 
* not be acquainted with all the ftrange accidents. 
< which have occaſioned your ſeeing me in a place, 
+ which, at our laſt parting, was ſo unlikely that 1 
-< ſhouid ever have been found in; nor can you know 
4 


the cauſe of all that I have uttered, and which, 1 

am convinced, you never expected to have heard 

from my mouth, If theſe circumſtances raiſe your 
< curioſity, I will ſatisfy it.“ 

He anſwered, that curioſity was too mean a word 
to expreſs his ardent deſire of knowing her ſtory. 
Upon which, with very little previous ceremony, ike 
began to relate what is written in the following 
chapter, 

But before we put an end to this, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to whiſper a word or two to the critics, who 
Have, perhaps, begun to expreſs no leſs aſtoniſhment 
than Mr Booth, that a lady, in whom he had re- 
marked a moſt extraordinary power of diſplaying 
ſoftneſs, ſhould, the very next moment after the 
words were out of our mouth, expreſs ſentimeats be- 
coming the lips of a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, Semi- 
eamis, Paryſatis, Tanaquil, Livilla, Meſſalina, Agrip- 
Pina, Bruuwichilde, Elfrida, Lady Macbeth, Joan of 
Naples, Chriſtina of Sweden, Katharine Hays, Sarah 
Malcolm, Con. Pliillips “, er any other heroine of 
the tender ſex, which hiitory, ſacred or profane, 
ancient cr modern, ſalſe or true, hath recorded. 

We daſire ſuch critics to remember, that it is the 
Fame Englith climate, in which, on the lovely 10th 
ef June, under a ſercac ſky, the amorous Jacobite 

| * Though laſt, not !caſt. Beth s 
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kiſſing the odoriferous zephyr's breath, gathers a 
noſegay of white roles to deck the whiter breaſt of 
Celia; and in which, on the 11th. of June, the very 
next day, the boiiterous Boreas, roaſed by the hollow 
thunder, ruſhes horrible through the air, and driving 
the wet tempeſt before him, levels the hope of the 
huſbandman with the earth, dreadful remembrance 
of the conſequences of the Revolution. 

Again, let it be remembered, that it is the ſelf-fame 
Celia, all tender, foft, and delicate; who with a 
voice, the ſweetneſs of which the Sirens might envy, 
warbles the harmonious ſong in praife of the young 
adventurer; and again, the next day, or, perhaps 
the next hour, with fiery eyes, wrinkled brows, and 
foaming lips, roars forth treaſon and nonſenſe in a. 
political argument with ſome fair one, of a diſferent 
principle. Mii 

Or, if the critic be a Whig, and conſequently dil- 
Kkes ſuch kind of ſimilies, as being too favourable to 

cobitiſm, let him be contented with the following 


I happened in my youth to fit hehind two ladies in 
2 ide · Dbox at a piay, where, in ine buicot7 Of the . 
ſide was placed the inimitable B=-—y C——s, 
m company with a young fellow of no very formal, 
or indeed ſober, appearance, One of the ladies, I 
remember, faid to the other Did you ever ſee any 
thing look ſo modeſt and fo innocent as that girl 
over the way? what pity it is ſuch a creature mould 
* be in the way of ruin, as I am afraid the is, by her 
being alone with that youny; fellow !' Now this 
lady was no bad phyſiognomiit ; tor it was impoſſible 
to conceive a greater appearance of modeſty, inno- 
cence, and fimplicity, than what nature had difplayed 
in the countenance of that girl; and yæt, all appear- 
ances notwichſtanding, I myſcli (remember, critic, 
it was in my youth) had a few mornings. before ſeen 
that very identical. picture of all thoie engaging qua- 
lities in bed with a rake at a bagnio, ſmoaking to- 
bacco, drinking punch, talking obſcenity, and ſwear- 
- and curſing with all the impudence and impietz 
pf the loweſt aud moſt abandoned trull of a ſoldier. 
| D 2 CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. | 
In which Miſs: Matthews begins her hiſtory. 


M ISS Nlatthews having barred the door on the 
inſide, as ſecurely as it was before barred on 
the outſide, proceeded as follows: 
© Yon may imagine, I am going to begi 

' hiltory at the time when you 18 4 17 — 
* I cannot help reminding you of ſomething which 
happened before. You will ſoon recolle& the inci- 
dent; but I believe you little know the con 
either at that time or ſince. Alas! I could keep a 
* ſecret then: now I have no ſecrets; the world 
* knows all; and it is not worth my while to conceal 
any thing. Well !—You will not wonder, I be- 
* heve.—I proteſt I can hardly tell it you even 
4 


now. But I am convinced you have too good an 
opinion of yourſelf to be ſurpriſed at any conqueſt 
you may have made. Few men want that good 
opinion—and perhaps very few had ever more rea- 
fon for it. Indeed, Will, you was a charming fel- 


m rnote days; nay, you ar? not much altered 
* for the worſe now, at lealt in the opinion of ſome 
« women : for your complexion and features are grown 
much more maſculine than they were. Here 
Booth made her a low bow, moſt probably with a 
compliment; and, after a little heſitation, the again 
proceeded Do you remember a conteſt which 
happened at an aſſembly, betwixt myſelf and Miſs 
* Johnſon, about ſtanding uppermoſt ? yon was then 
my partner; and young Williams danced with the 
other lady. The particulars are not now worth 
mentioning, though I ſuppoſe you have long ſince 
forgot them. Let it ſuffice that you ſupported my 
claim, and Williams very ſneakingly gave up that 
of his partner, who was, with much difficulty, af - 
terwards prevailed on to dance with him. You faid, 
I am ſure I repeat the words exactly, that you 
wonld not for the world affront any lady ny 
„ 1 an 

but that you thought you might, withour | y ſuch 
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danger, declare, that there was no aſſembly in 
* which that lady, meaning your humble ſervant, 
* was not worthy of the uppermoſt place ; nor will 


I, faid you, ſuffer the firſt duke in England, when 


* the is at the uppermoit end of the room, and 


bath called her dance, to lead his partner above 


© her. 

What made this the more pleaſing to me was. 
that I ſecretly hated Miſs Johnion. Will you have 
© the reaſon ? why then, I will tell you honeſtly, ſhe 
* was my rival ;—that word perhaps aſtonithes you, 
© as you never, I believe, heard of any one Who 
made his addreſſes to me; and indeed my heart 
* was, till that night, entirely indifferent to all man- 
* kind. I mean then, that the was my rival for 
« praiſe, for beauty, for dreſs, for fortune, and con- 
* ſequently for admiration. My triumph on this 
* conqueſt is not to be expreſſed, any more than my 
+ delight in the perſon to whom I chieily owed tt. 
The former, | fancy, was vilible to the whole 


company; and I deſired it thould be ſo: but the 
latter was fo well concealed, that no one, I am 


* conhdent, took any notice of it. And yet you ap- 
« peared to me that night to be an angel. You 
looked, you danced, you ſpoke—every thing charm- 
ed me.” 
* Gocd Heavens!* cries Booth, is it poſſible you 
© ſhould do me ſo much umnerited honour, and L 
* ſhould be dunce enough not to perceive the leaſt 
ſymptom !” 
* I affure you,” anſwered ſhe, 1 did all I could 
© to prevent you; and yet I almoit bated you for 
not fecing through what I ſtrove to hide. Why, 
Mr Booth, was you not more quick-ſighted? 
I will an{wer tor you—your affectious were more 
happily diſpoſed to a much better woman tlrin 
myſelf, whom you married ſoon afterwards. I 
ſhould aſk you for her, Mr Booth; I ſhould have 
aikcd you for her before; but I am unworthy of 
aſking for her, or of calling her my acquaintance.” 
Booth Ropped her thort, as the was running into 
3 aucther 
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know, Mr Booth, I ſoon afterwards left that town, 
upon the death of my grandmother, and return- 
ed home to my father's houſe; where I had not 
been long arrived before ſome troops of dragoons 
came to quarter in our neighbourhood. Amon 
the officers, there was a cornet, whoſe deteſte 
name was Hebbers, a name I could ſcarce repeat, 
had I not at the ſame time the pleaſure to reflect 
that he is now no more. My father, you know, 
who is a hearty well-wither to the preſent govern- 
ment, uſed always to invite the officers to his 
houſe; ſo did he theſe. Nor was it long before 
this cornet, in ſo particular a manner recommend- 
ed himſelf to the poor old gentleman (I cannot 
think of him without tears), that our houſe became 
his principal habitation ; and he was rarely at his 
quarters, unleſs when his ſuperior officers obli 
him to be there. I ſhall ſay nothing of his perſon, 
nor could that be any recommendation to a man; 
it was ſuch, however, as no woman could have 
male an objection to. Nature had certainly wrapt 
up her odious work in a moſt beautiful covering. 
To fay the truth, he was the handſomeit man, 
except one only, that I ever ſaw [ affure you, 
I have ſeen a handſomer—but—well. He had 
belides all the qualifications of a gentlemen ; was 
genteel, and extremely polite ; ſpoke French well, 
and danced to a miracle; but what chiefly recom- 
mended him to my father, was his {kill in muſic, 
of which, you know, that dear man was the moſt 
violent lover. I wilt he was not too ſuſceptible 
of flattery on that hend; for I have heard Heb- 
bers often greatly commend my father's perfor- 
mance, and have obſerved, that the good man 
was wonderfully pleaſed with ſuch commendations. 


To fay the truth, it is the only way I can ac- 
count for the extraordinary friendſhip which my 
* father 
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father conceived for this perſon ; ſuch x friendſhip 
that he at laſt became a part of our family: . 
© This very circumſtance, which, as I am con- 
vinced, ſtrongly recommended him to my father, 
had the very contrary effect with me; I had never 
any delight in muſic, and it was not without much 
difficulty I was prevailed on to learn to play on 
the harpſichord, in which I had made a very ſlen- 
der progreſs, As this man, therefore, was fre- 
quently the occaſion of my being importuned to 
play ”_ my will, I began to entertain ſome 
diſlike tor him on that account ; and as to his perſon, 
I afſure you, I long continued to look on it with 
indifference. 
How ſtrange will the art of this man appear 
to you preſently, who had ſufficient addreſs to 
convert that very circumſtance which had at firk 
occaſioned my diſlike, into the firſt ſeeds of affec- 
tion for him! 
Lou have often, I believe, heard my ſiſter Betty 
play on the harpfichord ; ſhe was indeed reputed 
the beit performer in the whole country. 
I was the fartheſt in the world from regarding 
this perfection of hers with envy. 'n reality, 
perhaps, I deſpiſed all perfection of this kind; 
at lealt, as I had neither ſkill nor ambition to 
excel this way, I looked upon it as a matter of 
mere indifference. | 
* Hebbers firſt put this emulation in my head. 
He took great puins to perſuade me, that I had 
much greater abilities of the muſical kind than 
my fiiter; and that I might with the greateſt 
eaſe, if I pleaſed, excel her; offering me, at the 
ſame time, his aſſiſtance, if I would reſolve to un- 
dertake it. 
When he had ſufficiently mflamed my ambition, 
in which perhaps he found too little difficulty, the 
continual praites of my filter, which before I had 
dilregarded, became more and more nauſeous in 
my ears; and the rather as malic being the favou- 
rite paſſion of my father, I became apprehenſive 


(not without frequent hints from Hebbers of that 


nature) 
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* nature) that ſhe might gain too great a preference 


* in his favour. 

* To my harpſichord, then, I applied myſelf _ 
* and day, with ſuch indnſtry and attention, 
* I ſoon began to perform in a tolerable manner. I 
do not abſolntely ſay | excelled my fiſter ; for 
many were of a different opinion; but indeed 
there might be ſome partiality in all that. 
* Hebbers, at leaſt, declared himſelf on my fide, 
and nobody could doubt his judgment. He 
aſſerted openly, that I played in the better man- 
ner of the two; and one day, when I was playing 
to him alone, he affected to burſt into a rapture 
of admiration, and —_— me gently by the 
hand, ſaid, There, Madam, I now declare you ex- 
cel your ſiſter as much in maſic as, added he, in a 
* whiſpering ſigh, you do her, and all the world, in 
every other charm. 
No woman can bear any ſuperiority in what- 
ever thing ſhe deſires to excel in. I now 
to hate all the admirers of my ſiſter, to be uneaſy 
at every commendation beſtowed on her ſkill in 
muſic, and contequently to love Hebbers for the 
preference which he gave to mine. 
* It was now that I began to ſurvey the hand- 
ſome perſon of Hebbers with pleaſure. And here, 
Mr Booth, I will betray to you the grand fecret 
of our ſex. Many women, I believe, do, with 
great innocence, and even with great indifference, 
converſe with men of the fineſt perſons; but this, 
I am confident, may be affirmed with truth, that, 
when once a woman comes to aſk this queſtion 
of herſelf; is the man whom I like for ſome 
other reaſon handſome ? her fate, and his too, 
very ſtrongly depend on her anſwering in the 
affirmative. 
* Hebbers no ſooner perceived that he made an 
impreſſion on my heart, of which, I am ſatisfied, 
F gave him too undeniable tokens, than he aſfect- 
ed, on a ſudden, to thun me in the moſt apparent 
manner. He wore the moit melancholy air in my 
s prelence, aud, by his dejected looks and tighs, 
firmly 
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firmly perſuaded me, that there was ſome ſecret 
* forrow labouring in his boſom; nor will it be 
5 — for you to imagine to what cauſe I impu- 
, it, 

* Whilſt I was wiſhing for his declaration of a 
* paſſion, in which, I thought, I could not be miſta- 
* ken, and, at the ſame time, trembling, whenever 
« we met, with the apprehenſion of this very declae 
* ration, the widow Carey came from London to 
* make us a vilit, intending to ſtay the whole ſummer 
at our houſe. | | 

* Thoſe who know Mrs Carey, will ſcarce think 
* I do her an injury, in ſaying, the is far trom bein 
* handſome; and yet ſhe is as finiſhed a coquette as 5 
* ſhe had the higheſt beauty to ſupport that character. 
But, perhaps, you have ſeen her; and, if you have, 
* I am convinced you will readily ſubſcribe to my 
32 

opinion. | 

Booth anſwered, he had not; and then ſhe pro- 
eceded as in the following chapter. 


S HAP. VII. 
The hiftory of Miſs Matthews continued. 


EE young lady had not been three days 
with us, before Hebbers grew ſo particular 
with her, that it was generally obſerved ; and my 
poor father, who, I believe, loved the cornet as 
if he had been his ſon, began to jeſt on the oc» 
caſton, as one who would not be diſpleaſed at 
throwing a good jointure into the arms of his 


„ 


* You will eafily gueſs, Sir, the diſpoſition of my 
mind on this eccafion ; but I was not permitted 

er long under it; for one day, when Heb» 
bers was alone with me, he took an opportunity 
of expreſſing his abhorrence at the thoughts of 
ing for intereſt, contrary to his inclinations. 
warm on the ſubje&, and I believe, went ſo 


far as to ſay, that none but fools and villains did ſo. 
He replied, with a figh, Yes, Madam, but what 
think of a man whoſe heart 5 

WIule 
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* while bleeding for another woman, to whom he 
* would willingly ſacrifice the world; but, becauſe 
* he muſt ſacrifice her intereſt as well as his own, 
never durſt even. give her a hint of that paſſion 
* which was preying on his very vitals? do you 
© believe, Miſs Fanny, there is ſuch a wretch on 
* earth? I anſwered, with an afſumed coldneſs, I 
* did not believe there was. He then took me 
« gently by the hand, and with a look ſo tender 
* that I cannot deſcribe it, vowed he was himſelf 
© that wretch. Then farting, as if conſcious of 
* an error committed, he cried, with a faltering voice, 
What am I ſaying? pardon me, Miſs Fanny; fince 
I beg only your pity, I will never aſk for more.— 
At theſe words, hearing my father coming up, I 
© betrayed myſelf entirely, if indeed, I had not 
done it before, I haltily withdrew my hand, 
crying, huſh! for Heaven's ſake, my father is juſt 
coming in; my bluſhes, my look, and my accent 
* telling him, I fuppoſe, all which he withed to 
© know. 

A few days now brought marters to an eclaipe. 
* ciſement between us; the being undeceived in 
* what had given me ſo much uneaſineſs, gave me 
a pleaſure too fweet to de reſiſted. To triumph 
over the widow, for whom I had, in a very ſhort 
time, contracted a moſt: inveterate- hatred, was 4 
pride not to be deſcribed. Hebbers appeared to 
me to be the cauſe of all this happineſs. I doubtet 
not but that he had the moit diſintereſted paſſion for 
* me, and thought him every way worthy of its. 
6 — 1 I did return it, and accepted him as my 
oO ver. 

* He deelared the teſt apprehenſions of m 
* father's ſuſpicion, Trad I am convinced theis 
were cauſeleſs, had his deſigns been honourable: 
To blind theſe, I conſented that he ſhould carry 
* on ſham addreſſes to the widow, who was now 
* a conſtant jeſt between us; and he pretended; 
from time to time, to acquaint me faithfalty-withe 
* every thing that paſſed at his interviews with her ; 
nor was ths faithleſs woman wanting in my 
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* of the deceit. She carried herſelf to me all the 
<* while with a ſhew of affection, and pretended to 
* have the utmoſt friendſhip for me. But ſuch are 
the friendſhips of women I 

At this remark, Booth, though enough affected 
at ſome parts of the ſtory, had great difficulty to 
refrain from laughter; but, by good luck, he eſcaped 
being perceived; and the lady went on without in- 
terruption. 

I am come now to a part of my narrative in 
* which it is impoſlible to be particular, without 
* being tedious; for as to the commerce between 
lovers, it is, I believe, much the ſame in all caſes, 
* and there is, perhaps, fcarce a fingle phraſe that 
* hath not been repeated ten millions of times. 

One thing, however, as I flrongly remarked it 
then, fo I will repeat it to yon now. In all our 
converſations, in moments when he fell into the 
warmeſt raptures, and expreſſed the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs ut the delay of his joys, he ſeldom men- 
tioned the word marriage; and never once iolicited 
a day for that purpoſe. Indeed women cannot be 
* cautioned too much againft ſuch lovers; for tho* 
© I have heard, and perhaps truly, of ſome of our ſex. 
© of a virtue ſo exalted, that it is proof againlt every 
temptation; yet. the generality, I am afraid, are 
too much in the power of a man to whom they 
© have owned an affection. What is called being 
* upon a good footing, is, perhaps, being npon a very 
dangerous one; and a woman who hach given her 
* conſent to marry, can hardly be faid to be ſafe till 
* the is married. 

And now, Sir, I haſten to the period of my ruin. 

* We had a wedding in our family; my muſical 
* ſiſter was married to a young f:llow as muſical 
mas herielf, Such a mach, you may be fure, 
© amonglt other feitivities, muſt have a ball. Oh! 
Mr Booth, ſhall modeſty forbid me to remark 
to you what paſt on that occaſion? but why 
do I mention modeity, who have no preterftons 
doit? every thing was faid, and practiſed, on 
NY * that occaſion, as if the purpoſe had been to in- 
(2 flame 
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* flame the mind of every woman preſent. That 
effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Mu- 
* fic, dancing, wine, and the moſt luſcious conver- 
* ſation, in which my poor dear father innocently 
* joined, raiſed ideas in me of which I ſhall for 
ever repent; and I wiſhed (why ſhould I deny 
— that it had been my wedding, inſtead of my 
© ſiſter's. ; 
© The villain Hebbers danced with me that night, 
and he loſt no opportunity of improving the occa- 
* fion. In ſhort, the dreadful evening came. My 
father, though it was a very unufual thing with 
him, grew intoxicated with liquor; moſt of the 
men were in the ſame condition; nay, I myſelf 
* drank more than I was accuſtomed to, enough to 
* inflame, though not to diforder. I loſt my — 
4 bed-fellow, my ſiſter, and, — you may, I think, 
_* gueſs the reſt, the villain found means to ſteal to 
* my chamber, and I was undone. 
© Two months I paſſed in this deteſted commerce, 
buying, even then, my guilty, half-ralted plea- 
* fares at too dear a rate, with continual horror and 


* apprehenſion; but what have I paid fince, what 
* do {| pay now, Mr Booth? O may my fate be a 
* warning to every woman to keep her innocence, 
to reſiſt every temptation, ſince ſhe is certain to 
* repent of the fooliſh bargain. May it be a warn- 
ing to her to deal with mankind with care and 
* caution 3 to ſhun the leaſt approaches of diſho- 
* nour, and never to confide too much in the hone- 
* ty of a man, nor in her own ſtrength, where ſhe 
has ſo much at ſtake: let her remember the walks 
on a precipice, and the bottomleſs pit is to receive 
© her, if the flips; nay, if ſhe makes but one falſe 


* ſtep. 

Fa an ates Mr Booth, I might have 
* fpared theſe exhortations, fince no woman hears 
me; but you will not wonder at ſeeing me affected 
© on this occaſion.” 

Booth declared he was much more ſurpriſed at her 
dey ſo well to prelerve her temper in recount- 
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O Sir,” anſwered ſh2, © I am at length reconciled 
to my fate; and I can now die with pleaſure, 
ſince I die revenged. I am not one of thole mean 
wretches who can fit down and lament their miſ- 
fortunes, If L ever ſhed tears, they are the tears 
of indignation—but I will proceed. 

* It was my fate now to ſolicit marriage; and I 
failed not to do it in the me!t earneſt manner. 
He anſwered me at ſirſt with procrail:' nations, de- 
claring, from time to time, he would mention it 
to my father, and fill excuſing hinuelt for not 
doing it. At lait he thought on an expedient to 
obtain a _ ger reprieve, This was by pretend- 
ing that he thoul?, in a very few verbs, be pre- 
ferred to the command of a troop ; and then, he 
faid, he couid, with ſome confidence, propole the 
match. 

In this delay, I was perſiiaded to acquieſce; an 1 
was indeed pretty eaiy; for I had not yet the leuſt 
miitruit of his honour ; but what words can paint 
my ſenſations ! when one morning he came into my 
room, with all the marks of dejection on his coun- 
tenance, and throwin an open letter on the table, 
faid, There is news, Madam, in that letter, which 1 
am unable to tell you ; nor can it give ou more 
concern thun it hath given me. 

This letter was {from his captain, to acquaint 
him, that the rout, as they call it, was arrived, and 
that they were to murch within two days. Ant 
this I am fince convinced was hac he expeRed, 
inltead of the preferment which had been made 
the pretence ol delaying our marriage. | 
* The thock which I tclt at reading this was in- 
expreſſible, occaſioned indeed principally by the de- 
parture of a villain v. hom | loved. However, I ſoon 
acquired iufficient preſence of mind to remember 
the main point; and I now infited pere.nptorily 
on his making me immediately his wife, whatever 
might he the conſequence. 

He ſeemed thunderſtruck at this propoſal, being, 
I ſuppoſe, deſtitute of any excuſe: bat I was too 
impatient to wait tor an anſwer, and cried out 
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with much eagerneſs, Sure you cannot hefitate a 
moment upon this matter Heſitate! Madam! re- 
plied he- what you atk is impoſſible is this a time 
tor me to mention a thing of this kind to your fa- 
ther ?—My eyes were now opened all at once—I 
fell into a rage little ſhort of madneſs, Tell not 
me, I cricd, of impoſſibilities, nor times, nor of 
my father, my honour, my reputation, my all are 
at itake. I will have no excuſe, no delay—make 
ine your wife this inſtant, or I will proclaim you 
over the face of the whole earth for the greatelt of 
villains, He anſwered, with a kind of ſneer, 
What will you proclum, Madam ?— whoſe honour 
will you injure ?—My tongue faltered when of- 
fered to reply, and I fell into a violent agony, 
which ended in a fit; ner do I rememher any thing 
mere that paſſed, till I found myſeli in the arms of 
my poor affrighted father. 

O, Mr Pcoth! what was then my fitnation! I 
* tremble even now from the reflection. [ malt 
ſtop a moment. I can go no farther.” Booth at- 
tempted all in his power to ſoothe her; and the 
ſoon recovered her powers, and proceeded in her 
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EFORE I had recovered mv ſenſes, I had 
ſuſficiently betrayed myſelf to the belt of men, 
who, inſtead of upbraiding me, or exerting any 
anger, endeavoured to comfort me all he could, 
© with affurances that all ſhould yet be well. This 
© goodnels cf his affected me with inexpreſſible ſen- 
* tations; I proſtrated myſelf before him, embra- 
© ced and kiſſed his knees, and almoit diffolved in 
tears, and a degree of tenderneſs hardly to be con- 
© ceived. But I ain running into too minute de- 
ſjcriptions. 
* Hebbers fecing me in a ft, had left me, and 
* ſeat one of che ſervants to take care of me. He 
© then ran away like a thiet from the houſe, with- 
out 
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out taking his leave of my father, or once thank- 
ing him for all his civilities. He did not ſtop at 
his quarters, but made directly to London, appre- 
henſive, I believe, either ot my father or brother's 
reſentment; for I am convinced he is a coward, 
Indeed his ſear of my brother was utterly ground- 
leſs ; for I believe he would rather have thanked 
any man who had deſtroyed me; and I am ſure 1 
am not in the leaſt behind-hand with him in good 
withes. 

All his inveteracy to me had, however, no ef- 
fect on my father, at leaſt at that time; for 
though the good man took ſufficient occaſions to 
reprimand me for my paſt offence, he could not 
be brought to abandon me. A treaty of mar- 
riage was now ſet on foot, in which my father 
huntelf offered me to Hebbers, with a fortune 
ſuperior to that which had been given with my 
filter; nor could all my brother's remonitrances 
againlt it, as an act of the higheſt injuſtice, avail. 

© Hebbers entered into the treaty, though not 
with much warmth. He had even the affurance 
to make additional demands on my father, which 
being comphed with, every thing was concluded, 
and the vijlain once more received into the houſe. 
He ſoon found means to obtain my forgivene!s 
of his former behaviour; indeed he convinced 
me, ſo foolifhly blind is female love, that he had 
never been to blame. 

When every thing was ready for our nuptials, 
and the day of the ceremony was to be appointed, 
in the midſt of my happineſs, I received a letter 
from an unknown hand, acquainting me (gueſs, 
Mr Booth, how I was ſhocked at receiving it) 
That Mr Hebbers was already married to a woman, 
in a diſtant part of the kingdom. | 


I will not tire you with all that paſt at our next | 


interview. I communicated the letter to Heb- 
bers, who, after ſome little heſitation, owned the 
fact; and not only owned it, but had the addreſs 
to improve it to his own advantage, to make it 
dhe means of ſatisfying me concerning all his for- 
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mer delays; which, to ſay the truth, I was not 
ſo much Citpleated at imput'ng to any degree of 
villuny, as 1 ſhould have hook. to unpute it to the 
want of a fuſhcient warmth of atfe@ion : and 
though the difappointment of all my hopes, at 
the very inſtant cf their expected fruition, threw 
me into the mot violent ditorders; yet when I 
came a little to myiclt, he had no great difficulty 
to periunde me that in every in{tance, with regard 
to me. hickburs had acted from no other motive 
than from the molt ardent and ungovernable love. 
And there is, I believe, no crime which a woman 
vill not N when ſhe can derive it from that 
fountain. la ſhort, I forgave him all, and am 
willing to perſunde mvielt Jam not weaker than 
the reit of my ſex. Indeed, Mr Booth, he hath 
a bewiiching tongue, and is maſter of an addreſs 
that no woinan could refit. I do aſſure you, the 
charms of his perion are his leaſt perfection, at 
lea!t in my eye.” 


Here Rooth {niled, but happily without her per- 


eciving it. 


* A freth difienity (continued ſhe) now aroſe. 
This uns to cxcme the delay of the ceremony to 
my richer, who every Gay very earncitly urged it. 
I iis made me fo very uneaſy, that I at latt hitened 
to a propeſil, which it any one, in the days of 
my innocence, or even a few days before, had at- 
tured me 1 could have ſubmitted to have thought 
of, I hovli have treated the ſuppoſition with the 
hichelt coptempt and indignation ; nay, I ſcarce re- 
fect on it now with more horror than aitonithment. 
In thort, 1 agreed to run away with him. To leave 
my fither, ray reputation, every thing which was 
er onght ro have been dear io me, and to live 
with this villain as a miltrets, ſince I could not be 
Lis wite. 

Was not this an obligation of the higheſt and 
tendereſt kind, and had I not reaſon to expect 


every return in the man's power on whom I had 
conferred it? . 
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I will make ſhort of the remainder of my ſtory :- 
for what is there of a woman worth relating, after 
what I have tld you? 

Above a year I lived with this man in an obſcure 
court in London, during which time I had a child 
by him, whom Heaven, I thank it, hath been plea- 
ſel to take to itlelf. | | 

© During many months he behaved to me with 
all the apparent tenderneſs, and even fondnels in- 
ginable ; but aias! how poor was my enjoyment 
of this, compared to what it would have been in 
another ſ:rnation ! when he was preſent, life was 
barely tolerable ; but when he was abſent, nothing 
cbuld equal the miſery I endured... I paſted my 
hours almoſt entirely alone: tor no company, bur. 
what I deſpiſed, would conſort with me. Abroad 
I ſcarce ever went, lett I ſhould meet any of my 
former acquaintance ; for their fight would have 
plunged a thouſand daggers in my ſoul. My on- 
ly diverſion was going very ſeldom to a play. where 
I hid myſelf in the gallery, with a daughter of the 
woman of the houte,, A girl, indeed, of good 
ſenſe, and many good qualities: but how much 
beneath me was it to be the companion of- a crea- 
ture ſo low! O heavens! when I have ſeen my 
equals glittering in a tile-box, how have the thoughts, 


of my lott konour torn my foul !' 


Pardon me, dear Madam, cries Booth, for in- 
terrupting you; but I am under the utmoſt anxiety 
to know what became of your poorſ father, ior 
whom I have ſo great a reſpect, and who, I am 
convinced, mult io bitterly feel your lots.” 

* () Mr Booth, anſwered the, he was ſcarce 
ever out of my thoughts. His dear image (till ob- 
truded itſelf into my mind, and I believe would 
have broken my heart, had I not taken a very 
prepoſterous way to eaſe mvielf, I a:n indeed al- 
molt aſhamed to tell you; bat neceilty put it in 
my head.—You will think the matter too trifling 
to have been remembered. and ſo it jurely was; 


nor ſhould I have emenbered it on any other oc- 


caſion. You muſt know then, Sir, that my bro- 
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ther wies always my invetcrate enemy, and alto» 
gether as fond ot my filter. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him take my ſiſter with him 
in the chariot, and by that means ! was diſap- 
pointed of going to a ball which I had ſet my 
heart on. The diſappointment, I affure you, was 
eat at the time; but I had long ſince forgotten 
it. 1 muſt have been a very bad woman, if I 
had not : for it was the only thing in which I can 
remember that my father ever diſobliged me. 
However, I now revived this in my mind, which 
[ artificially worked up into ſo high an injury, that 
I aſſure you it afforded me no little comfort. 
When any tender ide: intruded into my boſom, 
I immediately raited this fantom of an injury in 
my imagination, and it conſiderably leſſened the 
fury of that ſorrow which I thould have other- 
wile felt for the lots of ſo good a father; who 
died within a few months of my departure from 
him. 
And nov, Sir, to draw to a concluſion. One 
night as I was in the gallery at Drury-lane play- 
houſe, I ſaw below me, in a fide-box (the 
was once below me in every place) that widow 
whom I mentioned to yo before had fcarce 
ca! my eyes on this woman, before I was ſo ſhock- 
el with the figlt, that it almoit deprived me of my 
ſenſes; for the villain Hebbers came preſently in, 
and ſeated himiclt behind her. 
* tHe had been almoſt a month from me, and I 
believed him to be at his quarters in Yorkſhire. 
Guc what were my ſenſations, when I beheld 
him fitting by that baſe woman, and talking to 
her with the utmoſt familiarity. I could not Jong 
endure this ſight ; and having acquainted my 
companion that I was taken fuddenly ill, I forced 
her to go home with me at the end of the ſecond 
act. | 
After a reſtleſs and fleepleſs night, when I roſe 
the next morning I had the comfort to receive a 
viſit from the woman cf the houie, who, after a 


very thort WE alked me when I had 


heard 
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heard from the captain, and when I expected to: 
ſee him? TI had not ſtrength or ſpirits to make 


her any anſwer 5 and ſhe proceeded thus: Indeed 
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I did not think the captain would have ufed me 
ſo. My huſband was an officer of the army, as 
well as himſelf: and if a body is a little low in 
the world, I am ſure that is no reaſon for tolss to 
trample on a body. | defy the world to ſay as L 
ever was guilty of an ill thing. For Heavens 
fike, Madam, ſays |, what do you mean? Mean ! 
cries ſhe, I am fure if I had not thought you had 
been Captain Hebbers's lady, his lawful lady toc, 
you ihould never have fet footing in my hoult.. 
{ would have Captain Hchbers know, that though 
Lam reduced to let lodgings, I nzrer have en- 
rertained any but perſons of charadter.—tIn this 
manner, Sir, the ran on, ſaying many fhocking 
things not worth repeating, till my anger at lac 
got the better of my patience as well as my ſorrow, 
and I puthed her out of the room. 
She had not been long gone before her daugh- 
ter came to me, and after many expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and pity acquainted me, that her mo- 
ther had jalt found out, by means of the captain's 
ſervant, that the captain was married to another 
lady; which if you did not know before, Madam, 
fard the, J am ſorry to be the metferger of ſuch ill 
neus. 
Think, Mr Booth, what I maſt have endured 
to fee my ſelf humbled before ſuch a creature as 
this, the daughter of a woman who lets lodg- 
ings! however, having recollected myſelt a little, 
thought it would be in vain to deny any thing; 
lo knowing this to be one of the beſt-natured, 
and molt ſenfible girls in the world, i reiolved to 
tell her my whole ſtory, and tor the tuture to 
make her my confidant. I anſwered her, there- 
fore, with a good deal of aſſurance, that ſhe need 
not regret telling me this piece of ill news, for I 
had known it before came to her houſe. 
Pardon me, Madam, repliec the girl, you can- 
not pothbly have known it fo long: for he hath 
* Lot 
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not been married above a week: lait night was the 
firit time of his appearing in public with his wite at 
the play. Indeed, 1 knew very well the cauſe of 
your uncaſineis there; but would not mention— 
His wiie at the play! anſwered I eagerly : what 
wife! waom do you mean? 

I mean the widow Carey, Madam, replied ſhe, 
to whom the captain was married a few days ſince. 
His ſervant. wirs here laſt night to pay for your 
lodging; and he told it my mother. 

© | know not what anſwer I made, or whether I 
made any; I preſently fell dead on the floor, and 
it was with great difficulty I was brought back ta 
life by the poor girl: for neither the mother, nor 
the maid of the houſe, would lend ine any aflittance, 
both ſeeming to regard me.rather as a moniter than 
a woman. | 

© Scarce had I recovered the uſe of my ſenſes, when: 
I received a letter from the villain, declaring he 
had not affurance to ſee my face, and very kindly 
adviſing me to endeavour to reconcile myſelf to my 
family ; concluding with aa offer, in caſe 1 did nos 
tucceed, to allow me twenty pounds a- year to ſup- 
port me in ſome remote part of the kingdom. 

I need not mention my indignation at theſe pro- 
poſals. in the higheſt agony of rage, I went in 
a chair to the deteſted houſe, where I eaſily got 
acceſs to the wretch l had devoted to deſtruction, 
whom I no ſooner found within my reach, than I 
plunged a drawn penknife, which I had prepare- 
in my pocket for the purpoſe, into his accuriel 
heart. For this fact I was immediately ſeized, and 
ſoon after committed hither ; and for this fat I am 
ready to die, and ſhall, with pleaſure, receive the 
ſentence of the law. 

Thus, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * I have related to you my 
unhappy ſtory; and it 1 have tired your patience, 
by dwelling too long on thote parts which affected 
me the molt, i atk your pardon.” 

Booth made a proper tpeech on this occaſion, 


and having expreiſed much concern at her preſent 


ſitua- 
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ſituntion, concluded, that he hoped her ſentence would 
be milder than ſhe ſeemed to expect. 

Her reply to this was full of ſo much bitterneſs 
and indignation, that we do not think proper to re- 
cord the 1peech at length; in which, having vented 
her pailion, fre all at once put on a ſerene counte- 
nance, and, with an air of great complacency, ſaid, 
Well, Mr Eooth, I think I have now a right to 
tatisty my curioſity, at the expence of your breath, 
I may tay it is not aliogether a vain curioity ; tor 
perhaps I have had inclination caough to intcretk 
mytelt i in whatever concerns you but no matter 
for thar—thote days (added the with a ſigh) are 
now over.” 

Booth, who was extremely gocd-natured and well 
bred, told her, that the thould not command him 
twice whatever was in his power; and then, atter the 
uſual apology, was going to begin bis hittery, when 
the keeper arrived and acquainted the lady that din- 
ner was ready, at the {ame time ſaying, © | zuppole, 
Madam, as the gentieman is an acquiirtagce of 

« yours, he muit dine with us too,” 

Aus Matthews told the keeper that ſie had only 
one word to mention in private to the gentleman, 
and that then they. would buth attend bun, he 
then pulled her purſe trom her pocket, in vhich 
were upwards of twenty guincas, being the reowne 
der of the money for which the had iold a ge re- 
peating watch, her tather's pre:cat, with zom other 
trinkets, and defired Mr Footh to take what he 
ſhould have occaſion for; faying, © You know, 
I believe, dear Will, I never valued money; and 
* now I am fare 1 ſhall have very little utc tor it.“ 
Booth, with much difficulty, accepted of two gui- 
neas; and thcn ry boch together attended the. 
keeper. 


CHAP. 
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Table-talk, conſiſting of a ſucetious diſcourſe that paſſed 
in the priſon. 


HERE were aſſembled at the table the go- 

vernor of theſe (not improperly called infer- 
nal) regions; the lieutenaat-governor, vulgarly 
named the firſt turnkey ; Mils Matthews, Mr Booth, 
Mr Robinion the gawbler, ſeveral other priſoners of 
both ſexes, and one Murphy an attorney. 

The governor took the firit opportunity to bring 
the affair of Miſs Matthews uy en the carpet, and 
then turning to Murphy, he taid, * It is very lucky 
this gentleman happens to be preſent; I do aſſure 
you, Madam, your cauſe cannot be in abler hands. 
He is, I believe, the belt man in England at a de- 
* fence; | have known him often ſucceed againſt the 
* motc politive evidence.” 

y, Sir,“ aniwered Murphy, © you know I hate 
* all this; but if the lady will truſt ine with her 
* cane, I will do the beſt in my power. Come. Ma- 
dam, do not be Citcourazed ; a bit of manflaugh- 
ter and cold iron, I hope, will be the worſt: ar 


* perhaps we may come off better, with a flice of 


© chance-medley, or /e defedends.” 
* I am very ignorant of the law, Sir,” cries the 
v. 
| * Yes, Madam,” anſwered Murphy, * it cannot 
be expected you ſhould underitand it. There are 
ver) tew cf us who profeſs it, that underſtand the 
whole; nor is it necefiary we ſhould. There is a 
great deal of rubbilh of little uſe about indictments 
and avatements, and bars, and ejectments, and 
trovers, and tuch ſtuff, with which people cram 
their heads to little purpoſe. The chapter of evi- 
dence is the main buſineſs; that is the theet-anchor, 
that is the rudder, which brings the veſſel ſafe in 
prrtum. Evidence is indeed the whole, the Jumma: 
tatilis, for de nan apparentibus et non inſiſtentibus 
g. Un I 74 rat ia. 
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© If yon addreſs yourſelf to me, Sir,“ ſaid the lady, 
vou are much too learned, I affure you, for my un- 
deritanding.” 
© Tace, madam,” anſwered Murphy, is Latin 
for a candle: | commend your prudence. I ſhall 
* know the particulars of your caſe when we are 
© alone.” 

© I hope the lady, ſaid Robinſon, * hath no ſuſpi- 
* cion of any perſon here. I hope we are all perſons 

of honour at this table.” 

Du my eyes!” anſwered a well-dreſſed woman, 
can anſwer for myſelf and the other ladies; 
though | never ſaw the lady in my life, ſhe need 
c 


* 


not be ſhy of us, d—n my eyes! I ſcorn to rap * 

againſt any lady.” 

« D—n me, Madam!” cried another female, I 
* honour what you have done. I once put a knife 
© into a cull myleli—fo iny ſervice to yon, Madam; 
and 1 with you may come off with /e difidends with 
* all my heart.” 

© I beg, good woman, faid Miſs Matthews, © you 
* would talk on ſome other ſubject, and give your- 
« ſelf no concern about my affairs,” 

* You ſce, Ladics, cried Murphy, the gentlewo- 
* man doth not care to talk on this matter betore 
company; ſo pray do not preſs her.” 

* Nay, I value the lady's acquaintance no more 
© than the values mine,” cries the firit woman who 
ſpoke have kept as good company as the lady, 
© I believe every day in the week. Good woman! 
© I do not ule to be lo treated—lf the lady ſays ſuch 
another word to me, d—n me, 1 will darken her 
day-lights, Marry come up, good woman !—the 
lady's a whore as well as myſelf; and though I am 
ſent hither to mill doll, d—n my eyes, I have mo- 
ney enough to buy it off as well as the lady 
herſelf.” 

Action might perhaps ſoon have enſued this 
ſpeech, had not the keeper interpoted his authority, 
and put an end to any further diipnte. Scon after 
which, the company broke up; and none but him- 


»A cant word, meaning to ſwear, or rather to perjure yourſelf, 
| ſelt, 
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ſelf, Mr Murphy, Cagtain Booth, and Miſs Mat- 


thews remuncd together, 

Mig M-tthews then, at the entreaty of the keeper, 
began to open her caſe to Mr [urphyr, whom the 
admitted to he her ſolicitor, though the itill declared 
ſhe was indlilferent as to the event of the trial. 

Mr Murphy having heard all the particulars with 
which the reader is already acquainted (as far as 

wet to the murder) ihook his head, and ſaid, 

6 Th ere is but one circnnitance, Madam, which I 
* with was ont of the caſe ; and that we malt put 
* ont of it: I mean the carrying the penknife drawn 
into the room with you ; tor that ſeems to imply 
© malice prepenſive, as we call it in the law: this 
* circumſtance, therefore, muſt not appear againſt 
vou: and it the ſervant who was in the room ob- 
* ſerved this, he muſt be bought off at all hazards. 
All here, you ſay, are friends; therefore | tell you 
* openly, you mult furniſh me with money ſufficient 
for this purpoſe. Malice is all we have to guard 
„ aganit,” 

I would not preſume, Sir,” cries Booth, © to in- 
form vou in the law; but i have heard in caſe of 
ſtabbing, a man may be indicted upon the ita- 
ture; and it is capital, though no malice ap- 
pears.” 

* You ſry true, Sir,” anſwered Murphy, a man 
© may be indicted contra formam ftatutis : and that 
* method, I allow you, requires no malice; I pre 
+ ſume you are a lawyer, Sir ?” 

No, indeed, Sir,“ anſwered Booth, I know no- 
thing of the law.“ 
© Then, Sir, I will tell you—Tf a man be indicted 

contra formam ſlatutis, as we ſay, no malice is ne- 
ceſſary; becanie the form of the ſtatute makes ma- 
ice; and then what we have to guard againit is, ha- 
ving {truck the firſt blow. ox on't, It is unlucky 
this was done in a room—lIf it had been in the 
ſtreet, we conld have had five or ſix witneſſes to 
have proved the firſt blow, cheaper than I am afraid 
we {hall get this one; for when a man knows, from 
the unhappy circumſtances of the caſe, that you 
2 * can 
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can procure no other witneſs but himſelf, he is al- 
ways dear. It is fo in all other ways of buſineſs 
I am very implicit, you ſee; but we are all 
among friends. The ſafeſt way is to furniſh me 
with money enough to offer him a good round ſum 
at once; and, I think, (it is for your good [ ſpeak), 
fifty pounds is the leaſt that can be offered him.— 
I do aſſure you, I would offer him no lefs, was it 
my own caſe,” | 
And do yon think, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, * that I would 
ſave my life at the expence of hiring another to 
perjure hnaſelf ?* 

Ay, ſurely do I, cries Murphy, for where is 
the fault, admitting there is ſome fault in perjury, 
as you call it? and to be ſure, it is ſuch a matter, 
as every man would rather with to avoid than not ; 


8 <a 


as ſome people are apt to imagine m it; for he 
need not kifs the book, and then, pray, where is the 
perjury ? but if the crier is ſharper than ordinary, 
what is it he kifles? is it any thing but a bit of 
calves-ſkin? I am fare a man mutt he a very bad 
Chriſtian himiels, who would not do ſo much us 
that to ſave the life of any Chriſtian whatever, much 
more of to pretty a luly—lIndeed, Madam, if we 
can make out but a tolerable cafe, ſo much beauty 
will go a great way with the judge and the jury 
too. 

The latter part of this ſpeech, notwithſtanding the 
mouth it came from, cauſed Miſs Matthews to ſup- 
preſs much of the in-lignation which began to arite 
at the former; and ſhe antwered, with a ſmile, Sir, 
you are a great caſuiſt in theſe matters; but we 
need argue no longer concerning th:m ; for if fifty 
pounds would fave my life, I affure yon, I could not 
command that jum. The little money I have in 
© my pocket is all I can call my own; and, I appre- 
© hend, in the fitnation I am in, I hull have very 
« little of that to ſpare.” 

Come, come, Madam,” cries Murphy, life is 
© ſweet, let me tell yon, and n-ver ſweeter than 
« when we are near loſing it. I have known many a 
Vor. X. F * man 
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man very brave and undaunted at his firſt commit - 
ment, who, when buſineſs began to thicken a little 
© upon him, hath changed his note.—It is no time 
to be ſaving in your condition.” 

The keeper, who, after the liberality of Miſs Mat- 
thews, and on ſeeing a purſe of guineas in her hand, 
had conceived a great opinion ot her wealth, no ſooner 
heard that the ſum, which he had in intention entire- 
ly confiſcated for his own uſe, was attempted to be 
broke in upon, thought it high time to be upon his 
guard. * To be ſure,” cries he, Mr Murphy, life is 
* ſweer, as you fay, that mult be acknowledged; to 
© be ſure liſe is ſweet; but ſweet as it is, no perſons 
© can advance more than they are worth to fave it. 
„And indeed, if the lady can command no more 
money than that little ſhe mentions, ſhe is to be 
« commended for her unwilliagne!s to part with any 
of it; for, to be ſure, as the ſays, the will want every 
« farthing of that, to live like a gentlewoman till ſhe 
comes to her trial. And, to be ſure, as ſweet as 
« life is, people ought to take care to be able to live 
« ſweetly while they do live: beſides, I cannot help 
* ſaying, the lady ſhews herſelf to be what the is, by 
her abhorrence of perjury, which is certainly a very 
« dreadful crime. And, though the not kifling the 
book, doth, as you ſay, make a great deal of diffe- 
« rence; and, if a man had a great while to live and 
« repent, perhaps he might ſwallow it well enough ; 
« yet when people comes to be near their end, (as 
« who can venture to foretell what will be the lady's 
« caſe!) they ought to take care not to over-burden 
their confcience. I hope the lady's caſe will not 
be found murder; for I am ſure I always wiſh well 
to all my priſoners, who ſhew themſelves to be 
« gentlemen, or gentlewomen ; yet one ſhould always 
« tear the worlt.” 

Indeed, Sir, you ſpeak like an oracle,” anſwered 
the lady; and one ſubornation of perjury would fit 
* hcavier on my conſcience, than twenty ſuch mur- 
ders as | am guilty of.” 

* Nay, to be ſure, Madam,“ anſwered the keeper, 
* nobody can pretend to tell what provocation yu 
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* muſt have had; and certainly, it can never be ima- 
gined, that a lady who behaves herſelf ſo hand- 
ſomely as you have done ever ſince you have been 
under my keys, thould be guilty of killing a man 
without being very highly provoked to it.” 

Mr Murphy was, I believe, going to anſwer, when 
he was called out of the room; after which, nothing 
paſſed between the remaining perſons worth relating, 
till Booth and the lady retired back again into the 
lady's apartment. 

Here they fell immediately to commenting on the 
foregoing diſcourſe ; but as their comments were, I 
believe, the ſame with what moit readers have made 
on the ſame occaſion, we thall omit them. At laſt 
Miſs Matthews reminding her companion of his 4 
mile of relating to her what had befallen him ſince 
the interruption of their former acquaiutance, he be- 
gan, as is written in che next book of this hiſtory. 
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CHAP. I. 
In which Captain Booth begins te relate his hiſtory. 


H E tea- table being removed, and Mr Booth 
and the lady left alone, he proceeded as follows: 

Since yon defire, Madam, to know the particu- 
lars of my court{hip to that beſt and deareſt of wo- 
men, whom I afterwards married ; I will endea- 
vour to recollect them as well as I can, at leaſt alt 
thoſe incidents which are molt worth relating to 
you. 

* If the vulgar cpinion of the fatality in marriage 
had ever any foundation, it ſurely appeared in 
marriage with my Amelia. I knew her in the fr 
dawn of her beauty; and, I believe, Madam, ſhe 
had as much as ever fell to the ſhare of a woman; 
but though I always admired her, it was lon 
without any ſpark of love. Perhaps the 
admiration which at that time purſued her, the re- 
ſpect -paid her by perſons of the higheſt rank, and 
the numberleſs addreſſes which were made her by 
men of great fortune, prevented my aſpiring at the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe charms, which ſeemed ſo abſo- 
lately out of my reach. However it was, I affure 
you, the accident which deprived her of the admi- 
ration of others, made the firſt great impreſſion on 
my heart in her favour. The injury done to her 


beauty by the overturning of a chaiſe, by which, 
* ab 
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as you may well remember, her lovely noſe was 
beat all to pieces, gave me an aſſurance that the 
woman who had been ſo much adored for the 
charms of her perſon, deſerved a much higher 
adoration to be paid ro her mind ; for that the was in 

the latter reſpect infinitely more tujpe-ior to the reſt 

of her ſex, than ſhe had ever been in the former.” 

* | admire your taſte extremely,” cried the lady. I 
remember perfectly well the great heroitin with 
which your melia bore that inistortune.“ 

© Good Heavens! Madam, aniwered he; what a 

magnanimity of mind did her behaviour demon- 

ſtrate ! If the world have extolled the firmnels of 
ſoul in a man who can ſupport the loſs of fortune; 

of a general who can be compoſed after the loſs of 
a victory; or of a King, who can be contented 
with the loſs of a crown; with what aſtoniſhment 

ought we to behold, with what praites to honour a 

young lady, who can, with patience and reſignation, 


- ſubmit to the loſs of exquitue beauty, in other 


words,.to the loſs of fortune, power, glory; every 
thing which human nature is apt to court and re- 
joice in ! what mutt be the mind, which can bear to 
be deprived of all thoſe in a moment, and by an 
unfortunate trifiing accident; which could ſupport 
all :his, together with the molt exquiſite torments of 
body, and with dignity, with reſignation, withone 
complaining, almoit without a (car, undergo the 
molt painful and dreadful operations of turgery in 
ſuch a ſituation!” Here he ſtopt, and a torrent of 


tears guſhed from his eyes; ſuch tears as are apt to 
flow from a truly noble heart, at the hearing of any 
thiag ſurprifingly great and glorious. As ſoon us 
he was able he again proceeded thus: 


Would you think, Mi:s Matthews, that the miſ- 
fortune of my Amelia was capable of any aggra- 
vation ! I afiure you, the hath often told me it was 


aggravated with a circumſtance which outweighed 


all the other ingredients, This was the cruel inſults 
ſhe received from ſome of her moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance, ſeveral of whom, after many diſtor- 
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* tions and grimaces, have turned their heads aſide, 
* unable to ſupport their ſecret triumph, and burſt 
into a loud laugh in her hearing.” 

* Good Heaven !* cried Miſs Matthews, © what de- 
* teſtable actions will this contemptible paſſion of 
envy prevail on our ſex to commit !” 
An occaſion of this kind, as ſhe hath ſince told 
me, made the firſt unprefſion on her gentle heart in 
my favour. I was one day in company with ſeveral 
* young ladies, or rather young devils, where poor 
* Ameha's accident was the ſubject of much mirth 
and pleaſantry. One of theſe ſaid, the hoped Miſs 
* would not hold her head ſo high for the future. 
Another anſwered, I do not know, Madam, what 
© ſhe may do with her head, but I am convinced ſhe 
© will never more turn up her noſe at her betters. 
* Another cried, what a very proper match might 
* now be made between Ameha and a certain cap- 
* tain, who had unfortunately received an injury in 
the ſame part, though from no ſhameful} cauſe. 
« 


Many other ſarcaſins were thrown gut, very unwor- 
thy to be repeated. I was hurt with perceiving ſo 
much malice in human ſhape, and cried out very 
bluntly, Indeed, ladies, you need not exprets ſuch 
ſatisfaction at poor Miſs Emily's accident: for ſhe 
will ſtill be the handſomeſt woman in England. 
This ſpeech of mine was afterwards variouſly re- 
peated by ſome to my honour, and by others repre- 
ſented in a contrary light; indeed it was often re- 
ported to be much ruder than it was. However it 
at length reached Amelia's ears. She ſaid ſhe was 
very much obliged to me; ſince | could have ſo 
much compaſſion for her as to be rude to a lady on 
her account. 

* About a month after the accident, when Amelia 
began to ſee company, in a maſk, I had the honour 
* to drink tea with her. We were alone together, 
and I begged her to indulge my curioſity by ſhew- 
* ing me her face. She anſwered in a molt obliging 
* manner, * Perhaps, Mr Booth, you will as little 
„% know me when my maſk is off, as when it is on; 
aud at the fame inſtant unmaſked. —The —_—_— 
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{kill was the leaſt i confidered. A thouſand tender 
ideas ruſhed all at once on my mind. I was unable 
to contain myſelf, and eagerly kiſſing her hand, 1 
cried Upon my ſoul, Madam, you never appeared 
to me ſo lovely as at this inſtant. Nothing more re- 
markable paſſed at this viſit ; but I ſincerely believe 
hs were neither of us hereafter indifferent to each 
er, 
* Many months, however, paſſed after this, befcre 
I ever thought ſeriouſly of making her my wife. 
Not that I wanted ſufficient love for Amelia. Indeed 
it aroſe from the vaſt affection 1 bore her. I conſi- 
dered my own as a defperate fortune, hers as en- 
tirely dependent on her mother, who was a woman, 
you know, of violent paſſions, and very unlikely 
to conſent to a match ſo highly contrary to the in- 
tereſt of her daughter. The more | loved Amelia, 
the more firmly I reſolved within myſelf never te 
propoſe love to her ſeriouſſy. Such a dupe was my 
underſtanding to my heart ; and to fooliſhly did I 
imagine I could be maſter of a flame to which I 
was every day adding fuel. 
O Miſs Matthews! we have heard of men en- 
tirely maſters of their paſſions, and of hearts which 
can carry this fire in them, and conceal it at their 
pleaſure. Perhaps there may be ſuch; but if 
there are, thoſe hearts may be compared, I be- 
lieve, to damps, in which it is more difficult to 
keep fire alive than to prevent its blazing : in 
mine, it was placed in the midit of combuſtible 
matter. 
After ſeveral viſits, in which looks and ſighs 
had been interchan on both ſides, but without 
che leaſt mention of paſſion in private, one day 
the diſcourſe between us, when alone, happened 
to turn on love; I ſay happened, for I proteſt it was 
not deſigned on my fide, and I am as firmly con- 
vinced not on hers. I was now no longer maſter of 
myſelf; I declared myſelf the moſt wretched of all 
martyrs to this tender paſſion; that I had long con- 
cealed it from its object. At length, after men- 
tioning many particulars, ſuppreſlſing, r 
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thoſe which muſt have neceſſarily brought it home 
to Amelia, I concluded with begging her to be the 
confidant of my amour, and to give me her ad- 
vice on that occaſion. 
Amelia, (O I thall never forget the dear pertur- 
« bation !) appeared all confufion-at this inſtant. She 
* trembled, turned pale, and diſcovered how well the 
underſtood me, by a thouſand more fympcoms than 
I could take notice of, in a ſtate of mind fo very 
little different from her own. At lait, with falter+ 
ing accents, ſhe ſaid, I had made a very ill choice 
of a counſellor, in a matter in which ſhe was ſo ig- 
* norant. Adding, at lait, I believe, Mr Booth, 
you gentlemen want very little advice in theſe at- 
fairs, which you all underitand better than we do. 

I will relate no more of our converſation at pre- 
« ſent; indeed I am afraid I tire you with too many 
* particulars.” | 

O no,“ anſwered ſhe, © I ſhould be glad to hear 
© every ſtep of an amour which had fo tender a be- 
* ginning. Tell me every thing you ſaid or did, if 
* you can remeniber it.” 


He then proceeded, and ſo will we in the next 
chapter. 


CH AF. 


Mr Booth continues his flory. In this chapter there are 
feme pofſages that may ſerve as a kim of teuchſtone, 
by which a young lady may examine the heart of her 
lever. I weuld adviſe, therefore, that every lader be 
elliged to read it over in the preſence 4, his mifireſy, 
ana that le careſully walch his emotions while he is 
reading. | 


WAS under the utmoſt concern,” cries Booth, 
when I retired from my viſt, and had reflected 
cooly on what I had ſaid. I now faw plainly that 
I had made downright love to Amelia; and l feared, 
ſuch was my vanity, that I had already gone too 
far, and been too ſucceſsful. Feared ! do | fay, 
could I fear what I hoped ? how ſhall I deſcribe the 


anxiety of my mind! 
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Lou need give yourſelf no great pain,” cried Miſs 
Matthews, © to deſcribe what I can ſo eaſily guels. 
* To be honeſt with you, Mr Booth, I do not agree 
* with your lady's opinion, that the men have a ſupe- 
* rior underſtanding in the matters of love. Men are 
often blind to the paſſions of women; but 
* woman is as quick-ſighted as a hawk on theſe oc- 
* caſions; nor is there one article in the whole 
* ſcience which is not underſtood by all our ſex. 

However, Madam, faid Mr Booth, I now un- 
* dertook to deceive Amelia. I abſtained three days 
from ſeeing her; to ſay the truth, I endeavoured 
to work myfelf up to a reſolution of leaving her for 
ever; but when I could not fo far ſubdue wy paſſion 
But why do I talk nonſenſe, of ſubduing pathon ? 
* I ſhould rather ſay, when no other paſſion could 
+ ſurmount my love, I returned to viſit her, and now I 
a the ſtrangeſt project which ever entered 
into the filly head of a lover. This was to perſuade 
Amelia that I was really in love in another place, 
and had literally exprefſe4 my meaning, when 1 
* aſked her advice, and deſired her to be my confidant, 

I therefore forged a meeting to have been between 
me and my imaginary miſtreſs, ſince I had laſt 
« ſeen Amelia, and related the particulars as well as 
I could invent them, which had paſſed at our con- 
* verſation. 

* Poor Amelia preſently ſwallowed this bait ; and, 
as ſhe hath told me ſince, abſolutely believed me to 
* be in earneſt, Poor dear love! how ſhould the 
* fincereſt of hearts have any idea of deceit? for with 
* all ker ſimplicity, I affure you ſhe is the moſt ſen- 
* fible woman in the world.” 

It is highly generous and good in you, (faid Miſs 
Matthews, with a fly ſneer) © to impute to 
* what others would perhaps cat credulity.” 

I proteſt, Madam,“ anſwered he, I do her no 
* more than juſtice. A good heart will, at all times, 
* betray the beſt head in the world. Well, Ma- 
dam, my angel was now, if poſſible, more confu- 
* ſed than before. She looked ſo filly, you can hard- 
* bf believe it. 


4 Yes, 
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Les, yes, I can, anſwered the lady, with a laugh, 
* I can believe it. Well, well, go on.“ After 
* ſome heſitation,” cried he, my Amelia ſaid faintly 
to me, Mr Booth, you uſe ine very ill; you de- 
* fire me to be your confidant, and concral from me 
„ the name of your miſtreſs.” : 

Is it pollible then, Madam, anſwered I, that you 
* cannot gueſs her, when I tell you the is one of your 
+ acquaintance, and lives in this town?“ | 

« My acquaintance ?* faid the, * La! Mr Booth. 
« —in this town, I—I---I thought I could have 
« gueſſed for once; but I have an ill talent that 
« way. I will never attempt to gueſs any thing 
„% again.“ Indeed I do her an injury when I pre- 
* tend to repreſent her manner. Her manner, look, 
voice, every thing was inimitable ; ſach ſweetneſs, 
ſoftneſs, innocence, modeſty! Upon my ſoul, if 
ever man could boat of his reſolution, I think I 
_ now, that I abſtained from falling proitrate 
at her feet, and adoring her. However, I triumph- 
ed; pride, I believe, triumphed, or perhaps love 

t the better of love. We once more parted, and 

promiſed the next time I ſaw her, to reveal the 
name of my miſtreſs. | 
* I now had, I thought, gained a complete vic- 
tory over myſelf; an i no ſwall compliments did 1 
pay to my own reſolution. In ſhort, I triumphed 
as cowards ard niggards do when they flatter them- 
ſelves with having givea ſome fuppoſed inſtance of 
courage or generot:ty; and my triumph laſted as 
long; that is to ſ:y, till my aſcendant paſſion had a 
proper opportunity of diſplaying itſelf in its true 
and natural colours. | 

* Having hitherto ſucceeded fo well in my own 

opinion, and obtained this mighty ſelf-conqueſt, I 

now entertained 2 deſign of exerting the moſt ro- 

mantic generoſity, and of curing that unhappy paſ- 
* fron which I perceived I had raiſed in Amelia. 

* Among the ladies who had expreſſed the 
ſatisfaction at my Amelia's misfortune, Mifs Oſ- 
* borne had diſtingniſhed herſelf in a very eminent 
degree; ſhe was indeed the next in beauty to my 

. « | 
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angel, nay, ſhe had diſputed th: preference, and 
had ſome among her admirers, who were blind 
enough to give it in her favour.” 

* Well,” cries the lady, I will allow you to call 
them blind; but Miſs Oſborne was a charming 

irl.“ 8 

T She certualy was handſome,” anſwered he, and 
a very conſiderable fortune; ſo I thought wy Ame- 
lia would have little difficulty in believing me, when 
I fixed on her as my miltrels. And I concluded, 
that my thus placing my affections on her known 
enemy, would be the ſureſt method of eradicating 


3 
every tender idea with which { had been ever ho- 


noured by Amelia. 
Well then, to Amelia I went ; ſhe received me 
with more than uſual coldne:ts aud referve; in 
which, to confeſs the truth, there appeared to me 
more of anger than indifference, and more of 
dejection than of either. After tome ſhort intro- 
duction, I revived the diſcourſe of my amour, 
and preſently mentioned Miſs (:tborne as the lady 
whoſe name I had concealed, adding, thac the 
true reaſon why I did not mention her before, 
was, that I apprehended there was ſome little di- 
ſtance between them, which I hoped to have the 
happineſs of accommodating. 
Amelia anſwered, with much gravity, If you 
know, Sir, that there is any diſtance between us, 
I ſuppoſe you know the reaſon of that diitance; 
and then, I think, I could not have expected to 
be affronted by her name. would not have 
you think, Mr Booth, that I hate Miſs ſborne. 
No! Heaven is my witnels, I deipiſe her too much. 
Indeed, when I reflect how much I loved the 
woman who hath treated me fo cruelly, : owa it 
gives me pain— When I lay, as I then imagiaed, 
and as all about me believed, upon my deuth bed, 
in all the agonies of pain and miſery, to become 
the object of laughter to my deareſt frieml.—0 
Mr Booth, it is a cruel reflectioug! and could I 
after this have expected from you ?—but why 
not from you, to whom I am a perſon entirely in- 
different, 
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« different, if ſuch a friend could treat me fo bar- 
% baroufly ?” 

During the greateſt part of this ſpeech, the tears 
© © ſtreamed from her bright eyes. I could endure it 
no longer. I caught up the word indifferent, and 
repeated it, ſaying, Do you think then, Madam, 
© that Miſs Emily is indifferent to me? 

« Yes ſurely, I do,” anſwered ſhe, © I know I 
« am; indeed, why ſhould I not be indifferent to 
« vou? 

„ faid I, then, declared no- 
* thing ?” 

there is no need of your eyes,” anſwered ſhe, 
% Your tongue hath declared that you have ſingled 
„ out of all womankind my greateſt, I will ſay, my 
„% baſeſt enemy. I own I once thought that cha- 
* racter would have been no recommendation to you. 
4 —But why did I think ſo? I was born to deceive 
« myſeli.” 

© I then fell on my knees before her; and for- 
* cing her hand, cried out, O my Amelia, I can 
© bear no longer. You are the only miſtreſs of my 
© affz&ions ; you are the deity I adore. In this ſty le 
© ] ran on for above two or three minutes, what it 
© is impoſſible to repeat, till a torrent of contending 
* paſſions, together with the ſurpriſe, overpower- 
ed her gentle ſpirits, and the fainted away in my 
© arms. 

To deſcribe my ſenſation till ſhe returned to 
© herſelf, is not in my power.'— You need not,” 
cried Miſs Matthews. —* Oh! happy Amelia! why, 
had I not been bleiſed with ſuch a paſſion ?*— I 
am convinced, Madam,“ continued he, you can- 
not expect all the particulars of the tender ſcene 
which enſued. I was not enough in my fenlſes to 
remember it all. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that That 
© behaviour with which Amelia, while ignorant of 
© its motive, had been ſo much diſpleaſed, when the 
© became le {ible of that motive, proved the ſtrong- 
* eſt recommendation to her fayour ; and ſhe was 
© pleaſed to call it generous. | 

© Genes 
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* Generous !' repeated the lady, and fo it was 
* almoit beyond the reach of hwnanity, I queiltion 
* whether you ever had an equal.” 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the ſame 
doubt with Miſs Matthews; and, leſt he ſhould, 
we will here make a gap in our hitory, to give 
kim an opportunity of accurately conſidering whe- 
ther this conduct of Mr Booth was natural or no; 
and conſequently, whether we have, in this place, 
maintained or deviated from that rict adherence to 
univerſal truth which we profeis above all other ni- 
ſtorians. 


E „ 3. 
The narratide continued, Mare of the taucliſtæne. 


OOTH made a proper acknowledgement cf 
Miſs Matthews's civility, and then reaewed his 
ſtory. 
* We were upon the footing of lovers; and Ame- 
lia threw all her reierve more and more, till at le agth 
found all that return of my affection, Which waz 
tendereſt lover can require. 
My ſituation would row have been a PRraci.cy 
had not my happincis been interrupted with the 
ſame reflections I have already mentioned; had I 
not, in ſhort, concluded, that i mutt derive all my 
joys from the almo;t certain ruin of that dear erca- 
ture to whom 1 would owe them. 
» This thought hwmted me night and day, til 
I, at laſt, grew unable to ſupport it; I therctore 
s reſolved, in the tlrongeit manner, to lay it belurz 
« Amelia. 

One evening then, after the higheſt profeifions of 
the mou diſintereited love, in which Heaven knows 
my ſincerity, I took an occation to tpeak to Amelia, 
in the follow. ing manner: 

„Too true it is, I am afraid, my deareſt crea- 
“ ture, that the ngheld human bappinels is imper— 
« fet. Fiow rich would be my cup, was it not for 
* one poiiconous drop v hich imbiuers the whole! 
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O Amelia, what muſt be the conſequence of my 
ever having the honour to call you mine! You 
know my fituation in life, and you know your 
own : I have nothing more than the poor pro- 
viſion of an enſign's commiſſion to depend on; 
your ſole dependence is on your mother ; thould 
any act of diſobedience defeat your expectations, 
how wretched muſt your lot be with me! O 
Amelia, how ghaſtly an obje& to my mind is the 
apprehenſion of your diſtreſs ! can I bear to re- 
fle& a moment on the certainty of your forego- 
ing all the couveniencies of life; on the poli- 
bility of your ſuffering all its moit dreadful in- 
conveniencies ! what mult be iny miſery then, to 
ſee you in ſuch a ſituation, and to upbraid myſelf 
with being the accurſed cuuſe of bringing you to 
it! ſuppoſe roo, in ſuch a feaſon, I ſhould be 
ſummoned from you. Could I fubmit to fee you 
encounter all the hazards, the fatigues of war, 
with me ! you could not yourſelf, however wil- 
ling, ſupport them a ſingle campaign. What 
then, muit I leave you to ſtarve alone, deprived 
of the tenderneſs of a huſband, deprived too of 
the tenderneſs of the beſt of mothers, through 
my means? a woman molt dear to me, for being 
the parent, the nurſe, and the friend of my 
Amciia,------Bur, O my ſweet creature, carr 
vour thoughts a Jiule farther, Think of the 
ten dereſt conſequences, the deareſt pledges of 
our love, Can I bear to think of entailing beg- 
gary on the polterity of my Amelia? on our 
© Heavens! on our children? —-On the other fide, 
is it poſliLle even to mention the word---1 will not, 
mult not, cannot, ,cannot part with you.--- What 
mutt we do, Amelia? it is now I Caccrely atk your 
advice,” | 

« What advice can I give you,” ſaid the, “ in ſuch 
an alternative? would to Heaven We had never 
ract !“ 


* Theſe words were accompanied with a ſigh, and 


© a look inexpreſſibly tender, the tears at the fame 
* tifze over ow ing all her lovely ches. I was 
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* endeavouring to reply, when I was interrupted by 
* what ſoon put an end to the ſcene. 
Our amour had already been buzzed all over 
the town; and it came at laſt to the ears of Mrs 
Harris: I had, indeed, obſerved of late a great 
alteration in that lady's behaviour towards me, 
whenever I viſited at the houſe; nor could I for 
a long time, before this evening, ever obtain a 
private interview with Amelia; and now, it ſeems, 
I owed it to her mother's intention of over-hear- 
ing all that paſſed between us. 
* At the period then abovementioned, Mrs Harris 
burſt from the cloſet, where the had hid herſell, 
and ſurpriſed her daughter, reclining on my botom 
in all that tender ſorrow I have jutt deſcribed. I 
will not attempt to paint the rage of the mother, 
or the daughter's contuſion, or my own. * Here 
are very fine doings, indeed, cries Mrs Harris; 
you have made a noble uſe, Amelia, of my in- 
% dulgence, and the trait [ repoſed in you. —As for 
you, Mr Booth, I will not accuſe you; you have 
* pied my child, as 1 ought to have expeded; L 
% may thank myſelf for what hath happened.“ With 
© much more of the ſame kind, before the wou 
* ſuffer me to ſpeak; but at lait, I obtained a hear- 
ing, and offcred to excuſe my poor Amelia, who 
was ready to fink into the earth under the oppreſſion 
of grief, by taking as much blame as 1 could 
on myſelf. Mrs Harris anſwered, No, Sir, I 
mult ſay you are innocent in compariſon of her; 
nay, I can fay, I have heard you uſe diſſuaſive 
arguments; and ! promiſe you they are of weight. 
I have, I thank Heaven, one dutiful child, and L 
ſhall henceforth think her my only one.” She 
* then forced the poor, trembling, fainting Amelia 
© out of the room; which when the had done, the 
* began very coolly to reaſon with me on the folly, 
Das well as iniquity, which I had been guilty of; 
* and repcated to me almoit every word I had before 
* urged to her daughter. In fine, the at laſt obtained 
* of me a promiſe that I would ſoon go to my regi- 
- * Ment, 
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ment, and ſubmit to any miſery, rather than that 
of being the ruin of Amelia. 
* I now, for many days, endured the greateſt, 
torments which the human mind is, I believe, 
capable of feeling : and I can honeltly fay, I tried 
all the means, and applied every argument which 
I could raiſe to cure me of my love. And to 
make theſe the more eTectual, I ſpent every night 
in walking backwards and fcrwards in the fight 
of Nis Parris s houſe, where I never failed to find 
ſome object cr other, which railed ſome tender idea 
of my lovely Amelia, and almoſt drove me to di- 
ſtruction. 
* And, don't ron think, Sir,“ ſaid Miſs Matthews, 
you teck a mot prepoſterous method to cure your- 
felt :“ 
Alas, Nladam,” anſwered he, you cannot fee it 
in a more abſurd light than 1 do; but thoſe know 
little of real love or grief, who do not know 
how ranch we deceive ourielves when we pretend 
to aiin at the cure of either. It is with theſe, as 
it is wich ſeme diſtempers of the body, nothing is 
in the leait agreeable to us but what ſerves to 
heighten rhe diſeaſe. 
At the end of a fortnight, when I was driven 
inci to the highe! degree of deſpair, and could 
coutrive no method of conveying a letter to 
Amelia, how was I ſurpriſed when Mrs Harris's 
ſervant brought me a card, with an invitation 
from the mother herſelf, to drink tea that evening 
at her houle! 
* You will cafily believe, Madam, that I did not 
fail to agrecable an appointment: on my arrival, 
I was introduced into a large company of men and, 
women, Mrs Harris and my Amelia being part of. 
the company. | 
Amelia tcemed in my eyes to look more beau- 
tiful than ever, and behaved with all the gaiety 
imaginable, The old lady treated me with much 
civility; but the young lady took little notice of 
me, and addreſſed moit or her diſcourſe to ano- 
ther gentleman preſcut, Indeed, the now 2 
| then 
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then gave me a look of no diſcouraging kind; and 
© I obierved her colour change more than once, 
when her eyes met mine: circumſtances which, 
perhaps, ought to have afforded me jufficient oin- 
fort; but they could not allay the thouſand doubts 
and fears with which I was alarmed: for my an- 
xious thoughts ſuggeſted no leſs to me than that 
Amelia had made her peace with her mother at 
the price of abandoning me for ever, and of giving 
her ear to ſome other lover All my prudence 
now vaniſhed at once; and I would that inſtant 
have gladly run away with Ameſia, and have mar- 
ried her without the leaſt conſideration of any con- 
ſequences. 
With ſuch thoughts I had tormented myſelf for 
near two hours, till moit of the company had taken 
their leave. This 1 was myſelf incapable of doing; 
nor do l know when I ſhould have put an end to 
my viſit, had not Dr Harriſon taken me away al- 
molt by force, telling me, in a whilper, that he had 
ſomething to lay to me of great conſequence. 
You know the Doctor, Madam 
Very well, Sir, anſwered Miſs Matthews, © and 
© one of the beit men in the world he is, and an ho- 
© nour to the ſacred order to which he belongs.” 

* You will judge,” replied Booth, by the ſeqiel, 
© whether I have reaſon to think him fo.'—He then 
proceeded as in the next chapter. 


. 
The flory of Mr Booth continued: In this chapter the 
reader will perceive a glimpſe of the charater 2, a 
very good divine ; with ſome matters of A very ten- 


der kind. 
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H E Doctor conducted me into his ſtudy; and 

then, deſiring me to ſic dow.., began, as near 
as I can remember, in theſ: words, or at leaſt to 
this purpole : | | 
„Lou cannot imagine, young gentleman, that. 
* your love for Miis Emily is any fe--<t in this 
* place; I h ave known it ſome time, and have 
G 3 been, 
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been, I afure you, very much your enemy in this 
6 aur.” | 

* I anſwered, that I was very much obliged to 
him.“ 

« Whr, fo you are,” replied he, and ſo perhaps 
« you will thiak yourſelr when you know all. 1 
« went about a fortnight ago to Mrs Harris, to ac- 
« quaint her with my apprehenſions on her daugh- 
« ter's account: for though the matter was much 
« talked of, I thonght it might poſſibly not have 
reached her ears, I will he very plain with you. 
« I adviſed her to take ail pollible care of the young. 
„lady, and even to ſend her to tome place, where 
„ the might be eifetnaily kept out of your reach, 
*« while you remains in the town,” 

And do you think, Sir,” mid I, that this was 
* aing a kind part by me? or do you expect that I 
* thould thank you on this occaſion ?* 

« Young man,” anſwered he, did not intend 
vou any kindacts; nor do 1 defire any of your 
thanks. My intention was to preicrve a worthy 
lady from a young fellow of whom I had heard no 
« goud character, and whom I imagined to have a 
« defign of ſtealing a human creature for the jake of 
„ her tortune,” 

* It wis very kind of you, indeed,” anſwered I, © to 
entertain ſuch an opinion of me.“ 

« Why, Sir,” replied the Doctor, “ it 1s-the opinion 
« which, [ believe, moit of you young gentlemen of 
+ the order of the rag deierve, I have known ſome 
„in kances, and have heard of more, where ſuch 
« young fellows have committed robbery under the 
name of marriage.” 

* I was going to interrupt him with ſome anger, 
* when he deſired me to have a little patience, and 
then informed me, that he had viſited Mrs Har- 
© xis, with the above-mentioned deſign, the even- 
ing after the diſcovery I have related; that Mrs 
* Aucris, without waiting for his information, had 
« reconated to him all which had happened the 
evening before; and indeed the muit have an 
excellent memory, for I think the repeated — 

wor 
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* word I ſaid; and added, that ſhe had confined 
her daughter to her chamber, where the kept her 
a cloſe prifoner, and had not ſeen her ſince. 

I cannot expreis, nor would modeſty ſuffer me 
it I could, all chat now paſſed. "The Doctor took 
me by the hand, and burit forth into the warmett 
commendations of the ſenſe and generonty which, 
he was pleaſed to fay, diſcovered themſelves in my 
tpeech. You know, Madam, his firong and fin- 
gular way of expreſſing himleif on all occalions, 
eſpecially when he is affected with any tang. *. 
faid he, it I knew halt a dozen ſuch inftances in 
the army, the painter ſhould put red liveries upon 
all the laints in my cloter, 

From this inſtant the Doctor told me, he hat 
become my friend and zenlous advocate with Mrs 
Harris, on whom he had at laſt prevailed, though 
not without the greateſt difficulty, to content to 
my marrying Amelia, upon condition that I ſettled 
every penny x hich the mother thould lay down ; 
and that the would retain a certain ſum in her 
hands, which ſhe would at any time depolice for 
my advancement in the army. 

* You will, I hope, Madam, conceive, that T 
made no heſitation at theſe conditions ; nor need 
[ mention the joy which ] felt on this occation, or 
the acknowledgment I paid the Doctor, who 15 
indeed, as you lay, one of the beſt of men. 
The next morning I had perraithon to viſit 
Amelia, who received me in ſuch a manner, that 
I now concluded my happineſs to be complete. 
Every thing was now agreed on all ſides, and 
lawyers employed to prepare the writings, when 
an unexpected cloud aroſe ſuddenly in our ſerene 
{ky, and all our joys were obſcured in a moment. 
When matters were, as I apprehended, drawing 
near a concluſion, I received an expre!s that a 
ſiſter, whom I tenderly loved, was fcized with a 
violent fever, and earneſtly deſired me to come to 
her. immediately obeyed the ſurnmons. and, 
as it was then about two in the morning, without 


* ſtaying even to take leave of Ainzlia, tor whom 
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I left a ſhort billet, acquainting her with the rea- 


* {on of my ablence. 
* The gentleman's honſe where my ſiſter then 
was, ſtood at fifty miles diſtance, aud though I 
uſed the utmoit expedition, the unmercitul di- 
temper had, before my arrival, entirely deprived 
the poor girl of her ſenſes, as it ſoon after did of 
her life. 
* Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumul- 
tuous delight with which the approaching hour 
of poſletimg her filled my heart, could, for a 
while, allay my grief at the loſs of my beloved 
Nancy. Upon my ſoul, I cannot yet mention 
her name without tears, Never brother and ſiiter 
had, | believe, a higher friendſhip for each other. 
Poor dear girl ! whilit | fat by her in her light- 
headed fits, the repeated ſcarce any other name but 
mine : and it plainly appezred, that when her dear 
reaſon was raviſhed away from her, it had left my 
image on her fancy, and that the laſt uſe the had 
* made of it was to think on me.— Send for my 
« dear Billy immediately, ihe cried, © | know 
© he will come to me in a moment. Will nobody 
« fetch him to me? pray, don't kill me before l fee 
him once more—You durit not uſe me ſo if he 
« was here.'—---Every accent ſtill rings in my 
« ears—Oh heavens! to hear this, and at the ſame 
time to fee the poor delirious creature deriving 
the greateit horrors from my fight, and miſta- 
* king me for a highwayman who had a little befor? 
* robbed her.—BÞut I atk your pardon, the ſenſations 
« I felt are to be known only from experience, and to 
« you muſt appear dull and infipid. At laſt ſhe ſeemed 
for a moment to know me, and cried, * O heavens ! 
« my deareſt brother! upon which the fell into im- 
* mediate convulſions, and died away in my arms.” 
Here Booth ſtopped a moment, and wipe his 
eyes; and Miſs Matthews, perhaps out of com- 
plailance, wiped hers, | 
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Containing ftrange revolutions of fortune. 


OOTH proceeded thns : 
* Ths loſs, perhaps, Madam, you will think 


* kad made me miſerable enough; but fortune did 
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not think ſo: for, on the day when my Nancy 
was to be buried, a courier arrived from Dr 
Harriſon with a letter, in which the Doctor ac- 
quainted me, that he was jult come from Moes 
Harris, when he diſpatched the expreis; and eur- 
neltly deſired me to return the very inſtant I re- 
ceived his letter, as l valued my Amelia. Though 
if the daughter, added he, ſhould take after her 
mother (as moſt of them da) it will be, perhaps, 
wiler in you to ſtay away. 

I preſently ſent for the meſſenger into my room, 
and with much difficulty extorted from him, that 
a great *ſquire, in his coach and fix, was come to 
Mrs Harris's, and that the whole town ſaid he 


was thortly to be married to Amelia. 


© I now foon perceived how mach ſuperior my love 
for Amelia was to every other paſſion ;, poor Naacy's 
idea diſappeared in a moment; I quitted the dear 
lifeleis corpſe, over which I had thed * thouſand 
tears, left the care of the funeral to others, and 
polted, may almolt fay flew, back to Amelia, and 
alighted at the Doctor's houſe, as he had deſired me 
in his letter. 

* The good man preſently acquiinted me with 
what had hwppened in my abſence. Mr Winck- 
worth had, it ſeems, arrived the very day of my 
departure with a grand equipage, and withont 
celay had made formal propoſals to Mrs Harris, 
offering to ſettle any part of his vaſt eitate, in 


whatever manner ſhe pleaſed, on Amelia. Ubete 


propolals the old lady had, without any delibe- 
ration, accepted, and had inſiſted, in the moit 
violent manner, on her danghter's compliance, 
which Amelia had as peremptorily refuſed to 


give; inſilling, on her part, on the conſent witci 
her 
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her mother had beſore given to our marriage, in 
which the was heartily ſeconded by the Doctor, who 
declared to her, as he now did to me, that we 


* ought as much to be eſteemed man and wite, as if 
the ceremony had already paſſed between ns.” 


* Theſe remonſtrances, the Doctor told me, had 
worked no effect on Mrs Harris, who ſtill per ſiſted 
in her avowed reſolution of marrying her daughter 
to Winckworth, whom the Doctor had likewiſe at- 
tacked, telling him, that he was paying his addreſſes 
to another man's wife: but all to no purpoſe; the 
young gentleman was too much in love to hearken 
to any diſſuaſives. 
* We now entered into a conſultation what means 
to employ. The Doctor ear neſtly proteſted againſt 
any violence to be afcred ta the perſon of Winck- 
worth, which, I belicve, I had raſhly threatened ; 
declaring, chat it | made any attempt of that kind, 
he would for ever aban-lon my cauſe. I made him 
a folemn promiſe of torbearance. At laſt, he de- 
termined to pay another viſit to Mrs Harris, and if 
he found her obdurate, he ſaid, he thought hunſelf 
at liberty to join ns together without any further 
conſent of the mother; which every parent, be ſaid, 
had a right to refuſe, but not to retract when given, 
unleſs the party himſelf, by ſome conduct of his, 
ave 2 reaſon. 
* The Doctor having made his viſit with no better 
ſucceſs than hefore, the matter now debated was, 
how to get poſſeſſion of Amelia by ſtratagem: for 
was now a cloſer priſoner than ever, was her 
mother's bed-fellow by night, and never out of her 
ſight by day. 
While we were deliberating on this point, a wine- 
merchant of the town came to vifit the Doctor, to 
inform him, that he had juſt bottled off a hogſhead 
of excellent old port, of which he offered to ſpare 
him a hamper, faying, That he was that day to 
ſend in twelve dozen to Mrs Harris. 
* The Doctor now ſmiled at a conceit which came 
into his head; and, taking me aſide, aſked me, if 


* I had love enough for the young lady to venture 
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into the houſe in a hamper. I joyfully leaped at 
the propo:al, to which the merchant, at the Doc- 
tor's interceſſion, conlented : for I believe, Madam, 
you know the great authority which that worthy 
man had over the whole town. The Doctor, more- 
over, promiſed to procure a licence, and to pertorm 
the office for us at his houſe, if I could find any 
means of conveying Amelia thither. 

* In this hamper, then, } was carried to the houſe, 
and depoſited in the entry, where | had not lain 
long before I was again removed and packed up in 
a cart, in order to be ſent five miles into the coun- 
try: for I heard the orders given as I lay in the 
entry ; and there I likewiſe heard, that Amelia and 
her mother were to follow me the next morni 

© I was unloaded from my cart, and ſet down with 
the reſt of the lumber, in a great hall. Here [ re- 
mained above three hours, impatiently waiting for 
the evening, when I determined to quit a poiture 
which was become very uneaſy, and break my priſon; 
but Fortune contrived to releaſe me ſooner, by the 
following means : the houſe where I now was, had 
been left in the care of one maid-ſervant. This 
faithful creature came into the hall, with the foot- 
man who had driven the cart. A ſcene of the high- 
elt fondneſs having paſſed between them, the fellow 
propoſed, and the maid contented, to open the 
hamper and drink a bottle together, which, they 
agreed, their miitreſs would hardly miſs in ſuch a 
quantity. They preſently began to execute their 
purpoie. .They opened the hamper, and to their 
great ſurpriſe diſcovered the contents. 

* | took an immediate advantage of the conſterna- 
tion which appeared in the countenances of both 
the {:rvants, and had ſufficient pretence of mind to 
improve the knowledge of thoſe ſecrets to which I 
was privy. | told them, that it entirely depended on 
their behaviour to me whether their miltrefs thould 
ever be acquainted, either with what they had 


* done, or with what they had intended to do : for 
that, if they would keep my ſecret, I would recipro- 
* cally keep theirs, I then acquainted them with my 
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6 purpoſe of lying concealed in the houſe, in order 
© to watch an opportunity of obtaining a private in- 
terview with Amelia. 
* In the ſituation in which theſe two delinquents 
ſtood, you may be allured it was not dificult for 
me to ſeal up their lips. In thort, they agreed to 
whatever I propoſed. I Jay that evening iu my dear 
Ameclia's bed-charaber, and was in the morning 
conveyed into an 01 lumber garret, where I was to 
wait wu!l Amelia {whom the maid promiled, on her 
arrival, to inform of my place of concealment) 
could find ſome opportunity of ſecing me, 
* I atk pardon for interrupting you,” cries Miſs 
Matthews, © but you bring to my remembrance a 
* toolith ſtory which [ heard at that time, though at a 
* great diltance from you: that an officer had, in 
* contederacy wiih Nils Harris, broke open her mo- 
* ther's cellar, and ſtole away a great quantity of her 
vine. I mention it only to ſhew you what fort of 
© toundations molt (tories have.” 

Booth told her he had heard ſome ſuch thing him- 
ſelf, and then continued his ſtory as in the next 
chapter. 
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Containing many ſurpriſing adventures. 


e ER E, continued he, I remained the whole 
< day, in hopes of a happineſs, the expected ap- 

© proach of which gave me ſuch a delight, that I 
* would not have exchanged my poor lodgings for 
the fineſt palace in the univerſe. 

A litle after it was dark Mrs Harris arrived, to- 
gether with Amelia and her ſiiler. I cannot exprels 
how much my heart now began to flutter ; for as 
my hopes every moment encreaſed, ſtrange fears, 
which I had not felt before, began now to iatermingle 
with them. 

* When I had continued full two hours in theſe 
* circumſtances, I heard a woman's ſtep tripping 
6 9 ſtairs, which I fondly hoped was my — . 

* but 
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but all on a ſudden the door flew open, and Mrs 
Harris herſelf appeared at it, with a countenance 
pale as death, her whole body trembling, I ſuppo!c, 
with anger; the fell upon me in the moit bitter lan. 
ge. It is not neceſſary to repeat what ſhe ſaid, 
nor indeed can I, I was ſo thocked aud contounded on 
this occalion. In a word, the ſcene ended with my 
departing without ſeeing Amelia. 
And pray,” cries Miſs Matthews, how happened 
this untortunate diſcovery ?” 
Booth anſwered, that the lady at ſupper ordered 
a bottle of wine, which neither mytelf,” ſaid he, 
nor the ſervants, had preſence of mind to provide, 
Being told there was none in the houle, though 
ſhe had been before informed that the things cam? 
all ſafe, the had ſent for the maid, who being un- 
able to deviſe any nous, had f. illen on her knees, 
and after confeſſing her deſign of oper. ing a bottle, 
which the imputed | to the fellow, betrayed poor me 
to her miltre's, 
* Well, Madam, after a lecture cf about a quarter 
of an hour's duration from Mrs Harris, I ſultered 
her to conduct me to the outward gate of her conrt- 
yard, whence I ſet forward in a diiconſUlate condi- 
tion of mind, towards my lodgings, t had five 
miles to walk in a dark and rainy night; but how 
can I mention thele trifling circunitances as any 
aggravation of my di. app intment 7 
* tow was it potlible,” cries Mi's Mathews, * that 
you could be got out of the houſe without fzeing 
Miſs Harris?“ 
© I aſſure you, Madam, anſwere d Rooth, I have 
often wondered at it myſelt; but my ſpirits were ſo 
much funk at the fight of her mother, that no man 
was ever a greater c ward than I was at that in- 
ſtant. Indeed I believe my tender concern tor the 
terrors of Amelia, were the principal cauſe of my 
ſubmillion. However it was, i lett che houle, and 
walked about an hundred yards, when, at the 
corner of the garden wall, a male voice, in a 
whi'per, cried out, Mr Pooth.” The perion 


Vas extremely near me, but it was ſo dark I could 
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* ſcarce ſez her; nor did I, in the confuſion I was in, 
* immediatcly recognize the voice, I aniwered in a 
line of Congreve's, which burit from my lips ſpoi- 
* taneoully; for I am ſure I bad no intention to quote 
plays at that time: 

* Who calls the wretched thing that was Al- 

* phonly ?” 

VU pon which a woman leapt into my arms, crying 
© out, —— O it is indeed my Alphonſo, my only 
«« Alphonſo! O Mits Mathews! gueſs what I felt 
« when I lound I had my Amelia in my arms. I em- 
* braced her with an ecitacy not to be deſcribed, at 
the fame inftant pouring a thouſand tenderneſſes 
into her ears; at lealt, it I could expreſs fo many 
to her in a min«te; ſor in that time the alarm be- 
gan at the houic, Mrs Harris had miſſed her daugh- 
ter, and the court was preſently full of lights and 
noites of all kinds. | | 

+ I now lifted Amelia over a gate, and jumping 
* after, we crept along together by the ſide of a hedge 
© a Uiferent way from what led to the town, as I ima- 
gined that would be the road through which they 
* would purſue us. In this opinion I was right: for 
« we heard them pas along that road, and the voice 
* of Mrs Farris herſelf, who rin with the reſt, not- 
c 
« 


* 


withſtanding the darkne!s and the rain. By theſe 
means we luckily made our eſcape, and clambring 
* ever hedge and ditch, my Amelia performing the 
part cf a hercine all the way, we at length arrived 
at a little green lme, Where Hood a vait ſpreading 
* Gat, under Which we {lcliercd ourſelves from a vic- 
« !:nt ſtorm. 
hen this was over, and the moon began to ap- 
pear, Amclia declared ſuc knew very well where lhe 
was; and a little farther, Rriking into another lane, 
to the right, ſhe ſuid, that would lead us to a houſe 
where we thonkl be both [ate and unſuſpected. I 
followed her directions, and we at length came-to a 
little cottage about three miles diſtant from Mrs 
tiarris's houſe. | 
As it now rained very violently, we entered this 
cettage, in which we eſpizd a light, without any 
* ceres 
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ceremony. Here we found an elderly woman {it- 
ting by herſelf at a little fire, who had no ſooner 
viewed us, than the inſtantly tprung from her feat. 
and, ſtarting back, gave the ſtrongeſt tokens of 
© amazement; upon which Amelia taid, Be not 
« ſurpriſed, nurſe, though you ſez me in a ſtrange 
« pickle [ own.* The old woman, alter having ie- 
veral times blefſed herlelf, and expreſſed the moit 
tender concern for the lady, who Rood dripping be- 
fore her, began to beitir herſelf in masing up the 
fire; at the ſame time entreating Amelia, that the 
might be permitted to furnith her with ſome cloaths, 
* which, ſhe faid, thongh not fine, were clean and 
* wholeſome, and much drier than her own. I fe- 
* conde:l this motion fo vehemently, that Amelia, 
* thongh the declared herſelf under no apprehenhon 
* cf catching cold, (the hath indeed the belt conititi- 
tion in che worl1) at lat confented, and I retirel 
without doors, under a in-d, to give my angel an 
opportunity of Ereiling herfelt in the only rem 
which the cottaze ailorded below dairs. 
At my return into the ron, Amelia inſiged on 
mp exchangin g my cont for one Which belonged to 
the old woman's fon,'— 1 am very glad,” cried 
Miſs Matthews, to find ine did not forget you. | 
* own I thought it ſoinewhat cruel to turn you one 
into the rain! O Nis Mathes, continued he, 
taking no notice of her obſervation, I had now an 
opportunity of contemplating the vait power of ex- 
quifite beauty, which nothing almoit can add to 
* or diminich. Amelia, in the poor rags of her old 
* nurſe, looked ſcarce leſs benntiful than 1 have ſee: 
her appear at a bail or an aſſembly. - Well, well, 
cries Miſs Matthews, to be ſure the did; -- but pray 
go on with your tory.” 

The old woman,” continued he, after having 
* equipped us as well as the conld, and placed our 
* wet cloaths before the fire, began to grow inqui- 
* fitive; and, after ſome ejaculations, ſhe cried—* O 
*© my dear young Madam, my mind miſgives me 
„ hugezouſly ; and pray, who is this fine young 
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„ gentleman? Oh! Miſs Emmy, Miſs Emmy! I 
am afraid Madam knows nothing of all this mat- 
ter.“ © Snppoſe he ſhould be my huſband, nurſe,” 
aniwered Arnelia, —* Oh! good! and if he be, 
replies the nurſe, © I hope he is ſome great gentle- 
man or other, with a vaſt eſtate, and a coach and 
fix: for to be ſure if an he was the greateſt lord 
„in the land, you would deſerve it all.“ But 
* why do I attempt to mimic the honeſt creature. 
In ſhort, ſhe diſcovered the greateſt affection for my 
* £melia: wich which I was much more delighted 
* thou I was offended at the ſuſpicions ſhe ſhewed 
* of rae, or the many bitter curſes which ſhe denoun- 
* ced againſt me, it I ever proved a bad huſband ta 
ſo ſweet a young lady. 
* I fo well inproved the hint given me by Ame- 
lia, that the old woman had no doubt of our be- 
ing really married; and comforting herſelf, that 
it was nat as well as it might have been, yet 
Madam had enongh for us both, and that hap- 
pinels did not always depend on great riches, the 
began to rail at the old lady ſor having turned us 
out of ders, which I fcarce told an untruth in 
alerting. And when Amelia faid, © the hoped 
„her nurſe would not betray her,“ the good 
woman anſwered with much warmth,----* Betray 
© yon, my dear young Madam! no, that I would 
„ not, it the King wouli give me all that he is 
© worth. No, not it Madam herſelf would give me 
„the great houſe, and the whole farm belonging 
* 26. 
be good woman then went out and fetched a 
chicken from the rooſt, which ſhe killed, and 
began to pick, without aſking any queſtions. 
Then ſummoning her ſon, who was in bed, to 
her aſfiltance. ſhe began to prepare this chicken 
for our ſupper. This ſhe afterwards ſet before 
us in ſo neat, I may almolt ſay elegant a man- 
© ner, that whoever would have diſdained it, either 
« doth not know the ſenſation of hunger, or doth 
not deſerve to have it gratified. Our food was 
attended 
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4 
attended with ſome ale, which our kind hoſteſs 
* faid the intende4 not to have tappe 4 till Chri }- 
mas; but, added ſhe. I little thought er 
„to have the honour of {ecing my dear Gd 
lady in this poor place.” 

For wy own part, no human being was then 
an object of en vy to me; and even Amelia feemett 
to be in pretty good ſpirits ; the ſoftly whiſpered 
to me, that ſhe perceived there might be happineſs 
in a cottage,” 

A coitage !“ criez Miſs Matthews, fighing, * z 
cottage with the man one loves 1s a palace.” 
When ſupper was ended,” eontinned Booth, 
the good woman began to think of our further 
wants, and very carneſtly recommended her bed 
to us, ſaying, it was a very neat though homcly 
one, and that ſhe could furniſh us with a pair 
of clean theets. She added fome perſuafives which 
painted my angel all over with vermilion. A 
for myſelf, | behaved ſo awkwardly and foolithly, 
and fo readily agreed to Amelia's reſolution of 
fitting up all night, that if it did not give the 
nurſe any ſuſpicicn of our marriage, it onght to 
have inſpired her with the utmoit contempt for 
me, 

We both endeavoured to prevail with nurſe to- 
retire to her own bed, but found it utterly im- 
pollible to ſucceed; the thanked Heaven the un- 
derſtood breeding better than that. And ſo well 
bred was the good woman, that we could fearce 
get her ont of the room the whole night. Luckily 
* for us we both. underſtood French, by means of 
* which we conſulted together, even in her preſence, 
upon tae meaſures we were to take in our preſent 
* exivency, At length it was refolved that I thoutd 
* ſend a letter by this young lad whom i have jult 
bef re mentioned, to our wortty friend the Dodter, 
deliring » 5 company at our hut, ſnce we thought 
it utterly unlafe to venture to the town, which we 
knew would be in an uproar on our account before 
the morning.” 
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Here Booth made a full ſtop, ſailed, and then 


ſaid, he was going to mention to ridiculons a diſtreſs, 
that he could ſcarce think of it without laughing.— 
What this was the reader ſhall know in the next 
chapter. 


EA. 
The ſtory of Booth continued. More ſurpriſing adven- 


tures. 


0 ROM what trifles, dear Miſs Matthews,” 
cried Booth, * may ſome of our greateſt di- 

* ſtreſſes ariſe ! do you not perceive | am going to 
* tell you we had neither pen, ink, nor paper in 
our preſent exigency. 

A verbal meſſage was now our only reſource ;: 
however, we contrived to deliver it in ſuch terms, 
that neither nurſe nor her ſon could poſſibly con- 
ceive any ſuſpicion from it of the preſent ſituation 
of our afairs. Indeed, Amelia whiſpered me; I 
might ſately place any degree of confidence in the 
lad ; for he had been her foſter brother, and the had 
a great opinion of his integrity. He was in truth 
a boy of very good natural parts; and Dr Har- 
riſon, who had received him into his family, at 
Amelia's recommendation. had bred him up to write 
and read very well, and had taken ſome pains to 
infuſe into him the principles of boneſty and re-- 
ligion. He was not indeed even now diſcharged 
from the Doctor's ſervice; but had been at home 
with his mother for ſome time on account of 
the ſmall-pox, from which he was lately re- 
covered. 

I have ſaid ſo much,” continued Booth, of the 
* boy's character, that you may not be ſurpriſed at 
* ſome ſtories which 1 ſhall tell you of him here- 
* after, 

* am going now, Madam, to relate to you one 
of thoſe ſtrange accidents, which are produced by 
© {uch a train of circumſtances, that mere N | 

* hath 
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* hath been thought incapable of bringing them 
* together ; and which have theretore ,given birth, 
in ſuperſtitious minds, to fortune, and to tevera! 
* other imaginary being3. 

We were now impatiently expecting the arrival 
of the Doctor; our meſſenger had been gone mack 
* more than a ſufficient time, which to us, you may 
be affured, appeared not at all thorter than it was, 
* when nurſe, who had gone out of doors on ſome 
* errand, came running haſtily to us, crying out, 
O my dear young Madam, her Ladyſhip's coach 
is juſt at the door.” Amelia turned pale as death 
at theſe werds; indeed, I feared ſhe would have 
* fainted, if I could be faid to fear, who had ſcarce 
any cf my ſenſes left, and was ia a condition little 
better than my angel's. 

* While we were both in this dreadful fituation, 
Amelia fallen back in her chair with the counte- 
* nance in which ghoſts are painted, myſelf at her 
* feet, with a complexion of no very different co- 
* lour, and nurſe ſereaming out, and throwing water 
in Amelia's face, Mrs Harris entered the room. At 
* the fight of this ſcene, ſhe threw herſelf likewiſe 
into a chair, and called immediately for a glais of 
* water, which Miſs Betty, her daughter, fupplied 
her with; for as to nurie, nothing was capable of 
making any impreſſion on her, whilit the appre- 
hended her young miſtreſs to be in danger. 

* The Doctor had now entered the room, and 
coming immediately up to Amelia, after ſome ex- 
preſſions of ſurpriſe, he took her by the hand, 
called her his little ſugar - plumb, and aſiured her 
© there were none but friends preſent. He chen led 
* her tottering acroſs the room to Mrs Harris. Ame» 
lia then fell upon her knees before her mother, 
© but the Doctor caught her up, ſaying, © Uiz that 
„ Colture, child, only to the Almighty :* but I need 
not mention this fngularity of his to you, who 
© know him ſo well, and muſt have heard him often 
«* diſpute againſt addreſſing ourſelves to man in the 
* humbleſt poſture which we uſe towards the ſupreme 
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* I will tire yon with no more particulars; we 
were ſoon ſatisfied that the Doctor had reconciled 
us and our affairs to Mrs Harris; and we now 
proceeded directly to church, the Doctor having 
before provided a licence for us.” 
© But where is the ſtrange accident ?* cried Miſs 
Matthews : * ſure you raiſed more curiolity than you 
have ſatisfied.” 
© Indeed, Madam,” anſwered he, your reproof 
is jult; I had like to have forgotten it; but you 
cannot wonder at me, when you reflect on that in- 
tereſting part of my ſtory, which I am now rela- 
ting. But before I mention this accident, I muſt 
tell you what happened after Amelia's eſcape from 
her mother's houſe. Mrs Harris at firit ran out 
into the lane among her ſervants, and purſued us 
(fo the imagined) along the road leading to the 
town; but that being very dirty, and a violent 
ſtorm of rain coming, the took ſhelter in an ale- 
houſe, about half a mile from her own houſe, 
whither ſhe ſent for her coach : ſhe then drove to- 
gether with her daughter to town; where, ſoon 
after her arrival, ſhe tent for the Doctor, her uſual 
privy counſellor in all her affairs. They ſat up all 
night together, the Doctor endeavouring, by argu- 
ments aud perſuaſions, to bring Mrs Harris to rea- 
ſon; but all to no purpoſe, though, as he hath 
informed me. Miſs Betty ſceonded him with the 
warmeſt entreaties.” 
Here Miſs Matthews laughed; of which Pooth 
begged to know the reaſon ; ſhe, at laſt, atter many 
apologies, faid, It was the firſt good thing the 
ever heard of Miſs Betty; nay,' ſaid the, © and 
* aſking your pardon for my opinion of your ſiſter, 
* ſince you will have it, 1 always conceived her to be 
* the deepeſt of hypocrites.” a 
Booth fetched a ſigh, and faid, he was afraid the 
had not always acted fo kindly ;—and tin, alter a 
little heſitation, procee ed. 
* You will be pleaſed, Madum, to reme wer, the 
* lad was ſent with a v- „ to the Doctor; 
© which meſſage wass mor than to acquain him 
+ where 
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* where we were, and to deſire the favour of his 
company, or that he would ſend a coach to 
bring us to whatever place he would pleaſe to 
meet us at, This meſſage was to be delivered to 
the Doctor himſelf,- and the meſſenger was order- 
ed, it he found him not at home, to go to him 
where-ever he was. He fultilled his orders, and 
told it to the Doctor, in the preſence of Mrs 
Harris.” 

Ob! the idiot,” cries Miſs Matthews. Not at 
all, anſwered Booth: he is a very ſenſible fellow, 
as you will, perhaps, ſay hereafter. He had not 
the leaſt realon to ſuſpect that any ſecrecy was 
neceſſury: for we took the utmoſt care he thould 
not ſuſpect it.— Well, Madam, this accident, which 
appeared ſo unfortunate, turned, in the higheſt 
degree, to our advantage. Mrs Harris no tooncr 
heard the metfage delivered, than ſhe fell into the 
molt violent paſſion imaginable, and accuſed the 
Doctor of being in the plot, and of having confe- 
derated with me in the defign of carrying off her 
daughter. | 

The Doctor, who had hitherto uſed only ſoothing 
methods, now talked in a different ſtrain. He con- 
feſſed the accuſation, and juſtified his conduct. 
He ſaid he was no meddler in the family aſſuirs 
of others, nor ſhould he have concerned himſelt 
with hers, but at her own requeſt; but that ſince 
Mrs Harris herfelf had made him an agent in 
this matter, he would take care to acquit himſelt 
with honour, and above all things to preſerve a 
« young lady for whom he had the bighelt eſteem;“ 


for the is,” cries he, and by Heavens he ſaid 


true, the moſt worthy, generous, and noble ot 
« all human beings.” You have yourſelf, Madam, 
* ſaid he, cpnſented to the match. I have, at your 
* requeſt, made the match; and then he added 
* ſome particulars relating to his opinion of me, 
© which my modeſty forbids me to repeat. Nay. 
but,“ cries Miſs Matthews, « I infilt on your con- 
« queſt of that modeſty for once.----Ve women do 
not love to hear one another's praiſes, and] 

be 
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be made amends by hearing the praiſes of a man 
and of a man, whom perhaps, added the with a 


leer, I ſhall not think much the better of upon 
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that account.'— In obedience to your commands 
then, Madam,” continued he, the Doctor was ſo 
kind to fay, he had inquired into my character, 
and had found that I had been a dutiful fon, and 
an aſſectionate brother. Relations,” ſaid he, in 
which, whoever diſcharges his duty well, gives us 
a well-grounded hope, that he will behave as 
properly in all the reſt.-------He concluded wich 
ſaying, That Amelia's happinefs, her heut, nay, 
her very reputation, were all concerned in this 
matter, to which as he had been made inſtru- 
mental, he vu reflved to carry her through it; 
and then taking the licence from his pocket, de- 
clared to Mrs Harris, that he wovld go that in- 
ſtant and murry her daughter where-ever he ſound 
her. This ſpeeeh, the Doctor's voice, his look, 
and his beha-iour, all which are ſuſſiciently cal- 
culated to inſpire awe, and even terror, when he 
lcaſes, frightened poor Mrs Harris, and wro:ght 
a more ſenſible effect than it was in his power to 
produce by all his arguments and entreaties; and 
J have already related what followed. 

* Thus the ftrange accident of our wanting pen, 
ink, and paper, and our not truſting the boy with 
our ſecret, occaſioned the diſcovery to Mrs Harris: 
that difcovery put the Doctor upon his metal, 
and produced that bleſſed event which I have 
recounted to yon, and which, as my mother hath 
ſnce conſeſſed, no hing but the ſpirit which he had 
exerted after the diſcovery, could have brought 
bout. 

Well, Madam, you now ſee me married to 
melia; in which fituation you will, perhaps, 
hnk my happineſs incapable of addition. Per. 
! aps it was fo; and yet I can with truth ſay, that 
the love which I then bore Amelia, was not com- 
j arable to what I bear her now.“ Happy Ame- 
ta! cried Mits Matthews. If all men were 
Lke you, all women would be blelied; nay, the 
* whole 
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whole world would be ſo in a great meaſure : for 
upon my ſoul, I believe that from the damned in- 
conſtancy of your ſex to ours proceeds halt the 
miſeries of mankind.” 

That we may give the reader leiſure to con ider 
well the foregoing ſentiment, we will here put an 
end to this chapter. 
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In which our readers will probably be divided in their 
opinion of Mr Booth's condudt. 


OOTH proceeded as follows : | 

* The firit months of our marriage produced 
nothing remarkable enough to mention. I am 
E ſure I need not tell Miſs Matthews, that I found 
* in my Amelia every perfection of human nature. 
Mrs Harris at firit gave us ſome little unentineſs, 
* : he had rather yielded to the Doctor than given a 
* willing conſent to the match; however, by de- 
« grees the became more and more ſatisfied, and 
© at laſt ſeemed perfectly reconciled. This we afcri- 
bed a good deal to the kind offices of Miſs Betty, 
c 
6 
4 
6 
c 
c 
c 


who had always appeared to be my friend. She 

had been greatly zuliſting to Amelia in making 

her eſcape, which I had no opportunity of men- 

tioning to you before, and in all things behaved 

ſo well, outwardly at leaſt, to myſelf as well as 

her ſiſter, that we regarded her as our tincerelk 

friend, | 

About half a year after our marriage, two ad- 
* ditional companies were added to our regiment, 
* 12 one of which I was preferred to the command 
of a lieutenant. Upon this occaſion Miſs Petty 
gave the firlt intimation of a diſpoſition which we 
have ſince too ſeverely expericnced.' 

© Your ſervant, Sir,“ fays Miſs Matthews, © then 
© I find I was not miittaken in my opinion of the 
lady.— No, no, ſhew ine any gooduels in a cen- 
ſorious prude and 

As Miſs Matthews heſitated for a ſimile or an exe- 
cration, Booth proceeded: You will pleaſe to re- 

member, 
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member, Madam, there was formerly an agree- 
ment between myſelf and Mrs Harris, that I 
ſhould ſettle all my Amelia's fortune on her, ex- 
cept a certain fum, which was to be laid out in 
my advancernent in the army; but as our mar- 
riage was carried on in the manner you have heard, 
no ſuch agreement was ever executed. And 
ſince | was become Amelia's huſband, nota word of 
this matter was ever mentioned by the old lady; 
© and as for myſelf, I declare I had not yet awakened 
from that delicious dream of bliſs in which the 
* poiſcthon of Amelia had lulled me.” 

Here Miſs Matthews ſighed, and caſt the ten- 
dereſt of looks on Booth, who thus continued his 
ſtory: | 

Soon after my promotion, Mrs Harris one 
morning took an occalion to ſpeak to me on this 
affair. She faid, that as i had been promoted 
gratis to a lieutenancy, ſhe would aflift me with 
money to carry me yet a ſtep higher: and it more 
was required than was formerly mentioned, it 
ſhould not be wanting, ſince the was ſo perfectly 
ſatisfied with my behaviour to her daughter: 
adding, that the hoped I had ſtill the fame in- 
clination to ſettle on my wife the remainder of her 
fortune. ' 

I anſwered with very warm acknowledgments 
of my mother's goodneſs, and declared if I had 
the world, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia's 
teet.—And fo, Heaven knows, I would ten thou- 
fand worlds. 6 

* Nirs Harris ſeemed pleaſed with the warmth of 
my ſentiments, and faid, ſhe would immediately 
fend to her lawyer and give him the neceſlary or- 
ders; and thus ended our converſation on this 
ſubject. | 

From this time there was a very viſible altera- 
tion in Miis Betty's behaviour. She grew re- 
* ſcrved to her ſiſter, as well as to me. She was 
fretful and captious on the flighteſt occaſion ; 
© nay, ſhe affected much to talk on the ill conſe- 
* quences of an imprudent marriage, 3 
— tore 
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fore her mother; and if ever any little tender- 


neſs or endearments eſcaped me in public towards 
Amelia, ſhe never failed to make ſome malicious 
remark on the ſhort duration of violent puſſions; 
and when I have expreſſed a fond ſentiment for. 
my wife, her ſiſter would kindly with ſhe might hear 
as much ſeven years hence. 
All theſe matters have been ſince ſuggeſted to 
us by reflection: for while they actually patled, both 
Amelia and myſelf had our thoughts too happily 
engaged to take notice of what diſcovered itſelf 
in the mind of any other perſon. 
Unfortunately for us, Mrs Harris's lawyer hap- 
pened at this time to be at London, where bufi- 
neſs d-tained him upwards of a month; and as 
Mrs Harris would on no occaſion employ any 
other, our affair was under an entire ſuſpenſion 
till his return, 
Amelia, who was now big with child, had often 
expreſſed the deepeſt concern at her apprehen- 
— of my being ſome ime commanded abroad; 
a circumſtance which the declared, if it ould 
ever happen to her, even though tte ſhould not 
then be in the fame ſituation as at preient, would 
infallibly break her heart. "Theſe remonſtrances 
were made with iuch tcnderncts, and jo much 
affected me, that to avoid any probability of ſuch 
an event, I endeavoured to get an exchange into 
the horſe-guards, a body of troops whi:h very 
rarely goes abroad, unleſs where the King bimtelf 
commands in perſon, I ſoon found an oftlficer for 
my purpoſe, the terms were agreed on, and Mrs 
Harris had ordered the money whick I was to pay 
to be ready, notwithitznding rhe oppoſition mac 
by Miſs Betty, who openly diſnade her mother 
from it; aliedging that the exchany2 was highly 
to my diſadvantage; that conte never hope to 
riſe in the army after it; not forgetting. at the 
fame time, fome iuſinuations very prejudicial. to 
my reputation as a ſoldier. 
* When every thing was agreed on, and the twn 
commiſſions were au ally made out, but not 
Vor. X. I * figned 
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* ſigned by the King, one day, at my return from 
hunting, Amelia flew to me, and eagerly em- 
* bracing me, cried out, 0 Billy, I have news 
for you, which delights my foul. Nothing ſure 
vas ever fo fortunate as the exchange you have 

made. The regiment you was formerly in is or- 
% dered for Gibralter.” 

© I received this news with far leſs tranſport than 
it was delivered. I anſwered coldly, Since the 
** caſe was fo, 1 hc hoped the commiſſions 
< might be both ſigned.” © What do you ſay ?” replied 
Amelia eagerly : * fare you told me every thing 
«<< yas entirely ſettled. That look of yours trightens 
me to death. — But I am running into too minute 
particulars. In ſhort, I received a letter by that 
very polt, from the officer with whom I had ex- 
changed, inſiſting, that though his majeſty had 
not ſigned the commiſſions, that ſtill the bargain 
« was valid, partly urging it as a right, and partly 
0 deſiring it as a favour, that he might go to Gib- 
* ralter in my room. 
This letter convinced me in every point. i was 
now informed that the commickons were not 
figned, and conlequently that the exchange was 
not completed. Of conſequence the other could 
have no right to infiit on going; and as for t- 
ing him ſuch a favour, I too clearly faw I mult 
do it at the expence cf my honour. I was now 
reduced to a dilemma, the molt dreadful which I 
think any man can experience; in which I am not 
aſhamed to own, | found love was not fo over- 
matched by Lonour as he ought to have been. 
The thoughts o leaving Amelia, in her preſent 
condition, to nutery, perhaps to death or mad- 
neſs were inſupportable; nor could any other 
couſideration but that, which now tormented me 
on the other fide, have combated them a mo- 
ment.” 
No woman upon earth,” cries Miſs Matthews, 
can d2.piſe want of ſpiric in a man more than 
mvlel! ; "and yet cannot help — you was 
rather too nice Cu this occaſion. 
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* You will allow, Madam, anſwered Booth. that 
* whoever offends againſt the laws of honour in the 
* leaſt inſtance, is treated as the higheſt delinquent. 
Here is no excuſe, no pardon; and he doth nothing 
* who leaves any thing undone. But if the con hct 
* was ſo terrible with myſelf alone, what was my 
* ſituation in the preſence of Amelia! how could I 
* ſupport her ſighs, her tears, her agonies, her deſpair! 
could I bear to think myſelf the cruel cauſe of her 
* ſufferings, for fo I was! could I endure the thought 
* of having it in my power to give her inſtant relief, 
for ſo it was, and refuſe it her! 

* Miſs Betty was now again become my friend. 
* She had ſcarce been civil to me for a fortnight laſt 
« paſt, yet now ſhe commended me to the ſkies, 
© and as ſeverely blamed her ſiſter, whom ſhe ar- 
* raigned of the molt contemptible weakneſs, in 
« preferring my fafety to my honour ; ſhe ſaid many 
* i]-natured things on the occaſion, which I thall not 
* now repeat. 

In the midſt of this hurricane, the good Doctor 
© came to dine wich Mrs Harris, and, at my detire, 
delivered his opinion on the matter.” 

Here Mr Booth was interrupted in his narrative, 
by the arrival of a perſon whom we ſhall introduce 


in the next chapter. 
| C HAP. . 


Containing a ſeene of a different kind from any of the 
preceding. 


HE gentleman who now arrived was the 
keeper; or, if you pleaſe, (for ſo he pleaſed 
to call himſelf), the governor of the priſon. 

He uſed fo little ceremony at his approach, that 
the bolt, which was very flight on the infide, gave 
way, and the door immediately flew open. He 
had no ſooner entered the room than he acquainted 
Miſs Matthews that he had brought her very good 
news, for which he demanded a bottle of wine as his 


due. 
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This demand being complied with, he acquainted 
Miſs Matthews that the wounded gentleman was not 
dead, nor was his wound thought to be mortal: that 
lols of blood, and, perhaps, his fright, had occaſioned 
hi- fainting away; but I believe, Madam, ſaid he, 
* it you take the proper meaſures, you may be bailed 
to-morrow. | expect the lawyer here this evening, 
and if you put the buſineſs into his hands, I war- 
rant it will be done. Money to be ſure muſt be 
parted with, that's to be ſure. People to be ſure 
will expect to touch a little in fuch caſes. For my 
own part, I never delire to keep a priſoner longer 
than the law allows, not I: I always inform them 
they can be bailed, as ſoon as I know it. I never 
make any bargain, not I; I always love to leave 
thoſe things to the gentlemen and ladies them- 
ſelves. I never ſuſpect gentlemen and ladies of 
1 generoſity.” 

Miſs Matthews made a very flight anſwer to all 
theſe friendly profeſſions. She ſaid, ſhe had done 
nothing the repented of, and was indifferent as to 
the event. All 1 can ſay,“ cries the, * is, that if 
* the wretch is alive, there is no er villain in 
* life than himſelf,” and inſtead of mentioning any 
thing of the bail, ſhe begged the keeper to leave 
her again alone with Mr Booth. The keeper re- 
plied, * Nay, Madam, perhaps it may be better to 
* ſtay a little longer here, if you have not bail 
ready, than to buy them too dear. Beſides, a 
day or two hence, when the gentleman is paſt all 
danger of recovery, to be ſure ſome folks that 
* would expect an extraordinary fee now, cannot 
« expe@& to touch any thing. And to be ſure you 
* ſhall want nothing here. The belt of all things 
* are to be had here for money, both eatable and 
* drinkable ; though I ſay it, I than't turn my back 
* to any of the taverns for either eatables or wind. 
* The Captain there need not have been ſo ſhy of 
+ owning himſelf when he firſt came in; we have 
had captains and other great emen here be- 
fore now; and uo ſhame to ly though I fay 
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it. Many a great gentleman is ſometimes found 
in places that don't become them halt fo well, let 
me tell them that, Captain Booth, let me tel! them 
that,” 

© I fee, Sir,“ anſwered Booth a little diſcompoſed. 
that you are acquainted with my title as well as 
my name.” 

* Ay, Sir,” cries the keeper, * and I honour you 
the more for it. I love the gentlemen of the 
army. I was in the army myſelf formerly; in 
the Lord of Oxford's horſe. It is true I rode pri- 
vate ; but I had money enough to have bought 
in quarter-maſter, when I took it into my head 
to marry, and my wife the did not like that L 
ſhould continue a ſoldier, ſhe was all for a private 
life; and ſo I came to this buſineſs.” 

* Upon my word, Sir,“ anſwered Booth, you 
conſulted your wife's inclinations very notably ;. 
but pray, will you ſatisfy my curioſity, in telling 
me how you became acquainted that I was in the 
army? for my dreſs, I think, could not betray me.” 
* Betray!” replied the keeper, * there is no be- 
traying here, | hope I am not a perſon to betray 
people. —But you are fo ſhy and peery, you would 
almoſt make one ſuſpect there was more in the 
matter. And if there be, I promiſe yon, you 
need not be afraid of telling it me. You will ex- 
cuſe me giving yon a hint; but the ſooner the bet- 
ter; that's all. Others may be before-hand with 
you, and firſt come fhrit ſerved on thele occations ; 
that's all. Iuformers are odious, there's no doubt 
of that, and no one wonld care to be an informer 
if he could help it, becauſe of the ill uſage they 
always receive from the mob; yet it is daagerous 
to truſt too much; and when ſafety and a good 
part of the reward too are on one fide, and the 
gallows on the other—I know which a wite man 
would chute.” 

What the devil do you mean by all this?“ crics 


Booth. 


* No offence, I hope, anſwered the keeper; © I 
ſpeak for your good, and it you have been upon 
+ 
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a Bo ſnaſſling lay—you underſtand me, I am 
* ture.” 

Not I,” anſwered Booth, upon my honour.” 

* Nay, nay,” replied the keeper, with a contemp- 
tuous ſneer, if you are ſo peery as that comes 
to, you mult take the conſequence. —But for my 
part, I know I would not truſt Robinfon with 
* two-pence untold,” 

* What do you mean?” cries Booth: * who is 
* Robinſon ?* 

And you don't know Robinſon ! anſwered the 
keeper with great emotion. To which Booth re- 
plying in the negative ; the keeper, after ſome tokens 
of amazement, cried out; Well, Captain, I muft 
* fay you are the beſt at it, of all the gentlemen 
© I ever ſaw. However, I will tell you this: the 
* lawyer and Mr Robinſon have been laying their 
heads together about you above half an hour this 
* afternoon, I overheard them mention Captain 
* Booth ſeveral times; and for my part, I would 
* not anſwer that Mr Murphy is not now gone 
* about the buſineſs; but if you will impeach any 
to me of the road, or any thing elſe, I will ſtep 
* away to his Worſhip Thrather this inſtant, and 1 
am ſure I have intereſt enough with him to get 
+ you admitted an evidence.” 

And ſo,” cries Booth, you really take me for a 
* highwayman ?” | 

No offence, Captain, I hope,” faid the keeper : 
* as times go, there are many worſe men in the 
+ world than thoſe. Gentlemen may be driven to 
+ diftreſs, and when they are, I know no more 
* genteeler way than the road. It hath been many 
* 2 brave man's caſe, to my knowledge, and men 
* of as much honour too as any in the world.” 

Well, Sir,” ſaid Booth, I affure you I am not 
that gentleman of honour you imagine me.” 

Miis Mutthews, who had long underitood the keeper 
no better than Mr Booth, no — heard his mean- 
ing explained, than ſhe was fired with greater in- 
dignation than the gentleman had expreſſed. * How 
dure you, Sir, ſaid the to the keeper, inſult a man 
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© of faſhion, and who hath had the honour to bear 


* his Majeſty's commiſſion in the army, as you your- 
* felt own you know? if his misfortunes have ſent 
* him hither, ſure we have no laws that will prote& 
* ſuch a fellow as you in inſulting him.“ Fellow!” 
mattered the keeper, I would not adviſe you, 
Madam, to uſe ſuch language to me. Do you 
dare threaten me, replied Mits Matthews in a rage; 
venture in the lealt inſtance to exceed your authori- 
* ty, with regard to me, and I will proſecute you 
* with the utmoſt vengeance.” 

A ſcene ct very high altercation now enſued, till 
Booth interpoled, and quieted the keeper, who was, 
perhaps, enough inclined to an accommodition ; 
for, in truth, he waged uncqual war. He was be- 
ſides unwilling to incenſe Mits Matthews, whom he 
expected to be bailed out the next day, and who 
had more money left than he intended the ſhould 
carry out of the priſon with her; and as for any 
violent or unjuſtiſiable methods, the lady had dit- 
covered much too great a ſpirit to be in danger of 
thera, The Governor therefore, in a very gentle 
tone, declared, that if he had given any offence to 
the gentleman, he heartily atked his pardon; that 
if he had known him to be really a captain, he 
ſhould not have entertained any ſuch ſuſpicions ; 
but the captain was a very common title in that 
place, and belonged to ſeveral gentlemen that had 
never been in the army, or at molt had rid private 
Ake himſelf, To be ſure, Captain, fiid he, as 
« you yourſelf own, your dreſs is not very mil 
* tary,” (for he had on a plain tuſtian tuit); and be 
* ſides, as the lawyer ſays, noſcitur a ſo/ir is a very 
good rule. And I don't believe there is a greater 
ruſcal upon earth than that fame Robinion that 
1 was talking of. Nay, I aſſure you, I with 
there may be no miſchict hatching againit you 
But if there is, I will do all I can with the lawyer 
to prevent it. To be ſure Mr Murphy is one of 
the clevereit men in the world at the law: that 
* even his enemies muſt own; and as I recommend 
him to all the buſineſs I can, (and it is not a little 
* tO 
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to be ſure that ariſes in this place) why, one good 
turn deſerves another. And I may expect that 
* he will not be concerned in any plot to ruin any 
friend of mine; at leaſt when I dere him not. 
© I am furs he could not be an honeſt man if he 
would.” 

Booth was then ſrtisned that Mr Robinſon, whom 
he did not yet know by name, was the gameſter 
who had won his money at play. And now, Mifs 
Matthews, who had very impatiently borne this long 
interruption, prevailed on the keeper to withdraw, 
As ſoon as he was gone, Mr Booth began to felici- 
tate her upon the news of the wounded tleman 
being in a fair Iikelihocd of recovery. "To which, 
after ſhort ſilence, ſhe anſwered, there is ſomething 
perhaps, which you will not ealily gueſs, that 
makes your congratulation more agreeable to me 
than the firſt account I heard of the villain's having 
eſcaped the fate he deſerves: for, I do aſſure you, 
at firſt, it did not muke me amends for the inter- 
ruption of my curioſity. Now, I hope. we ſhall 
be diſturbed no more, till you have finiſhed your 
whole ſtory. You left off, I think, ſomewhere in 
the ſtruggle about leaving Amelia, the happy 
Amelia. —“ And can you call her happy at ſuch a 
period?“ cries Booth. Happy, ay, happy, in any 
ſituntion,“ anſwered Miſs Matthews, ©* with ſuch a 
hui>ird, I, at leaft, may well think fo, who have 
experienced the very reverſe of her- fortune; but 
I was not born to be happy. I may fay with the 
poet : 

The blackeſt ink of Fate was ſure my lot, 
„And when Fate writ my name it made a blot.” 


Nav, nay, dear Miſs Matthews, anſwered Booth, 

* You mutt, and ſhall baniſh ſuch gloomy thoughts, 
* Fate hath, I hope, many happy days in ſtore for 
© your, '——+* Do you believe it, Mr Booth?” re- 
phied ine, © indeed you know the contrary—You mult 
known Hor you can't have forgot. No Amelia in 
* the world can have quite obliterated—Forzgetfulneſs 
is nt in uf OWN power, II it was, indeed, I have 
* realun 
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reaſon to think But I know not what I am ſaying. 
Pray do, proceed in that ſtory.” 

Booth fo immediately complied with this requeſt, 
that it is poſſible he was pleaſed with it. To ſay the 
truth, if all which unwittingly dropped from Mils 
Matthews was put together, ſome concluſions might, 
it ſeems, be drawn from the whole, which could not 
convey a very agreeable idea to a conſtant huſband, 
Booth therefore proceeded to relate what is written 
ja the third book of this hiltory. 


AMELIA, 


ME LI A. 
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CHAP. I. 
Is which Mr Booth reſumes his ſtory. 
IF I am not miſtaken, Madam,” continued Booth, 
6 I was juſt going to acquaint you with the 


Doctor's opinion, when we were interrupted by the 
* 

* The Doctor having heard counſel on both fides, 
that is to ſay, Mrs Harris for my ſtaying, and 
* Miſs Betty for my going, at laſt delivered his own 
© ſentiments. As for Amelia, ſhe ſat filent, drown- 
ed in her tears; nor was I myſelf in a much better 
* ſituation, 

„ As the commiſſions are not figned,” ſaid the 
Doctor, I think you may be ſaid to remain in 
« your former regiment; and therefore I think you 
* ought to go on this expedition; your duty to your 
„ king and country, whoſe bread you have eaten, 
* requires it; and this is a duty of too high a na- 
ture to admit the leaſt deficiency. Regard to 
* your character likewiſe requires you to go: for 
* the world, which might juſtly blame your ſtayin 
* at home, if the cafe was even fairly ſtated, wi 
* not deal fo honeſtly by you: you mult expect to 
*© have every circumſtance againit you heightened, 
and moſt of what makes for your defence omitted; 
and thus you will be ſtigmatized as a coward, 
«« without any palliation. As the malicious diſpoſi- 
* tion of mankind is too well known, and the cruel 
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te pleaſure which they take in deſiroying the repu- 
% tations of others; the uſe we are to make of this 
„ knowledge is to afford no handle to reproach: for, 
„ bad as the world is, it ſeldom falls on any man 
« who hath not given ſome flight caule for ceniure, 
„ though this, perhaps, is often aggravated ten 
% thoutand fold; and when we blame the malice 
« of the aggravation, we _ not to forget our 
« own imprudence in giving the occaſion. Remem- 
„% ber, my boy, your honour is at ſtake ; and you 
% know how nice the honour of a ſoldier is in theſe 
% caſes. This is a treaſure, which he mult be your 
„ enemy indeed who would atterapt to rob you of, 
© Therefore you ought to conſider every one as your 
% enemy, who, by deſiring you to ſtay, would rob 
« you of your honour.” 

* Do you hear that, ſiſter?“ cries Miſs Betty, — 
„% Yes, I do hear it,“ anſwered Amelia, with more 
« ſpirit than I ever ſaw her exert before, and would 
« preſerve his honour at the expence of my lif: I 
% will preſerve it, if it ihould be at that expence, aud 
& fince it is Dr Harriſon's opinion that he ought to 
« go, I give my conſent. Go, my dear hutband,” 
* cried the, falling upon her knees; miy every angel 
© of Heaven guard and preterve you.'—i cannot 
© repeat her words without being atfected,“ fait he, 
wiping his eyes; the excellence of that woman, no 
* words can paint; Miſs Matthews, the hach every 
perfection in hum in nature. 

I will not tire you with the repetition of any 
more that paſſed on that occaſion; nor with the 
« quarrel that enſued between Mrs Harris and the 
Doctor; for the old lady could not ſubmit to my 
© leaving her daughter in her pretent condition. She 
fell ſeverely ou the army, and curſed the day in 
which her danghter was married to a ſyl-!.:r, not 
ſparing the Doctor for having had forme are in 
the match, I will omit likewiſe t:.. tender ſcene 
* which paſſed between An:clia and myſelf previous 
© to my departure. 

Indeed I beg you would not,” cries Miſs Mat- 

| thews, 
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che ws, nothing delights me more than ſcenes of ten- 
derneſs. I ſhould be glad to know, if poſſible, every 
s ſyllable which was uttered on both ſides. 

I will indulge you then,“ cries Booth, * as far as 
© 1s in my power. Indeed, I believe, I am able to 
* recolle& much the greateſt part; for the impreſſion 
* is never to be effaced from my memory.” 

He then procceded as Miſs Matthews defired ; but 
keſt all our readers ſhould not be of her opinion, we 
will, according to our uſual cuſiom, endeavour to ac- 
commodate ourſelves to every taſte, and ſhall, there- 
fore, place this ſcene in a chapter by itſelf, which we 
defire all our readers who do not love, or who, perhaps, 
do not know the pleaſure of enderneſs, to pats over; 
fince they may do this without any prejudice to the 
thread ot the narrative. 


CHAF. IL 
Containing a ſcene of the tender ind. 


: HE De tor, Madam,” continued Rooth, © fpent 
0 h's evenins at Mrs Haris's houſe, where I 
© fat with him «hilt he {mouked his pillow-pipe, as 
© his phraſe is. Amelia was retired above half 
an hour to her chamber, before I went to her. At 
my .entrance, I found her on her knees, a poſture 
in which I ncver diſturbed her. In a few minutes 
ſhe aroſe, came to me, and embracing me, ſaid, 
She had been praying for reſolution to ſupport the 
cruelle{t moment ſhe had ever undergone, or could 
poiſibly undergo. I rerainded her how much more 
bitier a farewel would be on a death-bed, when we 
never could meet, in this world at leaft, again. I 
then endeavoured to leſſen all thote objects which 
alarmed her molt, and particularly the danger I 
was to en, unter; upon which head I ſeemed a 
little to comfort: her; but he probable length of 
my abſence, and the certain length of my voyage, 
were eircumſtunces which no oratory of tuin could 
even palliate.” * Oh ! heavens,” faid the, burſting 
into tears, can I bear to think that knndreds, 

© thouſands, 
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*« thouſands, for ought I know, of miles or leagues, 
« that lands and ſeas are between us. What is th. 
« proſpe&t from that mount in our garden, where 
« have fat ſo many happy hours with my Billy? 
« what is the diſtance between that and the fartheſt 
„ hill which we ſee from thence, compared to the 
« diſtance which will be between us? You cannot 
« wonder at this idea; you muſt remember, my 
« Billy, at this place, this very thought came for- 
« merly into my foreboding mind, I then begged 
« you to leave the army. Why would you not com- 


« ply? did | not tell you then that the ſmalleſt cottage 


« we could ſurvey from the mount, would be with 
« you a paradile to me? it would be ſo fill, why 
« can't my Billy think ſo? an I fo much his ſu- 
« perior in love? where is the diſhonour, Billy? or 
„if there be any, will it reach our ears in our little 

„ hut? are glory and fame, and not his Amelia, 
« the happineſs of my huſband ? Co then, purchate 
« them at my expence. You will pay a few -.ghs, 
« perhaps a few tears at parting, and then new 
« ſcenes will drive away the thoughts of poor Ame- 
« lia from your boſom; but what affitance ſhall f 


« have in my affliction? not that any change of 


« ſcene could drive you one moment from my re- 
«© membrance; yet here every object I behold will 
ce place your loved idea in the livelieſt manner be- 
« fore my eyes. This is the bed in which you 
« have repoſed; that is the chair on which you fat : 
« upon theſe boards you have ſtood: thele books 
you have read to me, Can | walk among our beds 
4 of flowers, without viewing your favourites, RF 
* thoſe which you have planted with your own hands? 
can I ſee one beauty from our beloved mount, which 
„ you have not pointed out to me? Thus mne 
went on, the woman, Madam, you ize ſtill pra- 
* vailing.'—* Since you mention it, fays Miſs Mat- 
thews, with a ſmile, I own the fame obſervation 
© occurred to me. It is too natural to us to contider 
* ourſ{z:lves only, Mr Booth. —“ You ſhall hear,” be 
cried, —* at laſt, the thoughts of her preſent con- 
dition ſuggeſted themſelves. '——* But if,” fail the, 
* my fituation, even in health, will be fo intcle- 
Vor. X. L * rable, 
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rable, how thall I, in the dinger;and agonies of 


* child-birth, ſupport your abſence !' —— Here the 


ſtopped, and looking on me with all the tender— 
nets pn cried out, * And am I then ſuch 
a wretch to with for your prelence at ſuch a fea- 
loa? ought I not to rejoice that you are out of 


the hearing of my crics, or the knowledge of my 


« pains? if I vie, will yon not have eicaped the hor- 


rors of a parting, ten thoufand times more dread- 
ful than this? Go, go, my Billy; the very circum- 
ſtunce which made me molt dread your departure, 
hath perſetly reconciled me to it. I perceive 
clearly now, that [ was only withing to ſupport my 
own weakneſs with yonr ſtre nth, and to reheve 
my own Pans at the price of yours. Believe me, 
my love, I am afhamed of myſelf, ”—---I caught 
her in my arms with raptares not to be expreſſed in 
words, called her my heroine; ſure none ever bet- 
ter d2{erved that name : aſter which we remain- 
e! for ſome time ſpeechleis, and locked in each 
other's embraces,'— I am convinced, faid Miſs 


Matthews, with a ſigh, there are © RO in lite 


* 


c 
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worth purchaſing with worlels. - 
At length the fatal moruing came. I endeavour- 
ed to hide every pang of niy heart, and to wear 
the utmoſt gatety in my countenance. Amclia act 
ed the ſame part. In theſe aTumed characters we 
met the family at breakfat ; at their breakfaſt, I 
mean: for we were both fall already. The Doctor 
had ſpent above an hour that morning in diſcourte 
with Mrs Harris, and had, in ſone meaſure, recon- 
ciled her to my departure. He now made uſe of 
every art to relieve the poor diſtreſſed Amelia; nat 
by inveighing again!t the folly of grief, or by ſe- 
riouſly adviſing her not to grieve; both which were 
ſuſiciently performed by! 1155 Betty. The Doctor, 
on the contrary, had recourle to every means which 
might calt a veil over the iden of grief, and raiſe 
comfortable images in my anzel's mind. He en- 
deavoured to leſſen the ſuppo'ed length cf my ab- 
ſence, by diſcourſing on matters v-hic' were more 
diitaut in time. He ſaid, he intended next year to 
rebuild a part of bis parſonage-nouſe,—* And you, 
+ Captain,” 
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« Captain, ſ. ys he, ſhall lay the corner-ſtone, 
„% promiſe you,” with many other inſtances of the 
like nature, which produced, [ believe, ſome good 
8 n on us both. 
© Amelia ſpoke but little; indeed more tears than 
« words dropt from her; however, ſhe ſeemed re- 
* ſalved to bear her affliction with reſignation. But 
* when the dreadful news arrived that the horſes were 
* ready, and , having taken my leave of all the relt, 
© at laſt appronched her; ſhe was unable to ſupport 
© the conflict with nature any longer; and clinging 
* round my neck, the crie:l,—* Farewel, farewel for 
«© ever: for I ſhall never, never, tee you more.“ At 
* which words the blood entirely ſorſook her lovel y 
a chee eks, and ſhe became a litele's corps in my arms. 
Ameiia continued fo long mottonlels, that the 

0 8 as well as Mrs Harris, began to he under 
the moit terrible apprehenfions : 0 they informed 
* me afterwards; for at that time I was incapable oC 
making any obſervation. I had indeed very lite 
more uſe of my ſenſes than the dear creature whom 
I ſupported. At length, however, we were all de- 
livered from our fears; and lite again vitited the 
lovelieſt maniicy that human nature ever aftorded 
it. 

© I had been, and yet was, ſo terrified with what 
had happened, and Amelia continued yet ſo weak 
and ill, that I determined, whatever might be the 
* conſequence, not to leave her that day: which re- 
ſolution the was no ſooner acquainted with, than 
© ſhe fell on her knees, crying, COO Heaven, | thank 
« thee for this reprieve at leaſt. Oh! that every hour 
© of my [uture life could be crammed into this dear 
% day.” 

Our good friend the Doctor remained with us. 
He ſaid, he had intended to vifita family in ſome 
aflition ; but I don't know, ſays he, why I ſhould 
ride a Joans miles attcr affiction, when we have 
enough here. Of all mankind the Doctor is the 
belt of comforters, As his exceſſive good- nature 
makes him rake vaſt delight in the otfice; fo his 
at penetration into the human mind, joined to 

is Neat experience, renders him the mot wonder- 
L 2 tun 
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ful proficient in it; and he ſo well knows when to 
ſooth, when to reaſon, and when to ridicule, that 
he never applies any of thoſe arts improperly, 
which is almoſt univerſally the cafe with the phy- 
ſicians of the mind, and which it requires very great 


judgment and dexterity to avoid, 


* The Doctor principally applied himſelf to ridicu- 
ling the dangers of the ſiege, in which he ſucceed - 


ed ſo well, tat he ſometimes ſorced a ſmile even 


into the face of Amelia. But what moſt comforted 


her, were the arguments he uſed to convince her of 


the probability of my ſpeedy, if not immediate re- 


turn. He ſaid the general opinion was, that the 
place would be taken before our arrival there; in 


which caſe, we ſhould have nothing more to do, 
than to make the beſt of our way home again. 
Amelia was fo lulled by theſe arts, that the paſſed 


+ the day much better than I expected. Though the 


Doctor could not make pride ſtrong enough to con- 


* quer love; yet. he exalted the former to make ſome 


- - * - - - Lad 


tand againit the latter; inſomuch, that my poor 
Amelia, I bclicve, more than once, flattered her- 
telt, to ſpeak the language of the world, that her 
reaſon had gained an entire victory over her paſ- 
fon 3 till lune brought up a reinforcement, if L 
may uſe that term, ot tender ideas, and bore down 
all before him. 

In the evening, the Doctor and I paſſed another 


* halt hour together, when he propoled to me to en- 


deavour to leave Amelia afleep in the morning, and 
promiſed me to be at hand when the awaked, and 
to ſupport her with all the attiftance in his power. 
He added, that nothing was more fooliſh, than for 


friends to take leave of each other. It is true, in- 
% deed,” ſays he, in the common acquaiatance and 
« friendſhip of the world, this is a very barmleſs ce- 
„ remony ; but between two perſons who really love 
„ each other, the church of Rome never invented a 


penance half ſo ſevere as this, which we abſurdly 


« impoſe on ourſelves.” 


I greatly approved the Doctor's propoſat; thank- 


© ed hun, and promiſed, if poſſible, to put it in exe- 
* cutipn, He chen ſhook me by the hand, and hear- 


« tuly 
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tily wiſhed me well, ſaying, in his blunt way; 
Well, boy, I hope to ſee thee crowned with laurels 
at thy return; one comfort | have, at lealt, thac 
ſtone walls and a ſea will prevent thee from run- 


* 
«6 
«c 
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ning away.” 


© When 1 had left the Doctor, I repaired to my 
Amelia, whom I found in her chamber, employed 


in a very dilferent manner from what ſhe had been 


the preceding night; ſhe was baly in packing np 
ſc me trinkets in a caſket, which the deſired me to 
carry wih me. This catket was her own work, 
and the had jult faſtened it as I came to her. 

Her eyes very plainly diſcovered what had paſ- 
ſed while the was engaged in her work; however, 
her countenance was now ferene, and ſhe ſpoke. 


at leaſt, with ſome chearfulnels. 


But after ſome 


time, You muſt take care of this caſket, Billy,” 


faid he, vou mult indeed, Billy, for” 


here 


paſſion almoit choaked her, till a flood of tears 
ave her relief, and then the proceeded—“ For L 
„ fjhall be the happieſt woman that ever was born 
when 1 ſez it again.“ I told her, with the bleſſing 
© of God that day would Toon come. Soon! 5 
anſwered ſte, No, Billy, not foon; a weck is a1 


Age: 


but vet the happy day miy come. It 
mall, it mult, it willl— Les, Billy, 


we ſhall mc 8 


«© never to part again: - cxen in this world 1 hope.” 
Pardon my w eaknets, Mits Matthews, but upon my 
ſoul I cannot help it,“ cried he, wiping his eyes. — 
Well, I wondzy at your patience, and I will try it 
no longer. Amin, tired ont with ſo long a 


7 


ſtruggle between variety of paſſions, and having nor 


cloſed ber eyes during three ſueceſſive nights, to- 


wards the moruing tell into a profound leep. 111 
vhich ſlecp I left her; and having drefizd myſelf with 


all the expedition imaginable, ſinging, whiſtling, 


hurrying, attempting by every method to baniiir 


thought, mounted my horſe, which I had ver- 
night ordered to be ready, and 3 away trom 


that houſe where all my treaſure as depoſited. 


Thus, Madam, 1 have, i in obedience to your com- 


mands, run through. a icene, which, if it hath beerr. 


tireiome to you, you mutt yet acquit me of havin x 


L 3 


' obiruded ' 
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* obtruded upon you. This I am convinced of, that 
no one is capable of taſting ſuch a ſcene, who hath 


. RE © Tr Rr "Yo 'Þ: Br 


not a heart full of tenderneſs, and perhaps not even 
then, unlels he hath been in the ſame ſituation. 


C. a 4A 5 a 
In «which Mr Booth /ets ſerward on hit journey, 


E L L, Madam, we have now taken our leave 

of Amelia, I rode a full mile before I once 
ſuffered myſelf to look back ; but now being come 
to the top of a little hill, the laſt ſpot I knew which 
could give me a proſpect of Mrs Harris's houſe, 
my reſolution failed; I topped, and caſt my eyes 
buckward. Shall I tell you what I felt at that 
inſtant ? I do aſſure you I am not able. So many 
tender ideas crowded at once into my mind, that, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, they almolt diffolved my 
heart. And now, Madam, the molt unfortunate 
zccident came firit ito my head. This was, that 
1 had in the hurry and confuſion left the dear 
caſket behind me. The thought of going back at 
firit ſuggeſted itſelf; but the conſequences of that 
were too apparent, I therefore reſolved to ſend 
my man, and in the mean time to ride on ſoftly on 


* my road He immediately executed my orders, 
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and after ſome time, fe2ding my eyes with that de- 
licions and yet heart-felt proſpect, I at laſt turned 
my horſe to deſcend the hill, and proceeded about 
a hundred yards, when, conſidering with myſelf, 
that 1 thould loſe no time by a ſecond indulgence, 
I again turned back, and once more fealted my 
ſight with the ſame painful pleaſure, till my man 
returned, bringing me the caſket, and an account 
that Amelia ſtill continued in the ſweet ſleep I left 
her.—l now ſuddenly turned my horſe for the laſt 
time, and with the utmoſt reſolution purſued my 
journey. ; 
© I perceived my man at his return—Bur before I 


- mention any thing of him, it may be proper, 


Madam, to acquaint you who he was. He was the 
foſter brother of my Amelia. This young fel ow 


had taken it into his head to go into the army; and 


he 
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he was deſirous to ſerve under my command. The 
Doctor conſented to diſcharge him; his mother at 
* laſt yielded to his importunities; and I was very 
* ealily prevailed on to liſt one of the handſomeit 
young fellows in England. 
* You will eaſily believe I had ſome little partiality 
* to one whole milk Amelia had tucked ; but as he 
© had never ſeen the regiment, I had no opportunity 
to ſhew him any great mark of favour. Inleed he 
* waited on me as my ſervant ; and I treated him with 
0 — the tenderneſs which can be uſed to one in that 
ation. 
* When I was about to change into the horſc- 
guards, the poor fellow began to droop, fearing 
that he ſhould no longer be in the fame corps with 
me, though certainly that would not have been the 
cafe. However, he had never mentioned one word 
of his diſſatisfaction.— He is indeed a fellow of a 
noble ſpirit; but when he heard that l was to re- 
main where I was, and that we were to go to 
Gibraltar together, he fell into tranſports of joy, 
little ſhort of madneſs. In ſhort, the poor fellow 
had imbibed a very ſtrong affection for me; though 
this was what 1 knew nothing of till long after. 
When he retured to me then, as I was faying, 
with the caiket, I obſerved his eyes all over blub- 
bered with tears, I rebuked him a little too ralhly 
© on this occaſion. * Heyday !” ſays I, What is the 
% meaning of this ; I hope I have not a milk-ſop with 
% me. If I thought you would ſhew ſuch a face to the 
« enemy I woult leave you bchind.'—* Your honour 
* nced not fear that, anſwered he; I ſhall find nobody 
e there that | ſhall love well enough to make me cry.” 
* | was highly pleaſed with this anſwer, in which I 
thought | could diſcover both ſenſe and fpirit. I then 
* aſked him what had occaſioned thole tears ſince he had 
left me; (for he had no ſign of any at that time); and 
* whether he had ſeen his mother at Mrs Harris's. 
* He anſwered in the negative, and begged that I would 
© aſk him no more queitions ; adding, that he was not 
very apt to cry, and he hoped he ſhould never give 
me ſuch another opportunity of blaming him. I men- 
© tion this only as an inſtance of his affectiou towards 
6 me; 
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me; for I never could account for thoſe tears, any 
© otherwiſe than by placing them to the account of 
© that diſtreſs in wh h he Fei me at that time. We 
© travelled full forty miles that day without baiting, 
.* when arriving at the inn where I intended to reit 
that night, | retired immediately to my chamber, 
* with my dear Amelia's caſket, the opening of which 
* was the niceſt repait, and to which every other 
© hunger gave way. 

© It is unnellible to mention to you all the little 
© matters with which Amelia had furniſhed this caſket, 
It contained medicines of all kinds, which her mo- 
* ther, who was the Lady Bountiful of that country, 
had ſupplied her with. The moſt valuable of all to 
me was a lock of her dear hair, which I have from 
that time to this worn in my boſom. What would 
1 have then given for a little picture or my dear” 
angel, which ſhe had loſt from her chamber about a 
month before? and which we had the higheſt rea- 
© fon in the world to imagine her ſiſter had taken 
away: for the ſafpicion lay only between her and 
© Amelia's nid, who was of all creatures the ho- 
* nelteſt, and whom her miſtreſs had often truſted 
* with things of much greater value: for the picture, 
* which wa, ſet in gold, and had two or three little 
* diamonds round it, w:s worth about twelve guineas 
only; whereas Amelia left jewels in her care of 
much greater value.” 

Sure, cries Miſs Matthews, * ſhe could not be 
* ſuch a pavitry pilfcrer.” 

Not on account of the gold or the jewels,” cries 
Booth. We impured it to mere ſpite, with which 1 
* aſſure vou ſhe abounds; and ſhe knew that, next to 
Amelia herſelf, there was nothing which I valued ſo 
much as this little picture: tor ſuch a reſemblance 
did it bear of the original, that Hogarth himfelf did 
never, I believe, draw a ſtronger likeneſs. Spite 
* therefore was the only motive to this cruel depre- 
© dation; and indeed her behaviour on the oecaſion 
© ſufficiently convinced us both of the juſtice of our 
* ſaſpicion, though we neither of us durit accuſe her; 
© and he herſelf had the aſſurance to inſiſt very ſtrong - 
I (though ſhe could not prevail) with Amelia tu 

* turn. 
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turn away her innocent maid, ſaying, She would 
not live in the houſe with a thief.” 

Miſs Matthews now diſcharged ſome curſes on Miſs 
Betty, not much worth repeating, and then Mr Booth - 
proceeded in his relation. ESPON 

C H A P. IV. 
A ſea-ftece. IS 


HE next day we joined the regiment, which 
was ſoon after to embark. Nothing but mirth 

and jollity were in the countenance of every officer 
and ſoldier; and as I now met ſeveral friends whom 
I had not ſeen for above a year before, I paſſed ſe- 
veral happy hours, in which poor Ameha's ima 
ſeldom obtruded itſelf to interrupt my pleaſure. To 
confeſs the truth, dear Miis Matthews, the tendereſt 
of paſſions is capable of ſubſiding; nor is abſence 
from our deareſt friends ſo unſupportable as it may 
at firſt appear. Diſtance of time and place do really 
cure what they ſeem to aggravate; and taking leave 
of our friends reſembles taking leave of the world; 
concerning which it hath been often ſaid, that it is 
not death, but dying which is terrible.'—{lere Miſs 
Matthews burſt into a fit of laughter, and cried, © I 
* fincerely aſk your pardon ; but I cannot help laugh 
ing at the pravity of your philoſophy.” Booth an- 
ſwered, that the doctrine of the paſſions had been 
always his favourite ſtudy; that he was convinced 
every man acted entirely from that paſſion which was 
uppermoſt; Can I then think,” ſaid he, without 
entertaining the utmolt contempt for myſelt, that 
any pleaſure upon earth could drive the thoughts 
of Amelia one inſtant from my mind? 
At length we embarked aboard a tranſport, and 
ſailed for Gibraltar; but the wind, which was at firſt 
fair, ſoon chopped about ; ſo that we were obliged, 
for ſeveral days, to beat to windward, as the tea 
phraſe is. During this time, the taſte which 1 hat 
of a ſea - furing life did not appear extremely agree- 
able. We rolled up and down in a little narrow 
cabin, in which were three officers, all of us ex- 


tremely ſea - ſicx; our ſickneſs beiag much 8 
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ted by the motion of the ſhip, by the view of each 
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other, and by the ſtench of the men. But this was 
but a little taſte indeed of the miſery which was to 
follow: for we were got about fix leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Scilly, when a violent ſtorm aroſe at north- 
eaſt, which ſoon ruiſed the waves to the heighth of 
mountains. The horror of this is not to be ade- 
quately deſcribed to thoſe who have never ſcen the 
like. The florm began in the evening, and as the 
clouds brought on the night apace, it was ſoon en- 
tirely dark; nor had we, during many hours, any 
other light than what was cauſed by the jarring ele- 
ments, which frequently ſent forth flaſhes, or rather 
ſtreams of fire; and whilit thele preſented the moſt 
dreadtul objects to onr eyes, the roaring of the 
winds, the daſhing of the waves againſt the ſhip and 
each other, formed a ſound altogether as horrible fer 
our ears ; while our ſhip, femetimes lifted up as it 
were to the ſkies, and ſumetimes {wept away at once 
as into the loweſt abyſs, ſeemed to be the ſport of 
the winds and ſeas. The Captain himſelf almoſt 
gave all for loſt, and expreſſed his apprehenſion of 
being inevitably cait on the rocks of Scilly, and beat 
to pieces. And now, while ſome on board were ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to the ſupreme Being, and others 
applying for comfort to ſtrong liquors, my whole 
thoughts were entirely engaged by my Amelia. A 
thoutand tender ideas crowded into my mind, I can 
truly ſay, that I had not a fingle conſideration 


about myſelf, in which the was not concerned. 


Dying to me was leaving her; and the fear of never 
ſeeing her more, was a dagger ſtack in my heart. 


Again, all the terrors with which this ſtorm, if it 


reached her ears, muſt fill her gentle mind on my 
account, and the agonies which ſhe muſt undergo, 
when ſhe heard of my ate, gave me ſuch intolerable 
pangs, that I now repented my reſolution, and with- 
ed, I own I wiſhed, that J had taken her advice, 
and preferred love and a cottage to all the dazzling 
charms of honour. 

While | was tormenting myſelf with theſe me- 


* ditations, and had concluded myſelf as certainly 
« loft, the maltcr came into the cabin, and with a 
: 


chearful 
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chearful voice, aſſured us that we had eſcaped the 
danger, and that we had certainly puſed to the 
weitward of the rock. This was comfortable news 
to all preſent; and my Captain, who had been 
ſome time on his knees, leaped ſuddenly up, and 
teſtified his joy with a great oath, 
* A perſon unuſed to the fer, would have been 
altonithed at the ſatisfation which now Ciſcovered 
itſelf in the maſter, or in any on board: for the 
ſtorm ſtill raged with great violence, and the day- 
light, which now appeared, preſented us with li; ghts 
ot horror ſufficient to territy minds which were not 
abſciute flares to the paſſion of fear; but ſo great is 
the force of habit, that what inſpires a landman 
with the higheit apprehenſion of danger, gives not 
the leait concern to a ſ.ulor, to whom rocks and 
quick-ſands are al.no't the ouly objects of terror. 
* The matter, however, was a little miſtaken in the 
preſent inſtance ; tor he had not left the cabin a- 
bove an hour, before my man cume running to me, 
and acquainted me that the thip was half full of wa- 
ter; that the ſailors were going to hoiſt out the 
boat and fave the nlelves, and begged me to come 
that moment along with him, as I tendered my 
preſervation, Wich this account, which was con- 
veyed to me in a whiſper, I acquainted both the 
captain and enſign; and we altogether immediate- 
ly mounted the deck, where we found the matter 
making ule of all his oratory to pertuade the ſailors 
that the thip was in no danger; and at the fame 
time employed all his authority to ſet the pumps 
a-going, which he aſſured them would keep the 
water under, and fave his dear Lovely Peggy, (for 
that was the name of the ſhip) which he (wore he 
loved as dearly a5 his own ſoul. 
Indeed this ſufficiently appeared ; for the leak was 
ſo great, and the water flowed in ſo plentitully, that 
his Lovely Peggy was half filled, before he could 
be brought to think of quitting her; but now the 
boat was brought a- long fide the hip; and the 
malter himſelf, notwithitanding all his love tor her, 
* quitted his ſhip, and Jeaped into the boat. Every 
man preſent attempted to follow his example, when 


I heard 
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I heard the voice of my lervant roaring forth my 
* name in a kind of agony. I made directly to the 
* ſhip-fide, but was too late: for the boat, being al- 
© ready over-laden, put directly off. And now, Ma- 
dam, I am going to relate to you an inſtance of 
© h:roic affection in a poor fellow towards his maſter, 
© to which love itſelf, even among perſons of ſuperior 
education, can produce but few fimilar inſtances, 
My poor man, being unable to get me with him into 
the boat, leaped ſuddenly into the ſea, and ſwam 
© hack to the thip; and when I gently rebuked him 
for his rathneſs, he anſwered, He choſe rather to die 
* with me, than to live to carry the account of my 
death to my Amelia; at the ſame time, burſting into 
* a flood of tears, he cried, © Good heavens ! what 
« will that poor lady feel when ſhe hears of this!“ 
* 'This tender concern for my dear love endeared the 
* poor fellow more to me than the gallant inſtance 
* which he had juſt before given of his affection to- 
« wards myſelt. 
And now, Madam, my eyes were ſhocked with 
a ſight, the horror of which can ſcarce be imagined : 
for the boat had ſcarce got four hundred yards from 
© the ſhip, when it was ſwallowed up by the mercileſs 
* waves, which now ran ſo high, that out of the num- 
ber of perſons which were in the boat, none reco- 
vered the ſhip; though many of them we ſaw mi- 
* ſerably perith before our eyes, ſome of them very 
* near us, without any poſſibility of giving them the 
© lealt aſſiſtance. 
© But whatever we felt for them, we felt, I believe, 
more for ourſelves, expecting every minute when we 
* ſhould thare the ſame fate. Among the reſt, one of 
* our officers appeared quite ſtupified with fear. I 
never indeed faw a more miſerable example of the 
great power of that paſſion: I muit not, however, 
* omit doing him juſtice, by ſaying, that I afterwards 
* faw the ſame man behave well in an engagement, in 
* which he was wounded : though there likewiſe he 
* was ſaid to have betrayed the ſame paſſion of fear 
in his countenance. 
The other of our officers was no leſs ſtupified (if 
© I may fo expreſs myſelf) with fool-hardinefs, and 
2 | * ſeemed 
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* ſeemed almoſt inſenſible of his danger. To fay the 
truth, I have, from this and ſome other inſtances 
* which I have ſeen, been almoſt inclined to think, 
that the courage as well as cowardice of fouls pro- 
* ceeds from not knowing what is or what is not the 
proper object of fear: indeed, we may account for 
* the extreme hardineſs of ſome men, in the ſame 
manner as for the terrors of children at a bugbear. 
The child knows not but that the bugbear is the 
proper object of fear, the blockhead knows not thay 
* a cannon- ball is fo. 

As to the remaining part of the ſhip's crew, and 
© the ſoldiery, molt of them were dead drunk; and 
the reit were endeavouring, as falt as they could, to 
prepare for death in the fame manner. 

In this dreadful fituation we were taught that no 
human condition ſhould inſpire men with abſolute 
* deſpair : for as the ſtorm had ceaſed for ſome time, 
* the ſwelling of the ſea began conſiderably to abate ; 
© and we now perceived the man of war which con- 
* voyed us, at no great diftance a- ſtern. Thoſe aboard 
her eaſily perceived our diitreſs, and made towards 
ns. When they came pretty near, they hoiſted out 
two boats to our aſſiſtance. Theſe no ſooner ap- 

the ſhip, than they were inſtantzucouſly 
filled, and | myſelt got a place in one of thera, 
chiefly by the aid of my hone!t ſervant, of whoſe 
fidelity to me on all occaſions I cannot ſpeak or 
think too highly. Indeed, I got into the boat fs 
much the more eafily, as a great number on board 
the ſhip were rendered by drink incapable of taking 
any care for themſelves. There was time, howerer, 
for the boat to pals and repais; fo that, when ve 
came to call over names, three only, of all that re- 
mained in the ſhip, after the lols of her own boar, 
were miſſing. 
The captain, enſign, and myſelf, were received 
with many congratulations by our officers on board 
the man of war.— The ſea-oſhcers tco, all except 
the captain, paid us their compliments, though 
theſe were of the rougher kind, and not without 
teveral jokes on our eſcape. As for the captain him- 
« ſelf, we ſcarce ſaw him during many hours; and 
Vor. X. L © wha 
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when he appeared, he preſented a view of majeſty 
beyond any that I had ever ſeen. The dignity which 
he preſerved, did indeed give me rather the idea of 
a Mogul, or a Furkiih Emperor, than of any of the 
monarchs of Chriſtendom. To ſay the truth, I 
could reſemble his walk on the deck to nothing but 
to the image of Captain Gulliver ſtrutting among the 
Lilhputians; he ſeemed to think himſelf a being of 
an order ſuperior to all around him, and more eſpe- 
cialty to us of the land ſervice. Nav, fuch was 
the behaviour of all the ſea-officers and ſailors to 
us and our foldiers, that inſtead of appearing to 
be _— of the ſame prince, engaged in one 
quarrel, and joined to fupport one cauſe, we 
+ Jandmen rather ſeemed ts be captives on bourd 
an enemy's veſſel, This is à grievous misfor- 
tune, and often proves ſo fatal to the ſervice, that 
it is great pity ſome means could not be found of 
* curing it. 

Here Mr Booth ſtopped a while, to take breath. 
We will, therefore, give the fame refreſhment to the 
reader. | : 
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CHAP. V. 
The arrival of Booth at Gibraltar, with what there 


| befel bim. 
e HE adventures, continued Booth, + which 
« | Happened to me from this day, till my arri- 


val at Gibraltar, are not worth recounting to you. 
After a voyage, the remainder of which was tofc- 
* rably proſperous, we arrived in that garriion, the 
© natural ſtrength of which is fo well known to the 
« whole world. 

© About a weck after my arrival, it was my fortune 
© to be ordered on a tally-party, in which my left le 
© was broke with a muſket-ball ; and I thould — 
« certainly have either periſhed miterably, or muſt 
« have owed my preſervation to ſome of the enemy, 
* had not my iche! ſervant carried me off on his 
£ ſhoulders, and afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of 
one of his comrades, brought me back into the gar- 
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The * my wound was ſo great, that it 14 
* threw me a fever, from whence my ſurgeon [i 
* a r much danger. I now began again to bl 
feel for my Amelia, and for myſelf on her account: i" 
and the diſorder of my mind, occaſioned by ſuch off 
* melancholy contemplations, very highly aggravate 
© the di of my body; 9 that it 
0 


would probably have proved fatal, had it not been 
for the friendſhip of one Captain James, an officer 
of our regiment, and an old acquaintance, who is 
© undoubtedly one of the pleaſanteſt companions, and 
© one of the belt natured men in the world. This 
- worthy man, who had a head and a heart per- 
fectly adequate to every office of friendihip, ſtaid 
with me almoſt day and night during my illneſs ; 
and by ſtrengthening my hopes, raiſing my ſpirits, 
and cheering my thoughts, preſerved me from de- 
ſtruction. 
* The behaviour of this man alone is a ſufficient 
proof of the truth of my doctrine, that. all mer 
entirely from. their paſſions; for Bob James 
never be ſuppoſed to act from any motive of 
and religion ; fince he conſtantly laughs at 
and yet his conduct towards me alone de- 
— a degree of goodneſs, which, perhaps, 
of the votaries of either virtue or religion can 
« You need not take much pains,” anſwered Miſs 
Matthews, with a ſmile, * to convince me of your 
* doftrine. I have been always an advocate for the 
* ſame. I look upon the two words you mention, to 
© ſerve only as cloaks under which Hypocriſy may be 
the better enabled to cheat the world. I have been 
* of that opinion ever fince I read that charming fel- 
* low Mandevil.” 
© Parden me, Madam, anſwered Booth, I hope 
* your do not with Mandevil neither, who 
* hath ted human nature in a picture of the 
* higheſt deformity. He hath left out of his ſyſtem 
* the be pathon which the mind can poſſeſs, and 
* attempts to derive the effects or energies of that 
paſſion, from the baſe impulſes of pride or fear. 
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© of man, as that its 4 „ dot 
* ſame reaſons will equally prove the exiſtence 
* the one as the exiſtence of the other.” 

I don't know, indeed,” replied the lady, I never 
* thought much about the matter. This I know, 
that when I read Mandevil, I thought all he faid 
+ was true; and I have been often told, that he 
proves religion and virtue to be only mere names. 
* However, it he denics there is any ſuch thing as love, 

chat is moſt certainly wrong.—E am afraid I can 

give him the he myſelf. 

* I will join with you, Madam, in that, anſwered 
Booth, * at any time.” 

0 Will you join with me? anſwered ſhe, 
eagerly — O Mr Booth, I know not what 

was going to ſay What Mhere did you leave of 3 
El would not interrupt you — but I am impatient 
tao know ſomethi 

© What, Madam ?' cries Booth, if I can give 
vou any ſatisfaction. — — 

No, no,” ſaid ſhe, © I muſt hear all, I would 
* not for the world break the thread of your tory: 
6 —Betides, I am afraid to aſk—Pray, pray, Sir, go 


done me by Captain James; 
king notice of the almoſt unparalleled fidelity of 


count for, ue proving on be fn 10 wake 
him a ſerjeant was the firſt favour he ever received 
at my hands, and this did not happen till I was al- 
y recovered of — Poor 


— — 
for it was upon this day that 
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* I was now once more able to perform my duty ; 
* when (ſo unkind was the fortune of war) the ſecond 
* time I mounted the guard, I received a violen: 
« contuſion from the buriting of a bomb. I wiz 
« felled to the ground, where I lay breathleſs by the 
© blow, till honeſt Atkinſon came to my aſſiſtance, 
and conveyed me to my room, where a ſurgeon 

immediately attended me. 

0 The injury I had now received, cap bog $7 
* dangerous m my fur s opinion than the for- 
mer; it cauſed me to Fü and was attended 
* with a fever, and other bad ſymptoms; fo that 
very fatal conſequences were apprehended. 

In this ſituation the image of iny Amelia haunted 
me day and night; and the apprehenſions of never 
* ſeeimg her more were ſo intolerable, that I had 


thoughts of reſigning my commilhon, and returning 


home, weak as I was, that I might have, at lealt, 
the ſatisfaction of dying in the arms of my love. 
Captain James, however, perſiſted in difſuading me 
from any ſuch reſolution. w_ told me, my honour 
was too much concerned, ted to raiſe mx 
© hopes of recovery to the — t of his. —— but 
* chiefly he prevailed on me by fi „ that, it 
* the worit which I =—— appen, it 
* was much better for Ameha, that the ſhould be 
* abſent than preſent * ſo meluncholly an hour. 
* I know,” cried he, the extreme joy which mult 
*+ ariſe in you from mecting again with. Amelia, 
and the comfort of expiring in arms; but con- 
« fider what the herſelf molt endure upon the dread- 


ful occaſion, and you would not wiſh to purchate 


any happineſs at the price of io much puin ro her.” 
This argument, at length, prevaile.{ on me; and 
* it was after many long debates reſolved, that the 
* thould not even know my preſent condition till 
* my doom either for lite or death was abtulately 
fixed. 

„Oh, Heavens! how great! how generoas!” 
cned Miſs Matthews. Booth, thou art a noble 
« fellow; and [| ſcarce think there is a woman von 
* earth worthy fo exalted a paſſion.“ 

Booth made a modeſt anſwer to the compliment, 
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which Miſs Matthews 'had paid him. 
more ctvilities from the lady; and theſe again 
acknowledgments. All which we ſhall paſs by, 
proceed with our hi . 


CH AP. VI. 
Containing mattcrs which will pleaſe ſome readers. 


e WO months, and more, had I continued in 
6 a ſtate of uncertainty, fometimes with more 
«* flattering, and ſometimes with more alarming ſymp- 
* toms; when one afternoon poor Atkinſon came 
running into my room, all pale and out of breath, 
and begged me not to be ſurpriſed at his news. 
* I aſked him eagerly what was the matter, and if 
it was any thing concerning Amelia.—! had ſcarce 
© uttered the dear name, when the herſelf ruthed into 
the room, and ran haſtily to me, crying, Yes, 
it is, it is your Amelia herſelt.” 

There is nothing ſo difficult to deſcribe, and 
generally ſo dull when deſcribed, as ſcenes of ex- 
* ceihve tenderneſs.” | 

Can you think ſo?” ſays Miſs Matthews, ſurely 
there is nothing ſo charming !—O! Mr Booth, 
* our ſex is d—ned by the -want of tenderneſs in 
* yFours—O were they all like you—certainly no man 
- was ever your cqual.” 

Indeed, Madam,” cries Booth, you honour me 
too much— But—well—when the firit tranſports 
of our meeting were over, Amelia began gently 
to chide me for having concealed my illneſs from 
her; for in three letters, which I had writ her fince 
* the accident had happened, there was not the leaſt 
mention of it, or any hint given by which ſhe 
could poſſibly conclude I was otherwiſe than in 
* perſe&t health. And when l had excuſed myſelf, 
by aligning the true realon, ſhe cried, —* O Mr 
« Booth ! and do you know ſo little of your Amelia, 
as to think 4 could or would furvive you !—wonld 
© it not be better for one dreadful fight to break my 
heart all at once, than to break it by degrees ? — 
O Billy! can any thing pay me for the loſs of 
this embrace? But I aſk your 8 

e * 
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* how ridiculous doth my fondneſs appear in your 


eyes! 

* How often, anſwered ſhe, * ſhall I aſſert the 
* contrary ? ——W hat would you have me ſay, Mr 
* Booth? ſhall I tell you I envy Mrs Booth of all 
the women in the world? would you believe me it 
* I did? I hope you---What am I ſaying! Pray 
* make no further apology, but go on.' 

After a ſcene,” continued he, too tender to be 
conceived by many, Amelia informed me that the 
had received a letter from an unknown hand, 
acquainting her with my misfortune, and adviting 
her, if the ever deſired to ſee me more, to come 
directly to Gibraltar. She ſaid, the ſhould not 
have delayed a moment after receiving this letter, 
had not the fame ſhip brought her one from me 
written with rather more than uſual gaiety, and 
in which there was not the leaſt mention of my 
indiſpolition. This, the ſaid, greatly puzzled her 
and her mother; and the worthy divine endeavour- 
ed to perſuade her to give credit to my letter, and 
to impute the other to a ſpecies of wit with which 
the world greatly abounds. This coafilts entirely 4 
in doing various kinds of miſchiet to our fellow- 
creatures; by belying one, deceiving another, ex- | 
poling a third, and drawing in a fourth to expoſe i 
himlelf; in thort, by making ſome the objects of io 
laughter, cthers of conteinpt; and indeed, not ſel- g 
dom, by ſubjecting than to very great inconvenien- f 
cies, perhaps to ruin, tor the take of a jeit. 
Mrs Harris and the Dodor derived the letter 
from this ſpecies, of wit. Mils Betty, however, was 
of a different opinion, and advifed poor Amelia to 
apply to an officer whom the governor hid ſent 
over in the ſame ſhip, by whom the report of my 
illneſs was ſo ſtrongly confirmed, that Aincha im- 
mediately reſolved on her voyage. 
© I had a great curioſity to know the author of d 
this letter ; but not the leaſt trace of it could be Y 
diſcovered, The only perſon with whom I lived ; 
in any great intimacy was Captain James ; and he, 
Madain, frem what I have aiready tcld you, you 
will thiak to be the laſt perion 1 could ſuſpect; 

* teſides, 
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* beſides, he declared upon his honour, that he knew 


nothing of the matter; and no man's honour is, 
l believe, more ſacred. There was indeed an enſi 
* of another regiment who knew my wife, and who 
had ſometimes viſited me in my illneſs; but he was 
* 2 very unlikely man to intereſt himſelf much in any 
© affairs which did not concern him; and he too de- 
* clared he knew nothing of it.” 

And did you never ditcover this ſecret ?* cried 
Miſs Matthews. 

Never to this day,“ anſwered Booth. 

* I fancy,” faid the, © I could give a threwd 
* ------ What ſo kkely as that Mrs Booth, when you 
left her, thould have given her foiter-brother orders 
© to ſend her word of whatever befel you? Let ſtay 
that could not be neither: for then the would 
not have doubted whether ſhe ſhould leave dear 
England on the receipt vi the lerter,—No, it mult 
have been by ſome other means;—yet that I own 
appeared extremely natural to me; for if I had been 
left by ſuch a huſband, I think I thould have pur- 
* ſued the ſame method.” 

No, Madam,” cried Booth, it muſt have beerr 
* conveyed by ſome other channel; for my Amelia, 
* I am certain, was entirely ignorant of the manner ; 
and as for poor Arkinion, I am convinced he would 
not have ventured to take ſuch a tep without ac- 
* quainting me. beſides, the poor fellow had, I be- 
lieve, ſuch a regard for my wife, out of gratitude 
for the favcurs lhe had done his merher, that I make 
* no doubt he was highly rejoiced at her abſence 
from my melancholy ſcene. Well, whoever writ it, 
is a matter very immaterial; yet as it jeemed ſo odd 
* and unaccountable an incident, I could not help 
« mentioning it. 

* From time of Amelia's arrival, nothing re- 
* markable happened till my perfect recovery, unleſs 
© I ſhould obſerve her remarkable behaviour, fo full 
of care and tenderneſs, that it was perhaps without 
* a parallel.” 

One, Mr Booth,“ cries the lady,—* it is fully 
* equalled, I am ſure, by your gratitude. There is 
nothing, I believe, fo rare as gratitude in your lex, 
* eipecially 
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* Booth. I have no doubt but that Gabe 

„ well as the is capable. But I would not have you 

„ think ſo meanly of our ſex, as to imagine there are 

not a thouſand women ſuſceptible of true tenderneſs 
towards a meritorious man.—Believe me, Mr Booth, 

if I had received fuck an account of an accident 

© having happened to ſuch a huſband, a mother and 

„2 Parſon would not have held me a moment. 1 

= 

« 

4 

4 

6 

= 
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woman of ſpirit. 
this while to reflect on Mrs Booth. I am only de- 
fending the cauſe of my ſex; for, upon my foul, 
fuch compliments to a wife are a ſatire on all the 


CHAP. VII. 
The Captain, 2 kis flory, recounts forme par- 


ticulars which, aue doubt rot, to many good people, 
will peur unnatural. 


WAS ſcarce ſooner recovered from my indiſpo 
6 fition than Amelia herſelf fell ill. This, I am 
* afraid, was occaſioned by the fatigues which I could 
© not prevent her from on my account; 
* for as my difeaſe went off with violent ſweats, du- 
which the ſurgeon ſtrictly ordered that I ſhould 

; rs myſelf, my Amelia could not be prevailed 
to fpend many hours in her own bed. During 
i fee the would ſometimes read to me 
* ſeveral hours together; indeed it was not without 
difficulty that the ever quitted my bed - ſide. Theſe 
© fatigues, added to the uncaſineſs of her mind, over- 
powered 
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* powered her weak ſpirits, and threw her into one 
of the worſt diſorders that can poſſibly attend a 


* woman: a diforder very common among the la- 
dies, and our phyſicians have not a upon its 
name. Some call it the fever on the ſpirits, ſome 
* a nervous fever, ſome the vapours, and fome the 
* hyſterics.” 

O fay no more, cries Miſs Matthews, I pity 
r A man had better 
* be plagued with all the curſes of Egypt than with 
* a vapourith wife.” 

« Pity me, Madam!” anſwered Booth; * pity rather 
that dear creature, who, from her love and care of 
my unworthy ſelf, contracted a diſtemper, the hor- 
* rors of which are ſcarce to be imagined. It is in- 


* deed a fort of complication of all diſcafes together, 


* with almoſt madneſs added to them. In this fitua- 
tion, the ſiege being at an end, the Governor gave 
* me leave to my wife to Montpelier, the air 
of which was judged to be moſt likely to reſtore 


* her to health. Upon this eccafion the wrote to her 


* mother to defire a remittance, and ſet forth the me- 
lancholy condition of her health, and.her neceſſity 


4 

0 

any boſom not void of humanity, though a ſtranger 
to the unhappy ſufferer. Her fiſter anſwered it, 
5 
0 
4 


% Dear Siſter, 


mamma being much diſordered, hath com- 
manded me to tell you, ſhe is both ſhocked 
and furpriſed at your extraordinary requeſt, or, as 
5+ ſhe chuſes to call it, order for money. Lou know, 
„ my dear, ſhe ſays, that your marriage with this 
© red-coat man was entirely againſt her conſent, and 
„ the opinion of all your family, (I am fure I may 
„here inelude myſelf in that number); and yet, after 
« this fatal act of diſobedience, the was prevailed on 

| ® to 
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„„ not be offended at this : 
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to receive you as her child; not however, nor are 
you ſo to underſtand it, as the favourite which you 
*© was before. She forgave you ; but this was as 2 
Chriſtian and a parent; ſtill preferving in her own 
« mind a juſt ſenſe of your diſobedience, and a juſt 
«« reſentment on that account. And yet, notwith- 
*« ſtanding this reſentment, the deſires you to remem- 
ber, that when you a ſecond time ventured to op- 
„ poſe her authority, and nothing would ſerve you 
© but _—_ a ramble (an indecent one I can't 

*« ſaying) after your fellow, ſhe thought fit to ſhew 
© the exceſs of a mother's tenderneſs, and furniſhed 
„ you with no leſs chan fifty pounds tor your fooliſh 
„voyage. How can ſhe then be otherwiſe than ſur - 
„ priſed at your preſent demand? which, ſhould the 
„„ be ſo weak to comply with; the mutt expect to be 
every month repeated, in order to ſuppty the ex- 
travagance of a young rakith officer. —Y on fay the 
« will compaſſionate your ſufferings ; ves, ſurely th= 
% doth tly compathonate them, and ſo do I too, 
though you was neither io kind, nor fo civil, as to 
«« ſuppoſe I ſhould. But I forgive all your flights to 


<4 me, as well now as formerly. Nay, I not only 


«+ forgive, but I pray daily for you. —Bur, dear fiſter, : 
« what could you exped leſs than what had happen- 
„ed? you ſhould have believed your friends, who 
« were wuer and older than you. 1 do not here mean 
« myſeiſ, though I own I am eleven months and ſome: 
odd weeks your ſuperior; though had I been 
younger, I might, perhaps, have been able to ad- 
% viſe you: for wiſdom, and what ſome may call 
% beauty, do not always $0 together. You will 

or I know in your heart 
« you have always held your head above ſome 
„ people, whom perhaps other people have thoaght 
* better of: but why do I mention what ! ſcorn fo 
« much ?—No, my dear ſiſter, Heaven torbid it 
* ſhouid ever be ſaid of me, that [ value myſelf upon 
«© my face—not but, if I could b-liev: men, perhaps 
„but 1 hate and deſpite men—vou know 1 do, 
my dear, and [ wiſh you had deſpiſed them as 
© much; but jada ef? , as the Doctor ſays. 


« You are to make n it of your fortune, What 
e fortune 


« adviſe you then to bring your mind to your cir- 
* cumſtances, and remember (for I can't help wri- 
« ting it, as it is for your own good) the vapours 
are a diltemper which very ill become a knapfack. 
«© Remember, my dear, what you have done; remem- 
© ber what my mamma hath done; remember we 
* have ſomething of yours to keep, and do not con- 
* ſider yourſelf as an only child—No, nor as a 
* favourite child; but be pleaſed to remember, 
«« Dear filter, 
« Your moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
4% And molt obedient humble fervant, 
« E. Haxkis.“ 


O brave Miſs Betty,“ cried Miſs Matthews, I 
© always held her in high eſteem ; bur I proteſt ſhe 
© exceeds even what I could have expected from 
her.“ 

This letter, Madam,“ cries Booth, you will 
© believe was an excellent cordial for my poor wife's 
« ſpirits. So dreadful indeed was the elle& it had 
© upon her, that as the had read it in my abſence, 
© I found her at my return home in the mwlt violene 
* fits; and ſo long was it before the recovercd her 
* ſenſes, that | deipaired of that bleib d event ever hap- 
« pening, and my own ſenſes very narrowly eſcaped 
from being facriticed to my deſpair. However, the 
© came at laſt to herſelf, and I began to confider of 
every means of carrying her immediately to Mout- 
© pelier, which was now become much more neceſ- 
* ſary than before. 

Though I was tly ſhocked at the barbarity 
© of the letter, yet I apprehended no very ill conſe- 
* quence from it; for as it was believed all over the 
army that 1 had married a t fortune, I had 
received offers of money, it 1 wanted it, from 
more than one. Indeed, I might have cafily carried 
my wife to Montpelier at any time; but the was 
extremely averſe to the voyage, being defirous of 
* our returning to England, as | had leave to do; 
and fthe grew daily fo much better, that had it 
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not been for the receipt of that curſed—whicl ! 


have juſt read to you, I am perſuaded the mis. 
have been able to return to England in the nes” 
ſhip. 


Among others there was a colonel in the garriſom, 
who had not only olfered, bur importuned me to 
receive money ol him ; I now theretore repaizne | 0 
him; and as a reaſon of altcring my reloluticu, 1 
produced the letter, and at the fame time ac- 
guainted him with the true {tate of my affairs, 
The Colonel read the letter, ſhook lis head, and 
after ſome ſilence, faid, Be was toiry I hed refuſed 
to accept his offer before; but that he had now 
ſo ordered matters, and diipoled ct his moner, 
that he had not a ſhilling left to ſpare from his 
own occalions, 

* Anſwers of the ſame kind I had from ſeverul 
others; but not one penny could | Lorrow of any; 
for I have been lince firmly perſuaded that the 
honeſt Colonel was not content with denying wie 
himſelf; but took effectual weans, by ſpreading th 
ſecret I had fo toolithly truſted lim with, to pre- 
vent me from ſucceeding ciſewhere : for tach is the 
nature of men, that whoever denies intel] to do 
you a favour, is unwilling that it ſhould be dere to 
you by any other. 

This was the firſt time I had ever felt that dire. 
which ariſes from the want ef money ; a dittrels 
very dreadſul indeed in a married ſtate; for whit 
can be more miſerable than to fee any thing n-- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of a beloved creature, 
and not be able to ſupply it? 

Perhaps you may wonder, Madam, that I have 
not mentioned Captain James on this occalion ; 
but he was at that time laid up at Algiers, (whi- 
ther he had been ſent by the povernor) in a fever. 
However, be returned time cicugh to fupply me, 
which he did with the utroeit readings, on the 
very firſt mention of my diitrels; and the good 
Colonel, notwuhitanding his having ditpoled of 
his money, diſcounted the Captain s draught, Yon 
ſee, Madam, an inftance in the generous behavicur 
of my friend James, how falle arc all univerſal ſatires 
Vor. X. M * agaalt 
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againſt human Lind. He is indeed one of the wor- 
thieſt men the world ever produced. 
* But, perhaps, you will be more pleaſed ſtill with 
the extravagant generoſity of my ſerjeant. The day 
before the return of Mr James, the poor fellow 
came to me, with tears in his eyes, and begged I 
would not be offended at what he was going to men- 
tion, He then pulled a purſe from his pocket, 
which contained, he ſaid, the ſum of twelve pounds, 
and which he begged me to accept, crying, he was 
ſorry it was not in his power to lend me whatever 
I wanted. I was fo ſtruck with this inſtance of 
generoſity and friendſhip in ſuch a perſon, that I 
gave him an opportunity of preſſing me a ſecond 
time, before I made him an anſwer. Indeed I was 
eatly ſurpriſed how he came to be worth that little 
um, and no leſs at his being acquainted with my 
own wants. In both which points he preſently ſa- 
tified me. As to the firſt, it ſeems he had plun- 
dered a Spanith oſſicer of fifteen piſtoles; and as to 
the ſecond, he confeſſed he had it from my wife's 
maid, who had overheard ſome diſcourſe between 
her miſtreſs and me. Indeed, people, I believe, al- 
ways deceive themſelves who imagine they can con- 
ceal diſtreſ d circumſtances from their ſervants : for 
theſe are always extremely quick-fighted on ſuch 
oceuſions. 
Good Heaven!“ cries Ni% Matthews, how aſto- 
riſking is ſuch behaviour in ſo low a fellow!“ 
thought ſo myſelt, anſwered Booth; and 
yet I know not, on a more ſtriẽt examination into 
the matter, why we ſhould be more ſurpriſed to fee 
reatneſs of mind diſcover itſelf in one degree or 
rank of life thin in another. Love, benevolence, 
or what you will pleaſe to call it, may be the 
reizning paſſion in a beggar as well as in a prince; 
and where- ever it is, its energies will be the ſame, 
To confel(s the truth, I am afraid we often com- 
pliment what we call upper life, with too much in- 
juſtice, at the expence of the lower. As it is no 
rare thing to ſee inſtances which degrade human na- 
ture, in perlons of the Ingheſt birth and education; 
ſo I apprehend, that examples of whatever is really 
* great 
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great and good, have been ſometimes found amongit 
a thoſe who have wanted all ſuch advantages. In 

reality, palaces, I make no doubt, do ſometimes 
contain nothing but drearineſs and darkneſs, and 
* the ſun of righteouſneſs hath ſhone forth with all 
its glory in a cottage.” 


F 
The er of Booth continued. 


M* Booth thus went on : 

We now took leave of the garriſon, and 
having landed at Marieilles, arrived at Montpelier, 
* without any thing happening to us worth remem- 
* brance, except the extreme ſca- ckneſs of poor 
Amelia; but was afterwards wel! repaid for the 
* terrors which it occaſioned me, by the good conſe- 
* quences which attende4 it : for I believe it contri- 
© buted even more than the air of Montpelier, to the 
perfect re- eſtabliſhment of her health.” 

* I aſk your pardon for iterrupiing you, cries 
Miſs Matthews, but you never ſatisfied me whe- 
ther you took the ſerjeant's moncy.— lou have 
* made me half in love with that charming fel- 
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* How can you imagine, Madam, anſwered Booth, 
I ſhould have taken from a poor fellow what was 
of lo little conſequence to me, and at the fame time 
of ſo much to him? Perhaps now you will derive 
this from the paſſion of pride.” 
Indeed, fays the, © I neither derive it from the 
* pailion ot pride, nor from the paſſion of tolly ; but 
* methinks you ſhould have accepted the offer, and 1 
am convinced you hart hun very mucl: when you 
* refuicd it. But pray proceed in your ſlory.“ Then 
Booth went on as follows : 
As Amclla recovered her health and ſpirits daily, 
« we begun to pals our time very pleaiantly at Mout- 
* pelier: tor the greatett enemy to the Preach will ac- 
knowledge, that they are the beit people in the 
« world to live amongſt for a little whule. In ſome 
* COuntrics It is almott as eaſy to get a good citate 
as u good acquaintance. In England, particular - 
M 2 * iy; 
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ly, acquaintance is of almoſt as flow growth as an 
oak; ſo that the age of man ſcarce ſuffices to 
bring it to any perfection, and families ſeldom con- 
tract any gre:1t intimacy till the third, or at leaſt the ſe- 
cond generation. So ty indeed are we Engliſh of let- 
ting a ſtranger into our houſes, that one would ima- 
gin we regarded all ſuch as thieves. Now the French 
are the very reverſe. Being a ſtranger among them 
entitles you to the better place, and to the greater 
degree of civility; and it you wear but the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, they never ſuſpe& you are not 
one. Their friendſhip indeed ſeldom extends ſo far 
as their purſe; nor is ſuch friendſhip uſual in other 
countries. To ſay the truth, politeneſs carries friend- 
ihip far enough in the ordinary occaſions of life, 
and thoſe who want this accompliſhment rarely make 
am ends for it by their ſincerity: for bluntneſs, or 
rather rudeneſs, as it commonly deſerves to be 
called, is not always ſo much a mark of honeſty as 
it 15 taken to be. 

* The day after our arrival we became acquainted 
with Monf, Bagillard, He was a Frenchman of 
Treat wit and vivacity, with a greater ſhare of learn- 
ing than gentlemen are uſually poſſeſſed of. As he 
ioized in the ſame honſe with us, we were imme- 
diately acquainted, and I liked his converſation fo 
well, that I never thought I had too much of his. 
company. Indeed I fpent fo much of my time with 
him, that Amelia (I know not whether I ought to 
mention it) grew uneaſy at our familiarity, and 
complained of my being too littie with her, from 
my violent ſondneſs for my new acquaintance; for 
our converſation turning chiefly upon books, and 
principally Latin ones (for we read ſeveral of the 
claſſics together) ſhe could have but little entertain- 
ment by being with us. When my wife had once 
taken it into her head that ſhe was deprived of my 
company by Mr Bagillard, it was impoſſible to 
change her opinion; and thong I now ſpent more 
of my time with her than I had ever done before, 
{he itill gre more aul more diſſatis fed, till at luſt, 
the very carnellty dafred me to quit my lodgings, 
and iuliſted upon it with more vehemence. than [ 
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had ever known. her expreſs before. To ſay the 
truth, if that excellent woinan could ever be thought 
unrcalouable, I thought ſhe was fo on this occu- 
on. 
But in what light ſoever her deſires appeared 
to me, as they manifeſtly aroie from an atfection 
of which I had daily the moſt endearing proots, I 
reſolved to comply with her, and accordingly re- 
moved to a diltant part of the town; for it is my 
opinion that we can have but little love for the per- 
{on whom we will never indulge in an unreatonbie 
demand. Indeed, I was under a difficulty with 
cgard to Monſ. Bagillard ; for as I could not poſ- 
ſibly communicate to him the true reuion for quit- 
ting my lodgings, ſo I found it as dilticult to de- 
ceive him by a counterfeit one; beſides, I was ap- 
prehenſive I thould have little leſs of his cCOMPAany 
than before. I could, indeed, have avoide.l this 
dilemma by leaving Moatpelier; for An:ciia had 
perfectly recovered her health; but I bad tichinlly 
promiſed Captain James to wait his return from 
Italy, whither he was gone ſome time before from 
Gibraltar; nor was it proper for Amelia to take 
any long journey, ſhe being now ncur fizz monih; 
gone with child. 
This difficulty, however, proved to be 1:5 than 
I had imagined it; for my French friend, whether 
he ſuſpected any thing from my wife's bchaviour, 
though the never, as I obſerved, ſhewed him the 
leaſt mcivility, became ſuddenly as cold on his fide. 
After our leaving the lodgings, he never made 
above two or three formal viſits; indeed his time das 
ſoon after entirely taken up by an intrigue. wit! a 
certain countels, which blazed all over Mompe!ecr, 
We had not been long in our new apart guss be- 
fore an Englith Officer arrived at MOutt cer, aid 
ciune to lodge in the faine houſe with us. This 
gentleman, vw hole natne was Bach, was of the rank 
of a major, and had ſo much (roguuricy in his 
character, that, perhaps, you i ever heard ct any 
Vke hi. 1. He was far from having any of hots 
book 1 n: al fications, which had betore c  wiledl my 
Amelia's quiet. 10 is true, his Giccurie gene- 
3 , raliy 
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rally turned on matters of no feminine kind; war 
* and martial exploits being the ordinary topics of his 
© eonveriation: however, as he had a ſiſter with 
* whom Amelia was greatly pleaſed, an intimacy pre- 
* ſently grew between us, and we four lived in one 
* family, | 

The Major was a great dealer in the marvellous, 
* and was conſtantly the little hero of his own tale. 
* This made him very entertaining to Amelia, who, 
© of all perſons in the world, hath the truelt taſte and 
* enjoyment of the ridiculous; for whillt no one 
© ſooner diſcovers it in the character of another, no 
© one ſo well conceals her knowledge of it from the 
* ridiculons perſon. I cannot help mentioaing a ſen» 
* timent of hers on this head, as I think it doth her 
great honour, If I had the ſame negle&,” ſaid 
* ſhe, © for ridiculous people with the generality of 
„the world, I thovid rather think them the objects 
* of tears than lauglter;z but, in reality, I have 
„% known ſfoveral, who, in ſome ports of their cha- 
* racers, have been extremety ridiculous, in others 
« hne been altogether as armable. For inſtance, 
ſaid the, © here is the Major, who tells us of many 
* things which he has never ſen, and of others 
© which he hath ncver done, and both in the moſt 
extravagant excel; and yet Bow arable is his be- 
« haviour to his poor fitter, whom he hath not only 
brought over hither for her healch, at his own 
expence, but is come to bear her company!” I be- 
eve, Madam, | repeat her very words; for I am 
very apt to remember what ſhe ſays. 

« You will caſily belicve, from a circumſtance I 
have juſt mentioned iu the Major's favour, eſpecially 
* when I have told you that his filter was one of the 
* beſt of girls, that it was entirely neceſſary to hide 
from her all kind of laughter at any part of her 
brother's beh2vicur. To ſay the truth, this was 
* eaſy enough to do; for the poor girl was fo blinded 
* with love and gratitude, and ſo highly honoured 
and reverence] her brother, that ſhe had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that there was a perſoa in the world 
capable of laughing at him. | 
Indeed, I am certain ihe never made the leaſt diſ- 
| * covery 
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* covery of our ridicule; for I am well com inced ſhe 
* would have refented it: ſor behdes the love tae 
bore her brother, the had a little family pride, 


if the bad any fault, it was that of vanity ;. but ſhe 
was a very good girl upon the whole; and none 
* cf us are entirely tree from faults,” 

* You are a good-natured fellow, Will, anſwered 
Miſs Matthews, © but vanity is a fault of the fir 
magnitude in a woman, and often the occaſion ot 
many others. 

A To this Booth made no anſwer, but continued his 
ory. 

In this company we paſſed two or three months 
very agrecably, till the Major and I both betook 
ourſelves to our ſeveral nurſeries; my wife bein 
brought to bed of a girl, and its Bath contined 
to her chamber by a ſurteit, which bad like to have 
occaſioned her dearth.” 

Here Miſs Mathews burſt into a loud laugh, ct 
which when Booth a'ked the reafon, ſhe ſaid ſhe 


„ 


could not iorbear at the thoughts of two ſuch nurſes; 


And did you really,“ favs luz, * make your wite's 
* candle yourſelt ?* 

* Indecd, Madam,” ud The, I dil; and do you 
© think that fo extracrdinary ?” 
* Indeed I do, antwered the, * I thought the beſt 
huſbands had looked on their wives lymg-in as 2 
time of feſtivity and jollity. What, did you not even 
get drunk ia the time of your wife's delivery? tell 
me honeſtly how you employed yourlelt at this 
ume. 
© Why then honeſtly,” replied he, and in defiance 
of your laughter, 1 lay behind her boliter, and tup- 
ported her in my arms; and upon my ſoul, I be- 
lieve I felt more pain in my mind than ſhe under- 
went in her body. And now anſwer me as honeſtly; 
do you really think it a proper time of mirth, when 
the creature one loves to diitraction is undergoing 
the noi racking torments, as well as in the moſt 
imminent danger? and—bur I need not exprets any 
more teader circumſtances.” 
I am to anſwer honeltly,” cried ſhe.— Yes, and 

+ fiucerely,” 
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* ſincerely,” cries Booth.—* Why then honeſtly and 
* ſincerely,” ſays ſhe, * may I never ſee Heaven, if I 
don't think you an angel of a man.” 

* Nay, Madam,“ anſwered Booth—* but, indeed, 
* you do me too much honour, there are many ſuch 
* huſbands—Nay, have we not an example of the 
like tenderneſs in the Major? 8 as to him, I 
believe, I ſhall make you laugh. hile my wife 
* lay in, Miſs Bath being extremely ill, I went one 
* day to the door of her apartment, to enquire after 
© her health, as well as for the Major, whom I had not 
* ſeen during a whole week. I knocked ſoftly at the 
* door, and being bid to open it, I found the Major 
in his ſiſter's antichamber warming her poſſet. His 
* dreſs was certainly whimſical enough, having on a 
* woman's bed-gown, and a very dirty flannel night- 
cap, which being added to a very odd perſon (for 
he is a very aukward thin man near ſeven feet high) 
night have formed, in the opinion of moſt men, a 
very proper object of taughter. The Major ſtarted 
from his ſeat at my entering into the room, and with 
* much emotion, and a great oath, cried out, Is it 
* you, Sir?” I then enquired after his and his ſiſter's 
health. He anſwered, That his filter was better, 
and he was very well, though I did not expect, 
« Sir,” cricd he, with not a little confuſion, *© to 
„ be ſeen by you in this ſituation.” I told him, 
I thought it impoſſible he could appear in a ſitu- 
ation more becoming his character.“ You do 
„ not?” anfwered he. By G---- I am very muck 
„ obliged to you for that opinion; but I believe, 
Sir, however my weakneſs may prevail on me to 
« deſcend from it, no man can be more conſcious 
& of his own dignity than myſelf.” His filter then 
called to him — the inner room; upon which he 
rung the bell for her ſervant, and then after a ſtride 
or two acroſs the room, he ſaid, with an elated aſpect, 
% | would not have you think, Mr Booth, becauſe 
* you have caught me in this diſhabile, by coming 
« upon me a little too abruptly, I cammot help ſaying 
« a little too abruptly, that lam my filter's nurſe. 
* know better what is due to the Uizzuicy of a many 
% aud I have ibewn it in a lins of batile,------I think 
* ; « 1 have 
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I have made a figure there, Mr Booth, and be“ 
coming my character; by G--- I onght not to be 
deſpiſed too much, if my nature is not totally with- 
out its weaknetlcs.” He uttered this, and ſome 
more of the ſame kind, with great majelly, or, as 
he called it, dignity. Indeed, he uicd ſome hard 
words that I did not underſtand ; for al! his words 
are not to be found in a dictionary. Upon the 
whole, I could not eafily refrain from laughter; 
however, I conquered mytelf, aud ſoon after retired 
from him, aſtoniſhed that it was poſſible for a man 
to poſſeſs true goodneſs, and be, at the ſame time, 
aſhamed of it. 

* Butif I was ſurpriſed at what had paſſed at this 
viſit, how much more was I ſurpriſed the next 
morning, whea he came very early to my chamber, 
and told me he had not been able to fleep one wink 
at what had paſſed between us! There were ſome 


„ words of yours,” jays he, which muſt be fur- 


6 


ther explained before we part. You told me, Sir, 
when you found me in that ſituation, which I can- 
not bear to recolle&, that you thought I could not 
appear in one more becoming my character; theſe 
were the words, I thail never forget them, Do 
you imagiue that there is any of the dignity of a 
man wanting ia my character? do you think that 
L have, during my k ſiſter's illneſs, behaved with a 
weakneſs that ſavours too much of effeminacy ? I 
know hew much it is beneath a man to whine and 
whimper about a trifling girl, as well as you, or 
any man; and if my fitter had died, I ſnould have 
behaved like a man on the vccalion. I would not 
have you think I confined myſelf from company 
merely upon her account, I was very mnch dit- 
ordered myſelt. And when you ſurpriſed me in 
that ſituation, I repeat again in that ſituation, her 
nurſe had not left the room three minutes, and I 
was blowing the fire for fear it ſhould have gone 
ont,”----In this manner he ran on almoſt a quar- 
ter of an hour, before he would ſuffer me to ſpeak. 
at lait, looking ſtedfaitly in his face, 1 atked him, 
if I muſt conclude that he was in earneſt. II. 
eurneſt, ſays he, repzatirg my words, do you 

6. then 
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„ then take my character for a jeſt? Lookee, Sir, 
* ſaid I, very gravely, I think we know one another 
very well; and I have no reaſon to ſuipect you 
* ſhould impute it to fear, when I tell you, | was fo 
far from intending to affront you, that I meant you 
* one of the higheſt compliments. Tenderneſs for 
* women is ſo far from lefſening, that it proves a 
true manly character. The manly Brutus ſhewed 
the utmolt tenderneſs to his Porcia; and the great 
* King of Sweden, the braveſt, and even fiercett of 
men, ſhut himſelf up three whole days in the midſt 
* of a campaign, and would ſez no company on the 
death of a favourite fitter. At theſe words, I ſaw 
© his features ſoſten; and he cried out, D- me, 
* I admire the King of Sweden of all the men in the 
© world; and he is a raſcal that is aſhamed of doin 
any thing which the King of Sweden did.---- An 
yet it any King of Sweden in France was to tell 
me that his filter had more merit than mine, by 
* [I'd knock his brains about his ears. Poor little 
* Betſy ! the is the honeſteſt, worthielt girl that ever 
was born. Heaven be praiſed, ſhe is recovered 
* for, it 1 had loſt her, I never ſhould have enjoyed 
another happy moment.'—lIn this manner he ran 
on ſome time, till the tears began to overflow 
* which, when he perceived, he ſtopped; perhaps he 
* was unable to go on; for he ſeemed almoſt choak- 
* ed;—after a ſhort filence, however, having wiped 
„his eyes with his handkerchief, he — a deep 
* ſigh, and cried. I am aſhamed you ſhould fce 
66 chis Mr Booth; bur, d—n me, Nature will get 
* the better of dignity.” I now comforted him with 
the example of Xerxes, as I had before done with 
* that of the Ki.g of Sweden; and ſoon after we 
ſat down to breakfaſt together, with much cordial 
friendſhip : for I affure you, with all his oddity, 
there is not a better-natured man in the world than 
the Major.“ 
* Good-natured, EVE} PP cries Miſs Matthews, with 

t ſcorn.— A fool! how can you mention ſuch 
* a fellow with commendation ?” 

Booth ſpoke as much as he could in defence of his 
friend; indeed he had repreſented him in as favour- 


able 
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able a light as poſſible, and had particularly left out 
thoie hard words, with which, as he had obſerved 
a little before, the Major interlarded his diſcourſe. 
Booth then proceeded as in the next chapter. 


. 


Containing very extraerdinary matters, 


1 
* d ” 


2 ISS Bath,” continued Booth, now recovered 
0 ſo fait, that ſhe was abroad as ſoon as my 
wife. Our little party quarree began to grow 
* agreeable again; and we mixed with the company 
* of the place more than we had done before. Mont. 
* Bagillard now again renewed his mtimacy ; for the 
* counteſs his miſtreſs was gone to Paris. At which 
* my wife at firſt ſhewed no diſſatisfaction; and I 
* imagined that as the had a friend and companion 
of her own ſex (for Miſs Bath and the had con- 
* trated the higheſt fondneſs for each other) that the 
* would the leſs mils my company. However, I was 
« diſappointed in this expeQation ; for the ſoon be- 
gan to 1 her former uneaſineſs, and her im- 
« patience for the arrival of Captain james, that we 
might entirely quit Montpelier. 
X 2 not avoid conceiving ſom? little diſolea- 
fſure at this humour of my wife, which [ was forced 
to think a little unreaſonable.— A little, do you 
© call it?“ ſays Miſs Matthews, © Good Heavens ! 
© what a huſband are you !'— How little worthy,” 
anſwered he, as you will ſay hereafter, of ſuch a 
wife as my Amelia! One day as we were ſitting 
together, I heard a violent ſcream, upon which 
my wife ſtarting up, cried out, Sure that's Miis 
„% Bath's voice, and immediately ran towards the 
chamber whence it proceeded. I followed her ; 
and when we arrived, we there behelll the molt 
ſhocking ſigat imaginable ; Miſs Bath lying dead 
on the floor, and the Major all bloody kneeling by 
her, and roaring out for aſſiſtance. Amelia, though 
ſhe was herſelf in little better condition than her 
friend, ran haſtily to her, bared her neck, and at 
tempted to looſen her ſtays, while I ran up and 
* down, 


* 
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* down, ſcarce knowing what I did, calling for wa- 
ter and cordials, and diſpatching ſeveral fervants 
© one after another for doctors and fargeons. 
Water, cordials, and all neceſſary implements 
being brought, Mits Bath was, at length, recover- 
ed, and placed in her chair, when the Major feated 
himſelf by her. And now the young lady being 
reſtored to life, the Major, who. till then, had en- 
gaged as lictle of his own, as of any other perſon's 
attention, became the object of all our conſidera- 
tions, eſpecially his poor ſiſter's, who had no ſooner 
recovered ſuticient ſtrength, than ſne began to la- 
ment her | rother, crying out, that he was killed; 
and bitterly bœrailing her fate, in having revived 
from her twoon to behold fo dreadiul a ſpectacle. 
While Amelia applied herſelf to ſooth the agonies 
of her triend, I began to enquire into the conditicn 
of the Major; in which I was aſſiſted by a ſurgeon, 
who now arrived. The Major declared with great 
ch2artuinefs, that he did not apprehend his wound 
to be in the leaſt dangerous, and therefore begged 
his ſuter to be comforted, ſaying, he was convinced 
the ſurgeon would ſoon give her the ſame aſſurance ; 
but that good man was not ſo liberal of aſſurances 
as the Major had expected; for as ſoon as he had 
probed the wound, he afforded no more than hopes, 
declaring that it was a very ugly wound; but ad- 
ded, by way of conſolation, that he had cured many 
much worſe. 
When the Major was dreſſed, his ſiſter ſeemed to 
* poſſeſs his whole thoughts, and all his care was to 
© relieve her grief. He ſolemnly proteſted, that it 
< was no more than a fleſh wound, and not very deep, 
nor could, as he apprehended, be in the leaſt dan- 
4 
« 
64 
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gerous; and as for the cold expreſſions of the ſur - 
geon, he very well accounted for them from a mo- 
tive too obvious to be mentioned. From theſe de- 
© clarations of her brother, and the interpolition of 
© her friends; and above all, I believe, from that vaſt 
vent which ſhe had given to her fright, Mits Bath 
* ſeemed a little pacified ; Ame lia — at laſt 
« prevailed; and as terror abated, curioſity became 
the ſuperior paſſion. I therefore now began to en- 
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quire what had occaſioned that accident, hence 
* all the uproar arote. 

The Major took me by the hand, and looking 
very kindly at me, faid, My dear Mr Bocth, 
«© I muſt begin by afking your pardon; for I have 
done you an injury, for which nothing but thu 


height of friengthip i in me can be an excuſe; and 
„ therefore nothing but the height of ſriendſlup in 
64 


you cam fe reive.” This preamble, Madam, vou 
* will eaſily believe, greatly alarmed all the con:pua- 
© ny, but efpecially me. -I anſw ered, Dear Major, I 
forgive you, let it be what it will; but what is it 
poflibly you can have done to injure me? Thur,” 
replied he, which I am convinced a man of your 
hononr and dignity of nature, by (i., mult con- 
« clude to be one of the higheſt 1 injur ies. I have 
taken out of your own hands the doing yourielt 
« juſtice, | am afraid I have killed the man who 
* hath mjurcd your honour. I mean that villain, Ba- 
wiard----Lut I cannot proceed; for you, Madaum,' 
* ſaid he to my wiſe, are concerned; and I know 
© what is due to the dignity of your fex.'----Arme- 

* ha, I oblerved, turned pale at 2 words, bur 
* eagerly begged him to proceed.----* Nay, Madam. 
. ag ns he, © if I am commanded by a lady, i: 
© 1s à part of my dignity to obey.' He then pre- 
' _—_ to tell us, that Bagilfard had rallied hin: 
upon a ſuppoſition that he was purſuing my wil-. 
* with a view of gallantry ; telling him, that he cout. 
* ncver ſacceed ; giving hints, that it it had bern 
© goiſible, he mould hive tucceeded himelf; ant 
* enfing with calling my peor Amelia an „cc 
plictcd prude; upon which the Major gave Hazi! 
© lard a box in the ear, and both unmmediately drip 
their twords. 

© The Major had mes ended his ſpeech, when u 
* ſervant came into the room, and told mm. ners W 5 
a friar below who deſired to fpeat with me it gre t 
„hae. I frzok the Major by the hand, on told 
hi:u | not ovly forgave him, bu: was c treine ty 
« oblige to his friendthip; and then poing to the 
friar, I found rhat . was Baz: It's coufei * 
from whom he cane e, with an carncit d rz 
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of ſecing me, that he might aſk my pardon, and re 
ceive my forgiveneſs betore he died, for the injury 
he had intended me. My wife at firlt oppoſed my 
going, from ſome ſudden fears on my account; but 
when the was convinced they were groundleſs, ſhe 


conſented. 


« 
« 
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* I found Bagillard in his bed; for the Major's 
ſword had paſſed up to the very hilt through his 
body. After having very earneſtly aſked my par- 
don, he made me many compliments on the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a woman, who, joined to the moſt exqui- 
ſite beauty, was miſtreſs of the mot impregnable 
virtue; as a proof of which, he acknowledged the 
vehemence as well as ill ſucceſs of his attempts; 
and to make Amelia's virtue appear the brighter, 
his vanity was ſo predominant, he could not for- 
bear running over the names of ſeveral women of 
fathion who had yielded to his paſſion, which, he 
ſaid, had never raged fo violently for any other as for 
my poor Amelia; and that this violence, which he 
had found wholly unconquerable, he hoped would 
procure his pardon at my hands. It is unneceffary 
to mention what I faid on the occaſion. I aſſured 
him of my entire forgiveneſs; and ſo we parted. 
To ſay the truth, I afterwards thought myſelt almoſt 
obliged to him for a meeting with Amelia, the moſt 
luxuriouſly delicate that can be imagined. 

I now ran to my wife, whom I embraced with 
raptures of love and tenderneſs. When the firſt 
torrent of theſe was a little abated, * Confeſs to 


me, my dear, ſaid ſhe, could your goodneſs 


- prevent you from thinking me a little unreaſon- 
able in expreſſing ſo much uneaſineſs at the loſs of 


your company, while I ought to have rejoiced in 


the thoughts of your being ſo well entertained ? 


I know you mult; and then conſider what I muſt 
have felt, while I knew I was daily lefſening my- 


+ ſelf in your eſteem, and forced into a conduct, 


which 1 was ſenſible muit appear to you, who was 
ignorant of my motive, to be mean, vulgar, and 
ſelfiſh. And yet what other courſe had I to take, 
with a man whom no denial, no ſcorn could abaſh? 


— But if this was a cruel taſk, how much more 


* wretched 
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« wretched ſtill was the conſtraint I was obliged to 
« wear in his preſence before you, to ſhew outward 
« civility to the man whom my ſoul deteſted, for 
« fear of any fatal conſequence from your ſuſpicion ; 
„ and this too, while I was afraid he would conſtrue 
« it to be an encouragement.---Do you not pity your 
% poor Amelia when you reflect on her ſituation :?“ 
© Pity! cried I, my love, is pity an adequate exprel- 
* fion for eſteem, for adoration !---But how, my love, 
could he carry this on fo fecretly---by letters? O 
% no, he offered me many; but I never would receive 
„ but one, and that I returned him. Good G---! 
« I would not have ſuch a letter in my poſſeſſion for 
« the univerſe; I thought my eyes contaminated wit 
« reading it.'—* O brave!” cried Miſs Matthews; 
Heroic, I proteſt. 

* Had I a with that did not bear 

* The ſtamp and image of my dear, 

* I'd pierce my heart through every vein, 

And di. to let it out again.” 

And can you really,” cried he, laugh at ſo much 

* tenderneſs ?* I laugh at tenderneſs! O Mr Booth,” 
anſwered ſhe, Thou knoweſt but little of Caliſta.” < I 


thought formerly,” cried he, I knew a great deal, 


* andthovght pou, cf a =omenin the wort:?, 15 hams 
the greatelt '-------* Of all women !---Take care, Mr 
Booth,“ iud ſhe.---* By Heaven, if you thought fo, 
yon thought truly---But what is the object of my 
tenderneſs? ſuch an object as'----- Well, Madam, 
ſays he, I hope you will find one. I thank you 
for that hope, however,” ſays the, cold as it is; 
but pray go on with your ſtory; which command 
he immediately obeyed. 


CE WB AP. I. 
Containing a letter of a very curious kind. 


© HE Major's wound,” continued Booth,” was 
0 really as flight as he believed it; ſo that in a 
very few days he was perfectly well; nor was Bagil- 
* lard, though run through the body, long apprehend- 
ed to be in any danger of his life. The Major then 
took me aſide, and wiſhing me heartily joy of Bagil- 
* lard's recovery, told = ! ſhould now, by the 905 
2 | + (as 
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(as it were) of Heaven, have an opportunity of doing 
myſelf juſtice. | anſwered, I conld not think of any 
ſuch thing: for that when I imagined he was on his 
death-bed, I had heartily and fincerely forgiven 
him. Very right, replied the Major, © and 
confiſtent with your honour, when he was on his 
death-bed ; but that forgiveneſs was only conditio- 
nal, and is revoxed by his recovery.” I told him, 
I could not poſſibly revoke it; for that my anger 
was really gone. —* What hath anger,” cried he, 
to do with the matter ? the dignity ct my nature 
hath been always my reaſon for drawing my ſworl ; 
and when that is concerned, I can as readily figkt 
with the man J love, as with the man I hate.'— I 
will not tire you with the repetition of the whole ar- 
ment, in which the Major did not prevail; and! 
really believe, I ſunk a little in his eſteem upon that 
account, till Captain James, who arrived ſoon after, 
again perſectly re- inſtated me in his favour. 
* When the Captain was come, there remained no 
cauſe ot our longer ſtay at Montpelier ; for as to my 
wife, {he was in a better (tate of health than l had 
ever known her, and Miſs Bath had not only reco- 
vered her health, but her bloom; and from a pale 
ea, Wes become @ pliinn, handiome, young 
woraan, James was again my caſhier; for far from 
receiving any remittance, it was now a long time 
ſince I hadreceived any letter from England, though 
both myſelf and my dear Amelia had written ſeveral, 
both to my mother and ſiſter; and now at our de- 
parture ſrom Montpelier, I bethought myſelf of 
writing to my good friend the Doctor, acquainting 
him with our journey to Paris, whither I deſired he 
would direct his anſwer. 
At Paris we all arrived, without encountring any 
adventure on the road worth relating; nor did any 
thing of conſequence happen here during the firſt 
ſortnight: for as you know neither Captain James 
nor Miſs Bath, it is ſcarce worth telling you, that 
an affection, which afterwards ended in a marriage, 
began now to appear between them, in which it may 
appear odd to you that I made the firſt ditcovery ot 
the lady's flame, and my wife of the Captain's. 


* the 


| 
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The ſeventeenth day after our arrival at Paris, I 
received a letter from the Doctor, which I have in 
my pocket-book; and, if you pleaſe, I will read it 
* you; for I would not willingly do any injury to. 
© his words.” 

The lady, you may eif.ly believe, deſired to hear 
the letter, and Booth read it as follows: 


« My dear Children, 
a | I will now call you fo, as you have nei-- 
* ther of you now any other parent in this 
« world, Of this melancholy news I ſhould have 
„ ſent you earlier notice, if I had thought you ig- 
« norant of it, or indeed if I had known whither uo 
„have written. If your filter hath received any let- 
& ters from you, ſhe hath kept them a ſecret, and ; 
« perhaps out of atfeftion to you hath repoſited them 
„in the ſame place where ſhe keeps her goodneſs, 
« and, what I am afraid is much dearer to her, her 
„ money. The reports concerning you have been | 
« various; ſo is always the caſe in matters where men 
« are ignorant: for when no man knows what the 
truth is, every man thinks himſelf at liberty to re- 
port what lie pleaſes. Tho'e who wiſh you well, 
« fon Booth, ſay ſimply that you are dead; others, 
« that you ran away from the fiege, and was caitier- 
„ed. As for my daughter, all agree that ſhe va 
« faint above; and there are not wanting thoſe who 
« hint thut her huſband ſent her thither. From this 
„ beginning you will expect, I ſuppoſe, better news 
% than I am going to tell you; but pray, my dear 
„ children, why may not I, who have always laughed 
« at my own alflictions, laugh at yours, without the 
 « cenſure of much malevolience? I with you could 
learn this temper from me; for, take my word tor 
„it, nothing truer ever came from the mouth of a 
% hcathen than that ſentence, | 


eve fit qued bene ſertur onns *, 


And though I mult confeſs, I ever thought Ari- 

«+ ſtorle (whom I do not take for ſo great a blockhead 

as ſome who have never read lun) doth not very 
* The burden becemes !: oy being well borne. 
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well refolve the doubt which he hath raiſed in his 
Ethics, viz. How a man, in the midſt of Kin 

Priam's misfortunes, can be called happy? yet 

have long thought that there is no calamity ſo great 
that a Chriſtian philoſopher may not reaſonably 
laugh at it. If the heathen Cicero, doubting of 
Immortality (for ſo wiſe a man muſt have doubted 
of that which had ſuch flender arguments to ſup- 
port it), could aſſert it as the office of witdom, Hu- 
mamas res deſpicere atque infra ſe paſtas arbitrari : 
+ Which paſſage, with much more to the ſame 


+ purpole, you will find in the third book of his 


Tuſculan Queltions : 

Wich how much greater confidence may a good 
Chriitian defpiſe, and even deride all temporary 
and ſhort tranſitory evils ! If the poor wretch, who 
is trudging on to his miſerable cottage, can laugh 
at the ſtorms, and tempeſts, the rain and whirlwinds 
which ſurround him, while his richeſt hope is only 
that of reſt ; how much more chearfully muſt a man 
pais through ſuch tranſient evils whoſe ſpirits are 
buoyed up with the certain expectation of finding a 
noble palace, and the moſt fumptuous entertain- 
ment ready to receive him? I do not much like 
the ſimile; but I cannot think of a better. And 
yet, inadequate as the fimile is, we may, I think, 
from the actions of mankind, conclude, that they 
will conſider it as much too ſtrong; for in the caſe 
I have put of the entertainment, is there any man 
ſo tender or poor-ſpirited as not to deſpiſe and often 
to deride the fierceſt of thoſe inclemencies which I 
have mentioned ? but in our journey to the glorious 
manſions of everlaſting bliſs, how feverely is every 


little rub, every trifling accident lamented ; and if 


fortune ſhowers down any of her heavier ſtorms 


upon us, how wretched do we preſently appear to 


ourſelves and to others! The reaſon of this can be 


no other than that we are not in earneſt in our faith; 


* at the beſt, we think with too little attention on 
this our great concern. While the molt pautrry 


«6 


matters of this world, even thoſe pitiful trifles, 


+ 'fo look down on all human affairs as matters below his 
couſidecration. , 


* 


« thoſe 
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their table with 


thoſe childiſh gewgaws, riches and honours, are 
tranſacted with the utmoſt earneitneſs, and moſt ſe- 
rious application, the grand and weighty affair of 
immortality is poſtponed and diſregarded, nor ever 
brought into the leaſt competition with our affairs 
here. If one of my cloth thould begin a diſcourſe 
of Heaven in the ſcenes of buſineſs or pleaſure, in 
the Court of Requeſts, at Garraway's or at White's, 
would he gain a hearing, unleſs, perhaps, of ſome 
ſorry jeſter who would deſire to ridicule him? would 
he not preſently acquire the name of the mad par- 
ſon, and be thought by all men worthy of Bedlam ? 
or would he not be treated as the Romans treated 
their Aretalogi *, and conſidered in the light of a 
buffoon. But why ſhould I mention thole places 
of hurry and worldly purſuit ?--- What attention do 
we engage even in the pulpit? here, if a ſermon 
be prolonged a little beyond the uſual hour, doth it 
not ſet halt the audience atleep? as I queition not 
I have by this time both my children.— Well then, 
like a good-natured ſurgeon, who prepares his pa- 
tient for a painful operation, by endeavouring as 
much as he can to deaden his ſenſation, I will now 
communicate to you, in your flumbering condition, 
the news with which I threatened you. Your good 
mother, you are to know, is dead at laſt, and hath 
left her whole fortune to her elder daughter. —This 
is all the ill news I have to tell you. Conteſs now, 
if you are awake, did you not expect it was much 
worle ? did not you apprehend that your charming 
child was dead? far from it, he is in perfect health, 
and the admiration of every body; what is more, 
he will be taken care of, with the tenderneſs of a 
parent, till your return. What pleaſure muſt this 
give you! it indeed any thing can add to che hap- 
pineſs of a married couple who are extremely and 
deſervedly fond of each other, and, as you write 
me, in perfect health. A ſuperititious Heathen 
would have dreaded the malice of Nemeſis in your 
ſituation; but, as | am a Chriſtian, I ſhall venture 
to add another circumſtance to your fehcity, by 


* A ſet of philoſophers, who diverted great men at 
{que diſcouries 02 tue. 


« aſſuring 
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« aſſuring you that you have, beſides your wife, a 
« faithful and zealous friend. Do not therefore, 
„ my dear children, fall into that fault which the 
% excellent Thucydides obſerves is too common in 
„human nature, to bear heavily the being deprived 
« of the ſmaller good, without conceiving, at the 
<«« ſame time, any gratitude for the much 182 bleſ- 
« fings which we are ſuffered to enjoy. I have only 
« farther to tell you, my ſon, that when you call at 
« Mr Morand's, Rue Dauphine, you will find your- 
„ ſelf worth a hundred pounds. Good Heaven! 
© how much richer are you than millions of people 
* who are in want of nothing! Farewell, and know 


66 me for | 
| « Your ſincere and affectionate friend.“ 


© There, Madam,“ cries Booth, how do you like 
the letter? 
* Oh! extremely,” anſwered ſhe, the Doctor is a 
charming man; I always loved dearly to hear him 
preach. I remember to have heard of Mrs Harris's 
death above a year before I left the country; but 
never knew the particulars of her will before. I am 
extremely ſorry for it, upon my honour.” 
* Oh fy! Madam, cries Booth, have you ſo ſcon 
forgot the chief purport of the Doctor's letter? 
Ax, ay, cricd the, © theſe are very pretty things 
to read, I acknowledge; but the loſs of fortune is a 
ſerious matter; and I ara ſure a man of Mr Booth's 
underſtanding mult think fo.” © One conſideration, 
I ravit own, Madam, aniwered he, © a good deal 
baflled all the Doctor's arguments. This was the 
concern for my little growing family, who muſt one 
day feel the loſs; nor was 1 fo ealy upon Amelia's 
account as upon my ovn, though ſhe herſelf put 
en the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and ſtretched her inven- 
tion to the utmoſt to comfort me. — But ſure, Ma- 
dam, there is ſemething in the Doctor's letter to 
admire beyond the philoſophy of it; what think you 
* of that eaſy, generous, friendly manner, in which 
he ſent me the hundred pounds? 

* Very noble and great indeed,” lied ſhe; but 

* * pray 
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pray go on with your ſtory; for 1 long to hear the 
whole.” | 


= a W# 9 * 
In which Mr Booth relates His return ts England. 


OTHING remarkable, as I remember, hap- 
pened during our ſtay at Paris, which we leit 
ſoon after, and came to London, Here we reſted 
only two days, and then, taking leave of our fellow- 
travellers, we fet out for Wikthire, my wife being 
ſo imparticat to ſes the child which the had lett be- 
hind her, that the child ſhe carried with her was 
almoſt killed with the fatigue of the journey. 
We arrived at our inn late in the evening. Amelia, 
though the had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with 
any part of her ſiſter's behaviour, reſolved to behave 
to her, as if nothing wrong had ever happened. 
She therefore ſent a kind note to her the moment 
of our arrival, giving her her option, whether the 
would come to us at the inn, or whether we thould 
that evening wait on her. The ſervant, after waic- 
ing an hour, brought us an anſwer, excuſing her 
from coming to us ſo late, as ſhe was dilordered 
with a cold, and deſiring my wife by no means to 
think of venturing out after the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, ſaying, the would, on that account, defer the 
great pleature of ſeeing her til! the morning, with- 
out taking any more notice of your humble tervant, 
than if no ſuch perſon had been in the world, tho” 
I had very civilly ſent my compliments to her. I 
ſhould not mention this trifle, it it was not to ſhew 
you the nature of the woman, and that it will be 
a kind of key to her tucure conduct. 
When the ſervant returned, the good Do dor, 
who had been with us almoſt all the time ot his 
abſence, hurried us away to his houſe, where we 
preſently found a ſupper and a bed prepared for us. 
My wite was eagerly deſirous to ſee her child that 
night; but the Dodor would not ſuffer it; and as 


he was at nurſe at a diſtant part of the town, and 
the Doctor aſſured her ke had ſeen him in perfect 
health 
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health that evening, ſhe ſuffered herſelf at laſt to 
© be difſuaded. 

* We ſpent that evening in the moſt agreeable 
manner: for the Doctor's wit and humour, joined 
to the higheſt chearfulneſs and good- nature, made 
* him the moſt agreeable companion in the world ; 
and he was now in the higheit ſpirits, which he was 
pleaſed to place to our account. We fat together 
© to a very late hour; for ſo excellent is my wite's 
* conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe was ſcarce ſenſible 
© of any fatigue from her late journies. 

* Amelia flept not a wink all night, and in the 
morning early the Doctor accompanied us to the 
little infant. The tranſports we felt on this occaſion 
were really inchanting, nor can any but a fond pa- 
rent conceive, I am certain, the leaſt idea of them. 
Our imaginations ſuggeſted a hundred agreeable 
circumſtances, none of which had, perhaps, any 
foundation. We made words and meaning out of 
every ſound, and in every feature I found out ſome 
reſemblance to my Amelia, as the did to me. 

* ButI aſk your pardon for dwelling on ſuch inci- 
dents; and will proceed to ſcenes which, to moſt 
perſons, will be more — 

We went hence to pay a viſit to Miſs Harris, 
whoſe reception of us was, I think, truly ridiculous; 
and as you know the lady, 1 will endeavour to de- 
ſcribe it particularly. At our firſt arrival we were 
uſhered into a parlour, where we were ſuffered to 
wait almoſt an hour. At length the lady of the 
houſe appeared in deep mourning, with a face, if 
poſſible, more diſmal than her dreſs, in which, 
however, there was every appearance of art. Her 
features were indeed ſkrewed up to the very 1 
of grief. With this face, and in the moſt ſolemn 
gait, ſhe approached Amelia, and coldly ſaluted her. 
After which, ſhe made me a very diſtant formal 
courteſy, and we all fat down. A ſhort filence now 
* enſued, which Miſs Harris at length broke, with a 
deep ſigh, and ſaid, Siſter, here is a altera- 
tion in this place ſince you ſaw it laſt ; ven hath 
been pleaſed to take my poor mother to itſelf. 

(Here ſhe wiped her eyes, and 2 1 
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* hope I know my duty, and have learned a 

«< reſignation to the Divine will; but ſomething is to 
„be allowed to grief for the belt of mothers; for ſo 
„ the was to us both: and if at laſt ſhe made any 
% diſtinction, ſhe muſt have had her reaſons for ſo 
« doing. I am ſure I can truly ſay I never wiſhed, 
* much leſs defired it.. The tears now ſtood in poor 
* Amelia's eyes ; indeed ſhe had paid too many already 
for the memory of ſo unnatural a parent. She an- 
« ſwered with the ſweetneſs of an angel, that ſhe was 
far from blaming her ſiſter's emotions on ſo tender 
* an occaſion; that the heartily joined with her in her 
ief : for that nothing which h>c mother had done 
in the latter part of her life, could efface the re- 
* membrance of that tenderne:s which the had for- 
* merly ſhewn her. Her filter caught hold of the word 


efface, and rung the changes upon it.—* Efface !” 

cried ſhe, * O Mits Emily (for you muſt not expect 
« me to repeat names that will be for ever odious) I 
« with indeed every thing could be 2faced—Efaced ! 
O that that was poſſible; we might then have (till 
* enjoyed my poor mother: for [ am convinced ſhe 
© never recovered her grief on a certain occaſion.”— 
Thus ſhe ran on, and after many bitter ſtrokes upon 
her ſiſter, at laſt directly charged her mother's death 
on my marriage with Amelia. I could be filent 
then no longer. I reminded her of the perfect re- 
© conciliation between us before my departure, and 
the great fondneſs which the expreſſed for me; nor 
could I help ſaying, in very plain terms, that if the 
had ever changed her opinion of me, as I was not 
conſcious of having deſerved ſuch a change by my 
own behaviour, I was well convinced to whoſe good 
offices I owed it. Guilt hath very quick ears to an 
accuſation. Miſs Harris immediately an{wered to 
the charge. She ſaid, ſuch ſuſpicions were no more 
than the expected; that they were of a piece with 
every other part of my conduct, and gave her one 
conſolation, that they ſerved to account for her 
filter Emily's unkindneſs, as well to herſelf as to her 
poor deceaſed mother, and in ſome incalure leſſened 
the guilt of it with regard to her, ſince it was not 
ealy to know how far a woman is ia the power * 
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her huibind. My dear Amelia reddened at the re- 
fiction on me; and begged her ſiſter to name any 
ſingle inſtance of unkindrets or diſreſpect, in which 
ſhe had ever offended. To this the other anſwered, 
(I am ſure I repeat her words, though I cannot 
mimic either the voice or air with which they were 
fpoken)—* Pray, Mifs Emily, which is to be the 
judge ? yourſelf or that gentleman ? I remember the 
time v-hen I could have truited to your judgment in 
any affair; but you are now no longer miſtreſs of 
yourſelf, and are not anſwerable for your actions. 
Indeed it is my conſtant prayer, that your actions may 
not be imputed .< you, It was the conftant prayer 
of that bleſſed woman, my dear mother, who is now 
a ſaint above; a ſaint whole name I can never men- 
tion without a tear, though I find you can hear it 
without one. cannot help obſerving tome concern 
on ſo melancholy an occafion ; it ſeems due to de- 
cency ; but perhaps (for I always with to excuſe 
you) yon are forbid to cry.“ The idea of being 
bid or forbid to cry, ſtruck fo ſtrongly on my ſancy, 
that indignation only could have prevented me from 
laughing. But my narrotive, I am afraid, begins 
to grow tedious. —In ſhort, after hearing, for ncar 
an hour, every malicious n:16ruation which a fertile 
genius could invent, we took our Icave, ard ſepa— 
rated, as perſons who wouid never wiiliugly meet 
again. | 
The next morning aſter this intervie's, Amelia 
received a long letter from Mrs Harris; in which, 
after many bitter invectives againſt me, the excuted 
her mother, altledging that the hav been driven to do 
as the did, in order to prevent Ametlia's ruin, if 
nher fortune had fallen into my hands, She likewite 
very remotely hinted, that f:- wonk! ko only a truitce 
for her fliter's children, and told her. that on one 
condition cnly, fhe would conient to live wich her 
as 2 ſiſter, "i vis was, it ſhe could by any means 
be ſeparated from that man, as the v-as pleaſed to 
call me, who had caufed jo much wiatchicf in the 
family. 
I was fo enraged at this uſage, that, had nc.t 
Amela intervened, I believe I ſhould have applied 
I | ” ww 
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to a magiſtrate for a ſearch · warrant for that picturu. 
which there was ſo much reaſon to ſuſpect the had 
ſtolen; and which, I am convinced, upou u cur: i, 
we ſhould have found in her polethon.' 

* Nay, it is poſlible enough, cries Mifs Matthews; 
for | believe there is no wickedneis of wiica the 
lady is not capable,” 

* This agreeable letter was ſucceeded by another 
of the like uncomfortable kind, which in: ormed me 
that the company in which I was, being an addi- 
tional one, railed in the beginning of the war, uns 
reduced; to that I was now a leuten int on hal: - 
ao ERP 

* Whilſt we were meditating on our preſent ſitna- 
tion, the good Doctor cane to us. When we rela- 
ted to him the manner in which my filter bat treats | 


Sw - 


us, he cried out, Poor foul ! I pity her heartily ;" 


for this is the teveret reſentment he ever exprettcs ; 
indeed I have often heard him 1 ty, that a wicked 
foul is the greateit object of compatiton in the world,” 


— A ſentiment which we thail leave the rcader a lictle 
time to digelt. 


CH AF. X10, 
In which Mr Booth concludes lis Horv. 


HE next day the Doctor ſet out fer his par- 

ſonage, which was about thir: ty miles dittagt, 
whither Amelia and mylelt accompanied him, and 
where we ſtayed with him all the time of his reti- 
dence there, being almoit three months. 
The ſituation of the parith under my good friend's 
care is very pleaſant. It is placed among mendows} 
wathed by a clear trout-ttream, and Ranked on bot! 
ſides with downs. Flis houſe indeed would not 
much attract the admiration of the virtuoto. Fiz 
built it himſelf, and it is remarkable only fer its 
plainneſs; with which the furniture fo w ell aprecs, 
that there is not one thing in it that may not be 
abſolutely neceſſary, except books, and the prints cf 
Mr Hogarth, whom he calls a moral fatirilt, 
Nothing, however, can be irnagined more agree- 
able chan the life that the Docter leads in "this 
Vor. X. O 6 homely 
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homely houſe, which he calls his earthly paradiſe. 
All his parittioners, whom he treats as his children, 
regard him as their commen father. Once in 
a week he conſtantly viſits every houſe in the pariſh, 
examines, commends, and rebukes as he finds oc- 
caton, This is practiſed hikewite by his curate in 
his abſence; and ſo good an eite& is produced by 
this their care, that no quarrels ever proceed either 
to blows or law-ſuits; no beggar is to be found in 
the whole parith; nor did I ever hear a very pro- 
fane oath all the time I lived in it. 

* But to return from ſo agrecable a digreſſion, to 
my own affairs, that are much leſs worth your at- 
tention. In the midit of all the pleaſures I taſted 
in this ſweet place, and in the moſt delightful com- 
pany, the woman and man whom I loved above all 
things, melancholy reflexions concerning my un- 
happy circumitances would often fteal into my 
thoughts. My fortune was now reduced to leis 
than forty pounds a-year ; I had already two chil- 
dren, and my dear Amelia was again with child, 
One day the Doctor found me litung by myſelf, 
and employed in melancholy contemplations on this 
ſubject. He told me he had obſerved me growing 
of late very ſcrious ; that he knew the ==> 7 and 
neither wondered at, nor blamed me. He then 
aſked me if I had any proſpect of going again into 
the army; if not, what ſcheme of hte I propoſes to 
myſelf. 

* I told him, that as I had no powerful friends, I 
could have but little expectations in a military way; 
that I was as incapable of thinking of any other 
ſcheme, as all buſineſs required ſome knowledge or 
experience, and likewiſe money to ſet up with; of 
all which I was deſlitute. | 

«© You mult know then, Child,” ſaid the Doctor, 


„ that | have been thinking on this ſubje& as well as 
„you: for I can think, I promiſe you, with a plea- 
„ ſint countenance. Theſe were his words. As 
to the army, perhaps means might be found of get- 
ting you another commiſſion ; but my daughter 


O 


+ ſeems to have a violent objection to it; and to be 


„ % 


Plain, L ſarcy you yonrſelf will find no g'ory make 
v6 
* you 
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you amends for your abſence from her. And for 
„ my part, faid he, I never think thoſe men wiſe 
« who for any worldly intereſt forego the greatel? 
„ happineſs of their lives. If | miſtake not, tays he, 
« a country life, where you could be always together, 
„% would make you both much happter people.” 

* I anſwered, that of all things I preferred it 
* molt; and 1 believed Amelia was ot the ſame 
opinion. 

The Doctor, after a little heſitation, propoſed to 
me to turn farmer, and offered to let me his parion- 
© age, which was then become vacant. He ſaid, it 
* was a farm which required but little ſtock, and that 
little ſhould not be wanting. 

* | embraced this offer very eagerly, and with 
great thankfulneſs, and immediately repaired to 
* Amelia to communicate it to her, and to know her 
* ſentiments, 

Amelia received the news with the higheſt tran- 
* ſports of joy; the ſaid, that lor greateſt tear had al- 
* ways been of my entering again into the army. She 
* was ſo kind as to ſay, that all ſtations of life were 
* equal to her, unleſs as one afforded her more of my 
company than another. And as to our children,” 
* ſaid ihe, let us breed them up to an humble lor- 
„tune; and they will be contented with it: tor none,” 
* added my angel, deſerves happine!'s, or indeed, 
are capable ot it, who make any particular [tation 
a necetſary ingredient.” 

* Thus, Madam, you ſee me degraded from my 
* former rank in life ; no longer Captain Booth, but 
Farmer Booth at your ſervice. 

During my firſt year's continuance in this new 
* [ſcene of life, nothing, I think, remarkable hap- 
* pened; the hiſtory of one day would, indeed, be the 
* hittory of the whole year.” 

Well, pray the +, ſaid Miſs Matthews, do let 
* us hear the hiltory of that day; I have a ſtrange 
* curiofity to know how you could kill your time; 
and do, if poflible, find out the very belt day you 
* can. ; 

* It you command me, Madam,” anſwered Boorh, 
you mut yourſelf be accountable for the dulneſs of 
Q 2 * the 
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the narrative. Nay, I believe, you have impoſed a 
very diftcult taſk on me; for the greateſt happi- 
neſs is incapable of deſcription. 

* I roſe then, Madam.” 

* O the moment you waked, undoubtedly,” ſaid 


* Uinally,” ſaid he, between five and fix.” 

* I will have no uſually,” cried Miſs Matthews, 
yon are confined to a day, and it is to be the belt 
and happieſt in the year.” 

* Nay, Madam, cries Booth, © then I muſt tell you 
the day in which Amelia was brought to bed, after 
a painful and dangerous labour; for that I think 


* was the happiet day of my lite.” 


* I protelt,” taid the, * you are become farmer 


* Pooth indeed, What a happineis have you paint- 


ea to my imagination! you put me in mind of a 
newipancr, where my Lady Such-a-one is delivered 
ot a fon, to the great joy of ſome illuſtrious fa- 
milv.“ 

* Why then, I do aſſure you, Miſs Matthews,” cries 


Pooth, I Tſearce know a circumſtance that diſtin- 


guithed one dy From another. The whole was one 
centinned ſeries of love, health, and tranquillity. 


* (ur lives reſembled a calm ea. — 


JJ 


* The dulleſt of all ideus,“ crics the lady. 

* I know,” faid he, © it muſt appear dull in deſerip- 
tion: for who cau deſcribe the pleaſures which the 
morning air gives to e in perfect health; the flow, 
of ſpirits which iprings up trom exercue; the de- 
lights which parents fel fron the prattle, and in- 
nocent ſollies of their children; the joy with which 
the tender ſinile of a wite inſpires a huſband; or, 
laſtly, the chearful, ſolid comfort which a fond 
couple enjoy in each other's converſation!— All thete 
pleaſures, and every other of which our fituation 
was capable, we taſted in the h gheſt degree. Our 
happineſs was, perhaps, too great; for Fortune 
ſeemed to grov envious of it, and interpoſed one of 
the moſt cruel accidents that could have betallen us, 
Ly robbing us of our dear friend the Doctor.“ 

I am forry for it,” ſaid Miſs Matthews, He was, 

| indeed 
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indeed a valuable man, and I never heard of his 
death before.” 
* Long may it be before any one hears of it,“ cries- 


ooth. * He is, indeed, dead to us; but will, I 


hope, enjoy many happy years of life. You know, 
Madam, the obligations he had to his patron the 


Earl: indeed, it was impoſſible to be once in his 
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company without hearing of them: I am ſure yon 
will neither wonder that he was choſen: to at- 
tend the young Lord in his travels as his tutor, nor 
that the good man, however difagreeable it might 
be (as in fact it was) to his inclination, ſhould 
comply with the earneſt requeſt of his friend and 
patron. 

* By this means I was: bereft not only of the beſt 
companion in the world, but of the beſt counſellor; 
a loils of which I have fince felt the bitter conle- 
quence; for no greater advantage, I am convinced, 
can arrive to a young man who hath any degree 
of underitanding, than an intimate converſe with 
one of riper years, who is not only able to adviſe, 
but who knows the manner of adviſing. By this 
means alone, youth can enjoy the benetit of the 


experience of age, and that at a time of life when 


ſuch experience will be of more ſervice to a man, 
than when he hath lived long enough to acquire it 
of himſelf. | 

* From want of my ſage counſellor, I now felT 
into many errors. The firit of theſe was in enlarging 
my buſineſs, by adding a farm of one hundred a- 
year to the parſonage; in renting which I had alſo 
as bad a bargain as the Doctor had before given me 
a good one. The conſequence of which was, that 
whereas at the end of the firſt year, I was worth 
upwards of fourſcore pounds; at the end of the 
ſecond, I vas near half that ſum worſe (as the phraſe 
is) than nothing. 

A ſecond folly I was guilty of, in uniting families 


with the curate of the parilh, who had juſt married, 
as my wife and I thought, a very good tort of a wo- 


man. We had not, however, lived one month to- 
gether, beſore I plainly perceived this good ſort of 


' woman had taken a great prejudice againſt my Ame- 
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lia; ſor which, if I had rot known ſomething of 
the human pathons, and that high place which envy 
holds among them, I ſhould not have been able to 
account : for ſo far was my angel from having given 
her any cauſe of diſlike, that the had treated her 
not only with civility, but kindnets, 

* Bchdes ſuperiority in beauty, which, I believe, 
all the world would have allow od to Amelia, there 
v-2s another cauſe of this envy, Which I am almolt 
aſhamed to mention, as it may well be called my 
greateſt jolly. You are to know then, Madam, that 
from a boy I lad becn always fond of driving a 
coach, in which I valued myſelf on having ſome 
ſkill, This, perhaps, was an innocent, but I allow 
it to have been a cluldiia vanicy. As | bad an op- 
portunity, therefore, of buying an old coach and 
harneſs very cheap, (indecd they colt me bat twelve 
pounds), and as I conſidered the lame hories which 
drew my . would kkewiſe draw my couch, 
1 reſolved on indulging myſelf in the purchate, 
The confequence of letting up this poor oN coach 
is inconceivable. Before this, as my wits and my- 
{elf had very little diitinguithed ourſelves from the 
other farmers and their wives, either in our drets. 


or our way of hvipg, they treated us us their equals ; 


but nov they began to consider us as elevating cur- 
ſelves into a ſtate of ſuperiority, and immediately 
began to eavy, hate, and declare war againſt us. 
The neighbouring little ſquires tuo, were uneaſy to 
ſee a poor renter become their equal in a matter in 
which they placed ſo much dignity; and not doubt- 
mg but it aroſe in me from the fame oitentation, 
they began to hate me likewite, and to turn my 
equipage into ridicule; aflerting that my horſes, 
which were as well matched as any in the kingdom, 
were of difierent colours and fizes; with much more 
cf that kind of wit, the only baſis of which is lying. 
* But what will appear molt turpriting to you, Ma- 
cam, was, that the curate's wife, who, being lame, 
had more uſe of the coach than my Amelia, (indeed, 

* the ſeldom went to church in any other manner) 
was one of my bittcreſt enemies on the occ 


X If ſhe had ever any diſpute with Amelia, wh ch all 


* the 
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the ſweetneſs of my poor girl could not ſometimes 
avoid, ſhe was ſare to introduce with a malicious 


* ſnzer, Though my huiband doth not keep a coach, 
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„Madam.“ Nay, the tcok this opportunity to up- 


braid my wife with the loſs of her fortune, al- 
ledging, That ſome folks might have as good pre- 
tenſions to a coach as other folks, and a better too, 
as they brought a better fortune to their huſbands : 
but that all people had not the art of making brick 
without ſtraw. 
* You will wonder, perhaps, Madam, how I can 
remember ſuch ituff, which, indeed, was a long 
time oaly matter of amuſement to both Amcha and 
myſelf ; but we, at laſt, experienced the miſchievous 
nature of envy, and that it tends rather to produce 
tragical than comical events. My neighbours now 
began to confpire againſt me. "They nick-named 
me, in deriſion, the Squire Farmer. Whatever I 
bought, I was ſure to buy dearer; and when I fold, 
I was obliged to fell cheaper than any other. In 
fact, they were all united; and while they every day 
committed treſpailes on my lands with impunity, it 
any of my cattle eſcaped into their fields, I was 
either forced to enter into a law-ſuit, or to make 
amends fourfold for the damage ſuſtained. 
* The conſequeaces of all this could be no other 
than that ruin which enſued. Without tiring you 
wich particulars, before the end of four years, 1 
became involved in debt near three hundred pounds 
more than the value of all my effects. My landlord 
ſeized my ſtock for rent; and to avoid immediate 
confinement in priſon, I was forced to leave the 
country, with all that I hold dear in the world, my 
wife, and my poor little family. 
* In this condition, I arrived in town five or fix 
days ago. I had juſt taken a lodging in the verge 
of the court, and had writ my dear Ameha word, 
where the might find me, when the had ſettled her 
affairs in the beit manner the could. That very even- 
ing, as I was returning home from a coffeehoule, 
a tray happening in the ſtreet, I endeavoured to 
aſſiſt the injured party, when I was ſeized by the 
watch, aud after being confined all night in the 
* roundhouſe, 
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roundhouſe, was conveyed in the morning before 4 
juſtice of peace, who committed me hither; where [ 
ſhould probably have ſtarved, had | not, from your 
hands, found a molt unaccountable preſervation. — 
And here, give me leave to aſſure you, my dear 
Miſs Matthews, that whatever advantage I may 
have reaped from your misfortune, I fincerely la- 
ment it; nor would 1 have purchaſed any relief to 
myteclf at the price of ſeeing you in this dreadful 
place.” 

He ſpake theſe laſt words with great tenderneſs: for 
he was a man of conſummate good-nature, and had 
formerly had much affection for this young lady; 
indced, more than the generality of people are ca- 
gable of entertaining for any perſon whatzoever, 
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Containing very myſlericus matter. 


I ISS M»rthews did not in the leaſt fall ſnort of 

Mr Eooth in expreſſions of tenderneſs. Her 
ez, the molt eloquent orators on ſuch occaſions, ex- 
ered their utmoſt force; and, at the coacluſion of his 
ſp2:ch, the caſt a look as languithingly ſweet, as ever 
Cleopatra gave to Anthony. In real fact, this Mr 
Booth had been her firſt love, and had made ſome 
rmprefi.ons on her young heart, which the learned in 
this branch of philoſophy atErn, and perhaps truly, 
are never to be eradicated. 

When Booth bad finithed lis ſtory, a filence enſued 
of {ome minutes; an interval which the painter wonld 
deleribe much better than the writer. Some readers 
may however be able to make pretty pertinent con- 
jectures, by what I have ſaid above, eſpecially when 
they are told that N Matthew's br oke the filence by 
a ſizh, and cried, * Why is Mr Booth unwilling to 

allow me the happinels of thinking my wisfortuacs. 
hove been of ſowe little advantage to lum? fare the 
happy Amelia would not be ſo ſeltith ro envy me 
that pleaſure. No; not it the was 0 much the 
fondeſt as the is the happicit of women.“ Goo 
Heavens! Madam, faid he, © Co yon call my poor 
Amelia the happieſt of women?“ © Indeed i do, un- 
ſwered the briis lv. — O ir Moth, there is a ſpeck 
© of white in her fortune, which when it falls to the 
« Jet cf a ſenlible woman, wakes her full amends tor 
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* all the eroſſes which can attend her. — Perhaps ſhe 
may not be ſenſible of it; but if it had been my bleſt 
* fate—Q Mr Booth, could I have thought when we 
* were firlt acquainted, that the moſt agreeable man 
in the worll had been capable of making the kind, 
the tender, the affetionate huſband ! —the happy 
* Amelia in thoſe days was unknown; Heaven had 
not then given her a proſpect of the happineſs it in- 
* tended her—but yet it did intend it her: for ſure 
* there is a fatality in the affairs of love; and the 
more I reſſect on my own life, the more | am con- 
« vinced of it. O Heavens! how a thouſand little 
* circum.tances crowd into my mind, When you firlt 
* marched into our town. you had then the colours 
* in your hand; as you paſſed under the window where 
© I ſtood, my glove by accident dropped into the ſtreet; 
* you ſtoopt, took up my glove, and putting it upon 
* the ſpike belonging to your colours, lifted it up to 
* the window. Upon this, a young lady, who ſtood 
* by, ſaid, © So, NIiis, the young officer hath accepted 
„ your challenge.“ 1 bluſh2d then, and I bluſh now, 
* when I confels to you, I thought you the prettieſt 
young fellow I had ever ſeen; and, upon my ſoul, 
* | believe you was then the prettieſt fellow in the 
* worl4.*---Bcoth here made a low bow, and cried--- 
* O dear Madam, how ignorant was I of my own 
* happineſs!' Would you really have thought fo?“ 
anſwered the : © however, there is tome politeneſs, if 
there be no ſincerity ia what you ſay.” Here the 
governor of the enchanted caltle interrupted them, 
and entering the room without any ceremony, ac- 
quanited the lady and gentleman, that it was locking- 
up time; an4 addlreſli ig Booth, by the name of cap- 
tain, aſked him if he would not pleaſe to have a bed; 
adding, that he might have one in the next room 
to the lady, but that it would come dear; for that 
he never let a bed in that room under a guinea, nor 
could he aſſord it cheaper to his father. 

No antwer was made to this propoſal; but Mils 
Mutthews, who had already learned ſome of the ways 
of the houſe, ſaid, ſhe believed Mr Booth would like 
to drink a glaſs of ſomething; upon which the go- 
veruor inmediately trumpeted forth the praiſes of his 
rack- 
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rack-punch, and without waiting for any further com- 
mands, preſently produced a large bowl of that li- 
quor. 

The governor, having recommended the goodnet; 
of his punch by a hearty draught, began to revive the 
other matter, ſaying, that he was juit going to bed, 
and mutt firit lock up. But tuppoie,” faid Mit 
Mutthews, with a nile, the Captain and I thould 

have a mind to lit up all night.'— With all my 
* heart,” ſaid the governor z © but | expect a conſidera- 
© tion for thoſe matters. For my part, | don't en- 
* quire into what doth not concern me; but ſingle 
© and double are two things. It 1 lock up double, 
* I expect halt a guinea; and I'm ſure the Captain 
cannot think that's out of the way—lt is but the 
price of a bagnio.” | 

Miſs Matthews's ſace became of the colour of ſcar- 
let at theſe words---However, the muſtered up her ſpi- 
rits, and turning to Booth, ſaid, What ſay you, Cap- 
tuin? for my own part, I had never lets inclination 
to ſleep; which huth the greater charms for you, 
* the punch or the pillow ?* © I hope, Madam,“ an- 
ſwered Booth, vou have a better opinion of me, 
than to doubt my preferring Mits Matthews's con- 
* veriation to either,” © I aiſure you,” replied the, it 
© is no compliment to yon, to ſay I prefer yours to 
« ſleep at this time.” 

The governor then, having received his fee, de- 
parted ; and turning the key, left the gentleman and 


lady to themſelves. : 


In imitation of him, we will lock up likewiſe a 
ſcene which we do not think proper to expole to the 
eyes of the public. If any over-curious readers thould 
be diſappointed on this occaſion, we will recommend 
ſuch readers to the apologics with which certain gay 
ladies have lately been pleated to oblige the world. 
where they will poſlibly find every thing recorded 
that pailed at this interval. 

Hut though we decline painting the ſcene, it is not 
our intention to conceal from the world the frailty of 
Mr Booth, or of his fair partner, who certainly paſſed 
that evening in a manner incoi ſiſtent with the ſtr & 
rules of virtue and chaltity. as 
0 
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To ſay the truth, we are much more concerned for 
the behaviour of the gentleman, than cf the lady, 
not only ter his ſake, but for the fake of the beſt wo- 
man in the world, whom we thould be ſorry to conſider 
as yoke to a man of no worth nor honour, 

We deftir2 therefore the good-naturzd and candid 
reader ill be pleaſed to weigh attentively the ſeveral 
unlacky circuinſtances which concurred ſo critically, 
that fortune ſeemed to have uſed her utmo!t endea- 
vours toenfirire poor Booth's conſtancy. Let therea- 
der ſet before his eyes a fine young woman, in a man- 
ner a firſt love, conlerring obligations, and uſing every 
art to ſoften, to allure, to win, and to inflame ; let him 
contider the time and place; let him remember thut 
Mr Booth was a young fellow in the highelt vigour 
of lite; and laſtly, le: him add one fingle circum- 
{tance, that the parties were alone together : and then 
if he will not acquit the deiendant, he muſt be con- 
victed; for I have nothing more to fay in his de- 
ſence. 


, . 
Tie latter part fauſieb ave expedt will pleaſe gur reader 
better than the former. 


WHOLE week did our lady and gentleman live 
in this criminal converſation, in which the hap- 
pineſs of the former was much more perfect than that 
or the latter: for though the charms of Miſs Mat- 
thews, and her exceſſive endearments, ſometimes lul- 
led every thought in the ſweet lethargy of pleaſure; 
yet in the intervals of his fits, his virtue alarmed and 
rouſed him, and brought the image of poor injured 
Amelia to haunt and torment him. In fact, it we 
regard this world only, it is the intereſt ot every man 
to be either perfectly good, or completely bad. He 
had better deſtroy his conſcience, than gently wound 
it. The many bitter reflections which every bad action 
coſts a mind in which there are any remains of good- 
neſs, are not to be compenſated by the higheſt plea- 

ſures which ſuch an action can produce. 
So it happened to Mr Booth. Repentance never 
failed to follow his tranſgreſſions; and vet ſo perverſe 
T is 
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is our judgment, and fo ſlippery is the deſcent of vice, 
when once we are entered into it; the fame crime 
which he now repented ot, became a reaſon tor doing 
that which was to cauſe his future repentance; and he 
continued to fin on, becauſe he hid begun. His re- 
pentance however returned ſtill heavier and heavier, 
till at laſt it lung him into a melancholy, which Miss 
Matthews plainly perceived, and at which the could 
not avoid expreſſing ſome reſentment in obſcure hints, 
and ironical compliments on Amelia's ſuperiority to 
her wh le ſex, who could not cloy a gay young fellow 
by many years poſſeſſion. She rk | then repeat the 
compliments which others had made to her own beauty 
---and could not forbear once crying out: Upon m 
* foul! my dear Billy, I believe the chief diſadvan- 
tage on my fide, is in my ſuperior tondnets; for 
© love, in the minds of men, hath one quality at 
© leaſt of a fever, which is to prefer coldnels in the 
object. Confeſs, dear Will, is there not ſoinething 
* vaitly refreſhing in the cool air of a prude.'---Booth 
fetched a deep ſigh, and begged her never more to 
mention Amelia's name. O Wil,” cries ſhe, did 
that requeſt proceed from the motive I could with, 
* I ſhould be the happieſt of womankind.-------You 
* would not ſure, Madam,” ſaid Booth, deſire a ſa- 
* crifice, which I muſt be a villain to make to any.” 
Deſire l' anſwered the, © are there any bounds to the 
deſires of love ! have not I been ſacrificed ! hath not 
my firſt love been torn from my bleeding heart ?--- 
I claim a prior right.--As for * can mabe 
* them too; and would ſacrifice the whole world at 
* the leaſt call of my love.” 

Here lhe delivered a letter to Booth, which ſhe had 
received within an hour, the contents of which were 
theſe: 


Deareſt Madam, 


„ * HOSE only who truly know what love is, can 
. 


have any conception of the horrors I felt at 
hearing of your confinement at my arrival in town, 
* which was this morning. I immediately fent my 
lawyer to enquire into the particulars, who brought 
me the agreeable news that the man whoſe hear s 
Vor. X. P blood 
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blood ought not to be valued at the rate of a fingle 
* hair of yours, is entirely out of all danger, and 
that you might be admitted to bail. I prefently 
ordered him to go with two of my tradeſmen, who 
are to be bound in any ſum for your appearance, if 
he ſhould be mean enough to proſecute you. Tho? 
* you may expect my attorney with you foon, I wonld 
* not delay ſending this, as I hope the news will be 
* agreeable to you. My chariot will attend at the 
« ſame time to carry you where-ever you pleaſe. You 
may eaſily gueſs what a violence I have done to my- 
* ſelf in not waiting on you in perſon; but I, who 
know your delicacy, feared it might offend, and 
that you might think me -ungenerous enough to 
hope from your diitreftes an happineſs, which I am 
retolved to owe to your tree gitt alone, when your 
good-nature {hail induce you to beſtow on me what 
no man living can merit. | beg you will pardon 
all the contents of this haſty letter, and do me the 
* honour of believir:z me, 
« Deareit Madam, 
© Your moſt paſſionate admirer, 
and mot obedient humble ſervant, 
DAMON.- 
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Booth thought he had ſomewhere before ſeen the 
ſame hand ; but in his preſent hurry of ſpirits could 
not recolleF whoſe it was; not did the lady give him 
ny time for refeQion : for he had ſcarce read the let- 
ter whey the produced a little bit of paper, and cried 
ont, * Here, Sir, here are the contents which he 
fears will offend me. She then put a bank-bill of 
a hundred pound into Mr Booth's hands, and aſked 
lum, wiih 4 (mile, it he did not think the had reaſon 
to be offended with fo much infolence ? 

Before Pooth could return any anſwer, the gover- 
ner arrived, and introduced Mr Rogers the attorney, 
who acqtainted the lady, that he had brought her 
diſcharge from her confinement, and that a chariot 
waited at the door to attend her where-ever the 

lewted, 
fn She received the dilcharge from Mr Rogers, and 
| ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe was very much obliged to the gentleman who 
employed him, but that ſhe would not make ule of the 
chariot, as ſhe had no notion of leaving that wretch- 
ed place in a triumphant manner: in which reſolution, 
when the attorney found her obſtinate, he withdrew, 
as did the governor with many bows, and as many 
ladythips. 

They were no ſooner gone, than Booth af;ed the 

lady, why the would refuſe the chariot of a gentle- 
man who had behaved with ſuch excethve retpet. She 
looked earneitly upon him, and cried, How uakind 
is that queſtion! do you imagine I would go and 
leave you in ſuch a fituation ? thou knowelt but lit- 
* tle of Caliſta, Why, do you think | could accept 
this hundred pound from a man I diflike, unleſs it 
was to be ſerviceable to the man I love? I taliit on 
your taking it as your own, and uſing whatever you 
want of it.” 
Booth proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner, that he 
would not toucha ſhilling of it, ſaying, he had already 
received too many obitgations at her hands. and more 
than ever he ſhould be able, he feared, to repay. Hou 
« unkind,” anſwered ſhe, © is every word you fay ? 
Nur we en mention oblipations? late zzxer cone 
fers any, It doth every thing for its own fake. I am 
not, therefore, obliged to the man whole puilion 
makes him generous: for I feel how incontiderable 
* the whole world would appear to me, it I could 
* throw it after my heart.” 

Much more of this kind paſſed, ſhe ſtill preſũng rhe 
bank-note upon him, and he as abtolutecly refuſing, 
till Booth lett the lady to dreſs hericlt, and went to 
walk in the area of the priſon. 

Miſs Matthews now applied to the governor to know 
by what means ſhe might procure the Captain his li- 
berty. The governor anſwered, * As he cannot get 
bail, it will be a diſſicult matter; and money to be 
ſure there muſt be: for people, no doubt, expect to 
touch on theſe occaſions. When priſoners have not 
wherewithal as the law requires to entitle themſelves 
to juſtice, why they muſt be beholden to other 
people, to give them their liberty ; and people will 
not to be F 
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for nothing, whereof there is good reaſon: for how 
* thonld we all live, if it was not for theſe things ?'— 
Well, well,” faid the, © and how much will it coſt ?* 
— How munch !' anſwered he, How mnch ! why, 
let me ſee.”'----Here he hefitated ſome time, and then 
anſwered, * that for five guineas he would undertake 
* to procure the Captain Ris diſcharge.” That being 
the ſum which he computed to remain in the lady's 
pocket; for as to the gentleman's, he had long been 
acquainted with the emptineſs of it. 

Miſs Matthews, to whom money was as dirt, (in- 
deed ſhe may be thought not to have known the va- 
lue of it), delivered him the bank-bill, and bid him 
get it changed: * tor if the whole,” fays ſhe, * will pro- 
cure him his liberty, he ſhall have it this evening.” 

The whole, Madam! anſwered the ernor, as 

ſoon as he had recovered his breath: for it almoſt 
torſook him at the tight of the black word hundred. 
No, no.— There might be people indeed - but I am 
not one of thoſe. A hundred! no, nor nothing 
like it.— As for myſelf, as I faid, I will be content 
with ſive guineas, and I am ſure that's little enough. 
What other people will expect, I cannot exactly Er. 
To he fare his Worthip's clerk will expect to tench 
pretty handſomely; as for his Worſhip himſelf, he 
never touches any thing, that is, not to ſpeak of; 
but then the conſtable will expe& ſomething, and 
the watchmen muſt have ſomething, and the law- 
yers on both ſides they muſt have their fees for 
finiſhing.” * Well,” faid ſhe, * I leave all to you. 
If it colts me twenty pound I will have him dii- 
charged this afternoon. But you muſt = his diſ- 
charge into my hands, without letting the Captain 
know any thing of the matter.” 
The governor promiſed to obey her commands in 
every particular; nay, he was ſo very induſtrious, 
that though dinner was juſt then coming upon the 
table, at her earneſt requeit, he ſet out immediately 
on the purpoſe, and went, as he ſaid, in purſuit of 
the lawyer. 

All the other ce mpany aſſembled at table as uſual, 
where poor Booth was the only perſon out of ſpirits, 
This was imputed by all preſent to a wrong cauſe 
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nay, Miſs Matthews herſelf either could not, or would 
not, ſuſpect that there was any — deeper than the 
deſpair of being ſpeedily diſcharged, that lay heavy 


on his mind. 

However, the mirth of the reſt, and a pretty liberal 
quantity of punch, which he ſwallowed aiter dinner 
(for Miſs Matthews had ordered a very large bowl at 
her own expence, to entertain the good company at 
her farewell) ſo far exhilirated his ſpirits, that, when 
the young lady and he retired to their tea, he had all 
the marks of gaiety in his countenance, and his eyes 
tparkled with good humour. 

The gentleman and lady had ſpent about two hours 
in tea and converſation, when the governor returned, 
and privately delivered to the lady the diſcharge for 
her triend, and the ſum of eighty-two pounds five ſhil- 
lings; the reſt having been, he ſaid, diſburſed in the 
buimeſs, of which he was ready at any time to render 
an exact account. | 

Miſs Matthews being again alone with Mr Booth, 
ihe put the diſcharge into his hands, defiring him to 
atk her no queſtions; and adding. I think, Sir, we 
have neither of us now any thing more to do at this 
* place.” She then ſummoned the governor, and or- 
dered a bill of that day's expence, for long ſcores were 
not uſual there; and at the ſame time ordered 2 haek- 
ney-coach, without having yet determined whither the 
would go; but fully determined ſhe was, wherever the 
went, to take Mr Booth with her. 

The governor was now approaching with a long roll 
of paper, when a faint voice was heard to cry out 
haſtily, Where is he? and preſently a female ſpectre, 
all pale and breathleſs, ruſhed into the room, and fell 
into Mr Booth's arms, where {ie immediately fainted 
away. 

Booth made a ſhift to ſupport his lovely burthen; 
though he was himſelf in a condition very little dit- 
ferent from hers, Nliſs Marthews hikewite, who pre- 
ſently recollected the face of Amelia, was {track mo- 
tionleſs with the ſurpriſe ; aay, the governer himtelf, 
though not euiily moved at ſigbt of horror, fwd 
aghaſt, and neither oilered to ſpeak nor itt, 

Happily tor 4:nelia, the gorerncls ct the muntions 
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had ont of curioſity followed her into the room, and 
was the only uſeful perſon preſent on this occaſion ; 
the immediately called for water, and ran to the lady's 
aſſiſtance, fell to looſening her ſtays, and performed 
all the offices proper at ſuch a ſeaſon; which had fo 
good an effect, that Amelia ſoon recovered the diſ- 
order which the violent agitation of her ſpirits had 
cauſed, and found herſelf alive and awake in her huſ- 
band's arms. 

Some tender careſſes, and a ſoft whiſper or two paſ- 
ſed privately between Booth and his lady; nor was it 
without great difficulty, that poor Amelia put ſome 
reſtraint on her fondneſs, in a place fo improper for a 
tender interview. She now calt her eyes round the 
room, and fixing them on Miſs Matthews, who ſtood 
like a ſtatue, the ſoon recollected her, and addreſſing 
her by her name, ſaid, Sure, Madam, I cannot be 
+ miſtaken in thoſe features; though meeting you here 
might almolt make me ſuſpe&t my memory. 

Miis Matthews's face was now all covered with 
ſcarlet. The reader may eaſily believe ſhe was on no 
account pleaſed with Amelia's preſence; indeed. the 
expected from her ſome of thoſe inſults, of which vir- 
tuous women are generally ſo liberal to a frail ſiſter; 
but the was miſtaken, Amelia was not one, 


Who thought the nation ne'er could thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive.” 


ier virtue could ſupport itſelf with its own intrinſic 
v. orth, without borrowing any aſſiſtance from the vices 
ot other women; and the conſidered their natural in- 
frmitics as the objects of pity, not of contempt or 
abhorrence. 

When Amelia therefore perceived the viſible con- 
tion in Mits Matthews, the preſently called to re 
-embrance ſome ſtories which the had imperfectly 
heard; far as the was not naturally attentive to ſcan- 
dul, and bad kept very little company fince her return 
to England, {2 was far from being a millrels of the 
iidy's whole hittory. However, the had heard enough 
to impute her contuſion to the right cauſe ; the ad- 
vanced to her, and told her the was extremely ſorry 
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to meet her in ſuch a place, but hoped that no very 
great misfortune was the occaſion. of it. 

Mits Matthews began, by degrees, to recover her 
ſpirits. She anſwered, with a reſerved air, I am much 
* obliged to you, Madam, for your concern; we are 
© all liable to misfortunes in this world. Indeed, I 
© know not why I ſhould be much athamed of being 
* in any place where I am in ſuch good company.” 

Here Booth interpoſed. He had before acquainted 
Amelia in a whiſper, that his confinement was at an 
end, The untortunate accident, my dear,“ ſaid he, 
* which brought this young lady to this melancholy 
place, is entirely determined; and the is now as ab- 
ſolutely at her liberty as myſelt.” 

Amelia, imputing the extreme coldneſs and reſerve 
of the lady to the cauſe already mentioned, advanced 
till more and more in proportion as ſhe drew buck : 
till the governor, who had withdrawn ſome time, re- 
turned, and acquainted Miſs Matthews that her conch 
was at the door; upon which the company foon ſe- 
parated. Amelia and Booth went together in Amelia's 
coach, and poor Mits Matthews was obliged to retire 
alone, after having ſatisfied the demands of the gover- 
nor, which in one day only had amounted to a pretty 
conſiderable ſum: for he with great dexterity pro- 
portioned the bills to the abilities of his gueſts. 

it may feem perhaps wondertul to ſome readers, 
that Nis Mathews thould have maintained chat cold 
relerve towards Amelia, ſo as barely to kezp within 
the rules of civility, inſtead of embracing an oppor- 
tunity which ſeemed to offer, of gaining ſome degree 
of intimacy with a wife, whoſe hutband the was o 
fond of: but bcfides that her tpirits were entirely 
diiconcerted by ſo ſudden and unexpected a difap- 
pointment, and betides the extreme horrors which 
the conceived at the preſence of her rival, there is, 
I believe, ſomething to outrageoufly fuſpicious in the 
nature oi all vice, eſpeciallx when joined with any 
great degree of pride, that the eyes of thoſe whom 
we imagine privy to our failings, are intolerable to 
ns, and we are apt to aggravate their opiilons to our 
diadvaniage far beyond che reality, 

CHAP. 
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Containing wiſe obſervations of the author, and other 
matters. 


"I is nothing more difficult than to lay 
down any fixed and certain rules for happineſs ; 
or indeed to judge with any preciſion of the happineis 
of others, from the knowledge of external circum- 
ſtances. There is ſometimes a little ſpeck of black in 
the brighteſt and gayeſt colours of fortune, which con- 
taminates and deadens the whole. On the contrary, 
when all without looks dark and diſmal, there is often 
a ſecret ray of light within the mind, which turns 
every thing to real joy and gladneſs. 

I have in the courſe of my life ſeen many occaſions 
to make this obſervation ; and Mr-Booth was at pre- 
ſent a very pregnant inſtance of its truth. He was 
juſt delivered from a priſon, and in the poſſeſſion of 
his beloved wite and children; and (which might be 
imagined greatly to augment his joy) Fortune had 
Cone all this for him within an hour, without giving 
him the leaſt warning or reaſonable expectation of 
this ſtrange reverſe in his circumſtances; and yet it is 
certain, that there were very few men in the world, 
more ſeriouſly miſerable than he was at this inſtant. 
A deep melincholy ſeized his mind, and cold damp 
ſweats overipread his perion, ſo that he was fcarce 
animated; and poor Amelia, inſtead of a fond, warm 
hub ind, beftowed her careſſes on a dull liteleſs lump 
ci clay. He endeavoured however at firſt, as much 
as poſſible, to conceal what he felt, and attempted 
v haut is the hardeſt of all taſks, to act the part of a 
hippy man; but he found no ſupply of ſpirits to 
carry on this deceit, and would have probably ſunk 
under this attempt, had not poor Amelia's ſimplicity 
helped him to another fallacy, in which he had much 
better ſucceſs. _ 

This worthy woman very plainly perceived the dii- 
order in her huſband's mind; and having no doubt of 
the cau!: of it, eſpecially when the ſaw the rers ſtand 
in his czcs at the fight of his children, threw her 
arms 
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arms round his neck, and embracing him with rap- 
turous fondneſs, cried out, My dear Billy, let no- 
© thing make you unealy. Heaven will, I doubt not, 
« provide for us and theſe poor babes. Great for- 
© tunes are not neceſſary to happinets. For my own 
part, I can level my mind with any fate ; and for 
thoſe poor little things, whatever condition of life 
we breed them to, that will be ſufficient to maintain 
them in. How many thoufands abound in affluence, 
whoſe fortunes are much lower than ours! tor it is 
not from nature, but from education and habit, 
that our wants are chiefly derived. Make yourſelf 
eaſy therefore, my dear love; for you have a wife 
who will think herſelf happy with you, and endea- 
* vour to make you ſo in any ſituation. Fear nothing, 
« Billy; induſtry will always provide us a wholeſome 
meal; and I will take care, that neatneſs and chear- 
fulneis ſhall make it a pleaſant one. 

Booth preſently took the cue, which ſhe had given 
him. He fixed his eyes on her for a minute, with 
| ay earneſtneſs and inexpreſſible tenderneſs; and 

cried, * O my Amelia, how much are you my 
* ſuperior in every perteftion ! how wiſe, how great, 
6 how noble are your ſentiments! why can I not imi- 
© tate what I (ſo much admire? why can I not look 
* with your conſtancy, on thoſe dear little pledges of 
* our loves? All my philoſophy is baffled with the 
thought, that my Amelia's children are to ſtruggle 
« with a cruel, hard, unfeeling world, and to buffet 
6 
* 
c 
4 
« 
c 
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thoſe waves of fortune, which have overwhelmed 
their father. Here I own I want your firmneſs, and 
am not without an excuſe for wanting it; for am I 
not the cruel cauſe of all your wretchedneſs ? have 
I not ſtepped between you and fortune, and been 
the curled obſtacle to all your greatneſs and hap- 
ineſs? 

x Say not ſo, my love, anſwered ſhe. * Great 1 
might have been, but never happy with any other 
man. Indeed, dear Billy, I laugh at the fears you 
formerly raiſed in me; what ſeemed ſo terrible at 
a diſtance, now it approaches nearer, appears to 
have been a mere bugbear—and let this comfort 

© you, 
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« you, that I look on myſelf at this day as the hap” 
pieſt of women; nor have I done any thing which 
© I do not rejoice in, and would, if I had the gift of 
preſcience, do again.” 

Booth was ſo overcome with this behaviour, that 
he had no words to anſwer. To ſay the truth, it was 
difficult to find any worthy of the occalion. He threw 
himfelt proſtrate at her feet, whence poor Amelia was 
forced to uſe all her ſtrength, as well as entreaties, to 
raiſe, and replace him m his chair. 

Such is ever the fortitude of perfect innocence, and 
ſuch the depreſſion of guiit in minds not utterly aban- 
doned. Booth was naturally of a ſanguine temper ; 
nor would any ſuch apprehenſions as he mentioned 
have been ſufficient to have reſtrained his joy, at meet- 
ing with his Amelia. In fact, a reflection on the in- 
5 he had done her was the ſole cauſe of his grief. 

his it was that ener vated his heart, and threw him 
into agonies, which all that profuſion of heroic ten- 
derneis that the moſt excellent of women intended 
for his comfort, ſerved only to heighten and aggra- 
vate; as the more ſhe roſe in his admiration, the more 
lhe quickened his ſenſe of his own unworthineſs. 
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that he had ever paſſed with his Amelia, in which he 
had the utmoſt difficulty to force a little cheartulneſs, 
and in which her ſpirits were at length overpowered 
by diſcerning the oppreſſion on his, they retired to 
reſt, or rather to miſery, which nced not be deſcribed. 

The next morning at breakfaſt, Booth began to re- 
cover a little from his melancholy, and to taſte the 
company of his children. He now firſt thought of 
enquiring of Amelia, by what means ſhe had ditcover- 
ed the —— of his confinement. Amelia, after gent - 
y rebuking him for not having himſelf acquainted 
her with it, informed him, that it was known all over 
the country, and that ſhe had traced the original of 
it to her ſiſter, who had ſpread the news with a ma- 
licious joy, and added a circumſtance, which would 
have frightened her to death, had not her knowledge 
of him made her pive little credit to it, which was, 
that he was committed for murder. But though — 


* 
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had diſcredited this part, ſhe ſaid, The not hearing 
from him, during ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts, made her 
too apprehenſive of the reſt: that the got a con- 
veyance therefore tor herſelf and children to Saliſbury; 
from whence the itage-coach had brought them to 
town, and having depoſited the children at his lodg- 
ing, of which he had ſent her an account on his firſt 
arrival in town, the took a hack, and came directly 
to the priſon where ſhe heard he was, and where the 
found him. 

Booth excuſed himſelf, and with truth, as to his not 
having writ : tor in fact, he had writ twice from the 
priſon, though he had mentioned hothing of his con- 
finement ; but as he ſent away his letters after nine 
at night, the fellow, to whom they were intruſted, 
had burnt them bcth, tor the fake of putting the two- 
pence in his own pocket, or rather in the pocket of 
the keeper of the next gin-thop. 

As to the account which Anclia gave him, it ſerved 
rather to raile than ſatisfy his curo'ty. He began 
to ſuſpect, that ſome perſon had {een boch him and 
Mils Matthews togther in the priton, owt Rat con- 
founded her cafe with his; aud this the circurnſtance 
of murder made the more probable. But wao this 
perſon ſhould be, he could not greis. After giving 
himſelf therefore ſome pains in torming conjecaure; 
to no purpoſe, he wis forced to ret contented with 
his ignorance of the real truth. 

Two or three days now palled without producing 
any thing remarkable; unlets it were, that Booth more 
and more recovered his ſpirits, and now had almoit 
regained his former degree of cheirtulueſs, when tlie 
following letter arrived, again to torment hum: 


© Dear Billy, 


Fo convince you I am the moſt reaſonable of 

women, I have given yon up three whole 
days to the unmoleſted poiſeition of my fortunate 
rival: I can retram no longer from letting you 
know that 1 lodge in Dean-ftreet, not far from the 
church, at the tign of the Pelican and Trumpet; 
where I exped this evening to ſee you, —Believe me, 
* Lam 
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© I am with more aſſection than any other woman in 
the world can be, 
« My dear Billy, 
* Your affectionate, fond, doating 
F. Marrutkws.' 


Booth tore the letter with rage, and threw it into 
the fire; reſolving never to viſit the lady more, unleſs 
it was to pay her the money ſhe had lent him, which 
he was determined to do the very firſt opportunity: 
for it was not at preſent in his power. 

This letter threw him back into his fit of dejection, 
in which he had not continued long, when a packet 
from the country brought him the following from his 
friend Dr Harriſon: 


Lions, Fannary, 21. N. 8. 
SIR, 

5 TFT HOUGH I am now on my return home, I 
c have taken up my pen to communicate to 
vou ſome news I have heard from England, which 
gives me much uneaſineſs, and concerning which I 
can indeed deliver my ſentiments with much more 
* eaſe this way than any other. In my anſwer to your 
* laſt, I very freely gave you my opinion, in which 
it was my misfortune to diſapprove of every ſep 
* you had taken ; but thoſe were all pardonable er- 
rors. Can you be ſo partial to yourſelf, upon cool 
© and ſober reflection, to think what I am going to 
© mention is ſo? I promiſe you, it appears to me a 
* folly of ſo monſtrous a kind, that, had I heard it 
from any but a perſon of the higheſt honour, I 
* ſhould have rejected it as utterly incredible. I hope 
« you already gueſs what I am about to name; ſince, 
Heaven forbid, your conduct ſhould afford you any 
* choice of ſuch groſs inſtances of weakneſs. In a 
word, then, you have {et up an equipage. What 
* ſhall I invent in your excuſe, either to others, or to 
* myſelf ? In truth, I can find no excuſe for you, and 
* what is more, I am certain you can find none for 
* yourſelf, I muſt deal therefore very plainly and 
* fiucerely with you. Vanity is always contempti- 
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ble; but when joined with diſhoneſty, it becomes 
* odious and deteitable. At whole expence are you 
to ſupport this equipage ? is it not entirely at the 
* expence of others; and will it not finally end in 
* that of your poor wite and children? You know 
you are two years in arrears to me. If I could im- 
pute this to any extraordinary or common accident, 
I think I ſhould never have mentioned it; but I 
vill not ſuffer my money to ſupport the ridiculou:, 
and, I muſt fay, criminal vauity of any one. I ex- 
pect therefore to find at my return, that you have 
cither diſcharged my whole debt, or your equipage. 
Let me beg you ſeriouſly to confider your circun- 
ſtances — condition in life, and to remember that 
your ſituation will not juſtify any the leaſt unne- 
ceſſary expence. Simply ts be poor, ſays my favor- 
rite Greek hiſtorian, was nt held ſcandalous by t » 
auviſe Athenians ; but highly fo, ts owe that poverty 11 
our own indiſcretion. Preſent my affections to M: 5 
Booth, and be atſured, that I ſhall not, without 
great reaſon, and great pain too, ever ceaſe to be, 


© Your molt faithful friend, 
© R. HAK R ISO. 


Had this letter come at any other time, it wo':l 1 
have given Booth the molt ſenſible affliction ; but ſo 
totally had the affair of Miſs Matthews poticiied his 
mind, that, like a man in a molt raging fit of the 
gout, he was ſcarce capable of any additional tor- 
ture; nay, he even made an uſe of this latter epiſtle, 
as it ſerved to account to Amelia for that concern 
which he really felt on another account. The poor 
deceived lady therefore applied her elf to give him 
comfort where he lealt wanted ir. She ſaid, he might 
eaſily perceive that the matter had been milrepre lent- 
ed to the Doctor, who would not, ſhe was fare, re- 
tain the leaſt anger againit him when he knew the 
real truth. 

After a ſhort converſation on this ſubjeR, in which 
Booth appeared to be greatly conſoled by the argu- 
ments of his wife, they parted. He went to take a 
walk in'the Park, and ſhe remained at home to pre- 
pare him his dinner. 

Vor. X. Q He 
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He was no ſooner departed than his little boy, not 
quite fix years old, faid ro Amelia, La! mamina, 
« what is the matter with poor papa? what makes 
* him look ſo as if he was going to cry? he is not 
* halt fo merry as he wied to be in the country.” 
Amelia anſwered, * Ch! my dear! your papa is only 
* a little thoughttnl, he will be merry again ſoon.— 
Then looking tondly on her children, ſhe burit into 
an agony ct tears, and cried, © Oh Heavens! what 
have theſe poor little infants done? why will the bar- 
* barous world endeavour to ſtarve them, by depriviag 
us of our only friend ?—O my dcar, your father is 
* ruined, and we are undone.'—The children pre- 
ſearly accompanicd their mother's tears, and the 
daughter cried-—* Why, will any body hurt poor pa- 
* pa? hath he Cone any harm to any body ?'— No, 
my dear child,” faid the mother, © he is the beſt man 
in the world, and therefore they hate him.“ Upon 
which the boy, who was extremely ſenſible at his 
years, anſwered, Nay, mamma, how can that be? 
have not you often told me, that if I was good, 
* every body would love me? © All good people will,” 
anſwered the. * Why don't they love papa then?“ 
rep lied the child,“ for I am ſure he is very good.” 
* £90 they do, my dear, faid the mother, but there 
are mcre bad people in the world, and they will 
© hate you for your goodneſs, * Why then bad 
people, crics the child, are loved by more than 
the good.“ No matter for that, my dear,” faid 
the, * the love of one good perſon is more worth ha- 
* ving. than that of a thouſand wicked ones; nay, if 
there was no ſuch perſon in the world, ſtill you muſt 
© be a good boy: for there is one in Heaven who will 
love yon; and his love is better for you than that 
© of all mankind.” 

This little dialogue we are apprehenſive will be 
read with contempt by many; indeed we ſhould not 
have thought it worth recording, was it not for the 
excellent example which Amelia here gives to all 
mothers. 'I his admirable woman never let a day 
paſs, without inſtructing her children in ſome leſſon 
of religion and morality, By which means ſhe had, 
in their tcuder minds, fo Rrongly annzxed the ideas 
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of fear and ihame to every idea of evil of which they 
were ſuſceptible, chat it muſt require great pains and 
length of habit to ſeparate them. Though ſhe was 
the tendereſt of mothers, ſhe never ſuffered any ſymp- 
tom of male volence to ſhew itſelf in their molt trifling 
actions without diſcouragement, without rebuke; and 
if it broke forth with any rancour, without puniſh- 
ment : in which ſhe had ſuch ſucceſs, that not the 
leaſt marks of pride, envy, malice, or ſpite diſcover- 
ed itſelf in any of their little words or deeds. 


C H A P. IV. 


In which Amelia appears in ns unaiavle light, 


M ELIA, with the aſſiſtance of a little girl, who 
was their only ſervant, had dreſſed her dinner; 
and ſhe had likewiſe dreſſed herſelf as neat as any lady, 
who had a regular ſet of ſervants, could have done; 
when Pooth returned, and brought with him his friend 
James, whom he had met with in the Park; and who, 
as Booth abſolutely refuſed to dine away from his 
wife, to whom he had promiſed to return, had invited 
himſelf to dine with him. Amelia had none of that 
paultry pride, which poſſoſſes ſo many of her ſex, aul 
which diſconcerts their tempers, and gives them the 
air and looks of furies, if their huſbands bring in an 
unexpected gueit, without giving them timely warn- 
ing to provide a facriice to their own vanity, Ame- 
lia received her huſband's friend with the utmoſt com- 
plaiſance and good humour: the made indeed ſome 
apology for the homelineſs of her dinner; but it was 
politely turned as a compliment to Mr James's frien:l- 
thip, which could carry him where he was ſure of be- 
ing ſo ill entertained ; and gave not the leaſt hint how 
magnificently the would have provided, had ſhe 2xpec- 
ted the favour of ſo much gad company. A phrate 
which is generally meant to contain not only an apo- 
logy for the lady of the houſe, but a tacit ſatire on 
ker gueſts for their intruſion, and is at leaſt a ſtrong 
inſinuation that they are not welcome. 
Amelia failed not to enquire very earneſtly afcer 
her old friend Mrs James, formerly Miss Bath, anl 
was very ſorry to find that the was not in town. The 
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truth was, as James had married out of a violent lik- 
ing of, or appetite to her perſon, poſſeſſion had ſur- 
feited him, and he was now grown ſo heartily tired of 
his wife, that ſhe had very little of his company; ſhe 
was forced therefore to content herſelf with being the 
miſtreſs of a large houſe and equipage in the country 
ten months in the year by herſelf. The other two he 
indulged her with the diverſions of the town; but 
then, though they lodged under the ſame roof, ſhe 
had little more of her huſband's ſociety, than if they 
had been one hundred miles a-part. With all this, 
as ſhe was a woman of calm paſhons, ſhe made her- 
ſelf contented; for ſhe had never had any violent 
aflection for James; the nritch was of the prudent 
Lind, and to her advantage; ſor his fortune, by the 
death cf an uncle, was become very conſiderable; 
and ſhe had gained every thing by the bargain but a 
hvſband, which her conſtitution ſuffered her to be 
very well ſatisfied without. 

When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her children, . 
James began to talk to his friend concerning his af- 
fairs, He adviſed Booth very earneſtly to think of 
getting again into the army, in which he himſelf had 
met with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment, to which his brother-m-law was 
lieutenant- colonel. Theſe preferments they both owed 
to the favour of fortune only: for though there was 
no objection to either of their military characters, 
yet neither of them had any extraordinary deſert; 
and, if merit in the ſervice was a ſufficient recom- 
mendation, Booth, who had been twice wounded in 
the ſiege, ſeemed to have the faireſt pretenfions ; but 
he remained a poor halt-pay heutenant, and the others 
were, as we have ſaid, one of them a lieutenant-co- 
lonel, and the other had a regiment. Such riſes we 
often ſee in life, without being able to give any fatis- 
factory account of the means, and therefore aſcribe 
them to the good fortune of the perſon. 

Both Colonel James and his brother-in-law were 
mem bers of parliament ; for as the uncle of the for- 
mer had left him, together with his eſtate, an almoſt 
certain intereſt in a burough, ſo he choſe to confer 
this favcur on Colonel Bach; a circumſtance von 
W 
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would have been highly immaterial to mention here, 
but as it ſerves to tet forth the goodneſs of James, 
who endeavoured to make up in kindneſs to the fa- 
mily, what he wanted in fondneſs for his wife. 

Colonel James then endeavoured all in his power” 
to periuade Booth to think again of a military lite, 
and very kindly offered him his intereſt towards ob- 
taining him a company in the regiment under his 
command. Booth mult have been à madman in his 
preſent circumitances to have heſitated one moment 
at accepting ſuch an offer; and he well knew Amelia, 
rotwithitanding her averſion to the array, was much 
too wiſe to make the leaſt ſcruple of giving her con- 
ſent. Nor was he, as it appeared afterwards, mi!- 
taken in his opinion of his wife's underſtanding : tor 
the made not the leaſt objection when it was communi- 
cared to her, but contented herſelf with an expreſs 
ſtipulation, that wherever he was cormnanded to go 
(for the regiment was now abroad) fhe would accom- 
pany him. 

Booth therefore accepted his friend's propoſal with 
2 profuſion of acknowledgments; and it was agreed, 
that Booth ſhould draw up a memorial of his preten- 
ſions, which Colonel James undertook to preſent to 
ſome man of power, and to back ic with all the force 
he had. 

Nor did the friendſhip of the Colonel ſtop here, 
” Yon will excuſe me, dear Eooth,” ſaid he, © ii aitcr 
* what vou have told me,” (for he bad been very expli- 
cit in revcaling his affairs to him), © I ſuſpect vou mnt 
+ want money at this time. It that be the cue, as 
I am certain it muit be, I have fifty pieces at your 
© ſervice,” This generoſity brought the tears into 
Booth's eyes; and he at length conte. that he 
had not five guineas in the houſæ; upon which, 
James gave him a banx-bill for — pounds, and 
ſaid he would give him thirty more the next time he 
faw him. 

Thus did this generous Colonel (for generous ha 
really was to the higheit degree) reſtore peace and 
comtort to this little family; and by this act of be- 
neficence make two of the wertluelt people, two of 
the happielt that evening. | 
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Flere, Reader, give me leave to ſtop 2 minute to 
lament that ſo few are to be found of this benign diſ- 
poſition; that while wantonneſs, vanity, avarice and 
ambition are every day rioting and triumphing in the 
ſollies and weaknels, the ruin and defolation of man- 
kind, ſcarce one man in a thouſand is capable of talt- 
ing the happineſs of others. Nay, give me leave to 
wonder that pride, which is conitantly ſtruggling, and 
often impoſing on itſelf to gain ſome little pre-emi- 
nence, thould ſo ſeldom hint to us the only certain 
as well as laudable way of ſetting ourſelves above 
another man, and that is by becoming his bene- 
iactor. 


. 


Containing an eulogium auen innocence, and other grave 
M. Ir. * 


OO T paſſed that evening, and all the ſucceed- 

ing day with his Amelia, without the interrup- 

tion of almoſt a ſingle thought concerning Mits Mat- 
thews, after having determined to go on the Sunday, 
the only Cay he could venture without the verge in 
the preſent ſtate of his alfairs, and pay her what the 
had advanced for him in the priſon. But the had not 
!o long patience ; tor the third day, while he was ſit- 
ting with Amelia, a letter was bronght to him. As 
he knew the hand, he immediately put it in his 
pocket unopened, not without ſuch an alteration 
in his countenance, that had Amelia, who was then 
playing with one of the children, cait her eyes towards 
him, the maſt have remarked it. This accident, how- 
ever, luckily gave him time to recover himſelf : for 
Amelia was ſo deeply engaged with the little one, 
that the did not even remark the delivery of the letter. 
The maid foon after returned into the room, faying, 


the chairman deſired to know if there was any anſwer 


to the letter,—* What letter ?* cries Booth.—* The 
letter I gave you juſt now,” anſwered the girl. 
Sure, cries Booth, the child is mad; you gave me 
no letter.'—* Yes, indeed I did, Sir,“ ſaid the poor 
Zirl. Why then, as ſure as fate,” cries Booth, I 
+ threw it into the fire, in my revereg. Why, * 

- way 
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* why did you not tell me it was a letter? bid the 
chairman come up—ſtay, I will go down myſelt; 
for he will otherwiſe dirt the ſtairs with his feet.” 

Amelia was gently chiding the girl for her care- 
leſſneſs, when Booth returned, faying, it was very 
true that ſhe had delivered him a letter from Colonel 
James, aad that perhaps it might be of conſequence. 
However,“ ſays he, I will ttep to the coffechouſe, 
* and ſend him an account of this ſtrange accident, 
* which I know he will pardon in my preſent ſitua- 
* ticn,” 

Booth was overjoyed at this eſcape, which poor 
Amelia's total want of a:! jealouſy and tuſpicion, made 
it very eaſy for him to accomphlith : but his pleaſure 
was conſiderably abated, when, upon "m— the 
letter, he found it to contain, mixed with ſeveral very 
ſtrong expreſſions of love, ſome pretty warm ones of 
the upbraiding kind; but what moit alarmed him was 
a hint, that it was in her power (Mits Matthews's) to 
make Amelia as miſerable as herſelf. Beſides the 
general knowledge of 


arent guid mina poſit, 


he had more particular reaſons to apprehend the rage 
of a lady, who had given fo ſtrong an inſtance how 
far the could carry her revenge. She had already ſent 
a chairman to his lodgings, with a poſitive command 
not to return without an anſwer to her letter. This 
might of itſelf have poſſibly occaſioned a diicovery ; 
and he thought he had great reaſon to fear, that if the 
di not carry matters ſo tar as purpoſely and avowedly 
to reveal the ſecret to Amelia, her indifcretion would 
at leaſt effect the diſcovery of that which he would 
at any price have concealed. Under theſe terrors he 
might, I believe, be conſidered as the molt wretched 
of human beings. 

O Innocence, how glorious and happy a portion 
art thou to the breaſt that poſſeſſes thee ! thou feareſt 
neither the eyes nor the tongues of men. Truth, the 
molt powertul of all things, is thy ſtrongeſt friead ; 
and the brighter the light is, in which chou art diſ- 
played, the more it diſcovers thy tranſcendent beau- 
ties. Guilt, on the contrary, lik: a baſe thief, ſu- 
ſpects 
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ſpects every eye that beholds him to be privy to his 
tranſgreſſions, and every tongue that mentions his 
name, to be proclaiming them. Fraud and Falſehood 
are his weak and treacherous allies; and he lurks, 
trembling in the dark, dreading every ray of light, 
left it ſhould diſcover him, and give him vp to ſhame 
and punifhment. 

While Booth was walking in the Park with all theſe 

horrors in his mind, he again met his fricnd Colonel 
James, who ſoon took notice of that deep concera 
which the other was incapable of hiding. After ſome 
littie converſation, Booth faid, * My dear Colonel, I 
arm ſure I muſt be the moſt inſenſible of men, if I did 
not look on you as the belt and the trueſt friend; 
I will, therefore, without ſcruple, repoſe a confi» 
dence in you of the higheit kind. I have often made 
you privy to my neczihties, I will now acquaint 
you with my ſhame, provided you have Iciſur: 
enough to give me a hearing: for | mult open to 
you a Jong hiſtory, ſincz I will not reveal my fault, 
without informing you, at the ſame time, of thoſe 
circumſtances, which, I hope, will ia ſome meaſure 
excuſe it,” 
The Colonel very readily agreed to give his friend 
a patient hearing. So they walked directly to a cof- 
fechouſe at the corner of Spriag Garden, where, 
being in a room by themſelves, Booth opened his 
vhole heart, and acquainted the Colonel with his 
amour with Miſs Matthews, from the very beginning, 
to his receiving that letter which had cauſed all his 
pretent uneaſineſs, and which he now delivered into 
his friend's hand. 

The Colonel read the letter very attentively twice 
over, (he was filent indeed long enough to have read 
it oitener), and then turning to Booth, ſaid, * Well, 
Sir; and is it ſo grievous a calamity to be the ob- 
ject of a young lady's afſection; eſpecially of one 
* whom you allow to be fo extremely handſome ?” 
* Nay, but my dear friend,” cries Pooth, do not jeſt 
* with me, you who know wy Amelia.“ Well, my 
dear friend,” anſwered James, and you know 5 me- 
„lia, and this lady to- F what would vou have 
« me do fer you?* I wouu h. you give me your 

7 - + advice,” 
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* advice,” fays Booth, by what method I ſhall get 
rid of this dreadful woman without a diſcovery.” 
And do you really,” cries the other, * defire to get 
rid of her?” © Can you doubt it,” ſaid Booth, after 
* what I have communicated to you, and after what 
you yourſelf have ſeen in my family? for, I hope, 
* notwithitanding this fatal flip, I do not appear to 
+ you in the light of a profligate,” © Well, anſwered 
James, and whatever light I may appear to you in, 
* if you are really tired of the lady, and if ſhe be 
really what you have repreſented her, I'll endea- 
* vour to take her off your hands; but I inſiſt upon 
* it, that you do not deceive me in any particular.” 
Booth proteſted, in the mot ſolemn manner, that 
every word which he had ſpoken was ſtrictly true; 
and being aſked, whether he would give his honour 
Lever more to viſit the lady, he affured him that he 
never would. He then, at his friend's requeſt, deli- 
vered hin Miſs Matthews's letter, in which was a 
ſecond direction to her lodgings, and declared to him, 
that if he could bring him fatcly out of this terrible 
affair, he ſhould think himſelf to have a ſtill higher 
& ligation to his friendſhip, than any which he had 
already received from it. 

Booth preſſed the Colonel to go home with him to 
dinner; but he excuſed himſelt, being, as he ſaid, 
atready engaged. However, he undertook in the at- 
ternoon to do all in his power, that Booth ſhould re- 
ceive no more al:wms from the quarter of Miſs Mat- 
thews, whom the Colonel undertook to pay all the 
demands the had on his friend. They then tepa- 
rated. The Colonel went to dinner at the King's- 
Arms, and Booth returned in high fpirits to meet his 
Amelia. 

The next day, early in the morning, the Colonel 
came to the coffeehoule, and ſent for his friend, who 
todged but at a little diſtance. The Colonel told him 
he Rad a little exaggerated the Lady's beauty ; how- 
ever, he ſaid, he excuſed that; © for you might think 
© perhaps,” cries he, © that your inconſtancy to the 
* fineſt woman in the world, might want ſome excuſe. 
* Be that as it will,” ſaid he, you may make your- 
« ſelf eaſy, as it will be, I am convinced, or __ 
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fault, if you have ever any further moleſtation from 
« Miis Matthews.” 

Booth poured forth very warmly a great profuſion 
of gratitude on this occaſion ; and nothing more any- 
wiſe material paſſed at this interview, which was very 
thort, the Colonel being in a great hurry, as he had, 
he ſaid, ſome buſineſs of very great importance to 
tranſact that morning. 1 55 

The Colonel had now ſeen Booth twice, without 
remembering to give him the thirty pounds. This the 
latter imputed entirely to forgetfulneſs; for he had 
always found the promiſes of the former to be equal 
in value with the notes or bonds of other people. He 
was more ſurpriſed at what happened the ncxt day, 
when meeting his ſriend in the Park, he received only 
a cold ſalute from him; and tho' he paſſed him five or 
fx tines, and the Colonel was walking with a ſingle 
officer of no great rank, and with whom he ſeemed 
in no earneſt converſation ; yet could not Booth, who 
wis alone, obtain any further notice from hi n. 

This gave the poor man ſcine alarm; though he 
could ſcarce perſuade hi:nielf there was any defign in 
all this coldneſs or ſcrgetiulnets. Once he imagined 
that he had leſſened himſelt in the Colonel's opinion, 
by having diſcovered his inconſtan:y to Amelia: Lut 
the known character of the other, preſently cured 
him of this ſuſpicion, for he was a perfect liber- 
tine with regard to women; that being indeed the 
principal blemiſh in his character, which otherwite 
might have deſerved much commendation for good- 
nature, generoſity, and friendſhip. Hut he carried 
this one to a molt unpardonuble height; and made 
no ſcruple of openly declaring, that if he ever liked a 
woman well enough to be uncaſy on her account, he 
would cure himſelf, it he could, by enjoving her, 
whatever might be the conſequence. 

Pooth could not therefore be perſuaded that the 
Co'onel would fo highly reſent in another a fault, of 
which he was himſelf molt natoriouſly guilty. Attcr 
much conſideration, he could derive this behaviour 
from nothing better than a copricioutneſs in R's 
friend's temper, from a kind of inconſtancy of mind, 
which makes men grow weury of their friends, with 
ESI 
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no more reaſon than they often are of their miſtreſſus. 
To lay the truth, there are jilts in friendihip as well 
as in love; and by the behaviour of tome men in 
both, one would almoſt imagine that they indu tri- 
oufly fought to gain the affections of others, ich a 
view only of making the parties miſerable. 

'This was the conſequence of the Colonel's beha- 
viour to Booth. Former calamities had atflicted him; 
but this almoit diſtracted him; and the more ſo, as 
he was not able well to account for ſuch condut, 
nor to conceive the leaſt reaſon of it. 

Amelia, at his return, preſently perceived the diſ- 
turbance in his mind, though he endeavoured with 
his utmolt power to hide it; and he was at length 
prevailed upon by her entreaties to diſcover to her 
the cauſe of it; which the no ſooner heard, than thz 
applied as judicious a remedy to his ditordered fſpirit, 
as either of thoie great mental phyſicians, Tully, er 
Ariſtotle, could have thought of. She uſed many 
arguments to perſuade him that he was in an error; 
and bad miſtaken forgetfulneſs and carelethe!s tor a 
deſigned neglect. 

But as this phyſic was only eventually good, and 
as its efficacy depended on her being in the right, a 
point in which the was not apt to be too poſitive, the 
thought it to add ſome conſolation of a more certain 
and poſitive kind. * Admit,” faid the, * my dear, 
that Mr James ſhould prove the unaccountable per- 
ſon you have ſuſpected, and ſhould, without being 
able to alledge any cauſe, withdraw his friendſhip 
from you, (tor ſurely the accident of burning his 
letter is too trifling and ridiculous to mention) why 
ſhould this grieve you ? the obligations he hath con- 
ferred on you, I allow, ought to make his misfor- 
tunes almoit your own; but they ſhould not, I 
think, make you ſee his faults ſo very ſenſibly, eſpe- 
cially when, by one of the greatelt faults in the 
world committed againſt yourlelf, he hath conſidera- 
bly leſſened all obligations: for ſure, if the ſame 
perſun who hath contributed to my happineſs at 
one time, doth every thing in his power maliciouſly 
and wantonly to make me miſerable at another, L 
am very little obliged to ſuch a perion. And ſet 
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© it be a comfort to my dear Billy, that however 
other friends may prove falſe and fickle to him, he 
© hath one friend, whom no inconſtancy of her own, 
nor any change of his fortune, nor time, nor age, 
nor ſickneſs, nor any accident can ever alter; but 
* who will eſteem, will love, and doat on him for 
ever. So ſaying, ſhe flung her ſnowy arms about 
his neck, and gave him a careſs fo tender, that it 
ſeemed almolt to balance all the malice of his fate. 

And, indeed, the behaviour of Amelia would have 
made him completely happy, in defiance of all ad- 
verſe circumſtances, had it not been for thoſe bitter 
ingredients which he himſelf had thrown into his cup; 
and which prevented him from truly reliſhing his 
Amelia's ſweetneſs, by cruelly reminding him how 
unworthy he was of this excellent creature. 

Booth did not long remain in the dark as to the 
conduct of James, which, at firſt, appeared to him 
to be fo great a myſtery ; for this very. afternoon he 
received a letter from Miſs Matthews, which unravel- 
led the whole affair. By this letter, which was full 
oi bitterneſs and upbraiding, he diſcovered that James 
was his rival with that lady, and was indeed the iden- 
tical perſon who had ſent the hundred pound note to 
Miſs Matthews, when in the priſon. He had reaſon 
to believe likewiſe, as well by the letter as by other 
circumſtances, that James had hitherto been an un- 
ſucceſsful lover: for the lady, though the had forfeit - 
ed all title to virtue, had not yet ſo far forteited all 
pretenſions to delicacy, as to be, like the dirt in the 
{treet, inditferently common to all. She diſtributed 
her favours only to thoſe the liked, in which number 
that 22 had not the happineſs of being included. 

When Booth had made this diſcovery, he was not 
ſo little verſed in human nature, as any longer to he- 
fitate at the true motive to the Colonel's conduct; for 
he well knew how odious a fight a happy rival is to 
an unfortunate lover. I believe he was, in reality, 
glad to aſſign the cold treatment he had received from 

is friend, to a cauſe which, however unjuſtiſiable, is, 
at the ſame time, highly natural; and to acquit him 
of a levity, fickleneſs, and caprice, which be mult 
2 have 
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have been unwillingly obliged to have ſcen in a much 
worſe light. 

He now reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of ac- 
coſting the Colonel, and of coming to a periect explu- 
nation upon the whole matter. He dehated Ikewiic 
with himſelf, whether he ſhculd not throw himaſclt 
at Ametia's feet, and confeſs a crime to her, which 
he found fo little hopes of concealing, and which he 
foreſaw would occaſren him fo many difficulties and 
terrors to endeavour to conceal, Happy had it been 
for him, had he wiſely purſued this ſtep ; ſince, in all 
probability, he would have received unmediate- for- 

iveneſs from the beſt of women: but he had not 

ficient reſolution; or, to ſpeak, perhaps, more 
truly, he had too much pride to confeſs his guilt, 
and preferred the danger of the higheſt inconvenien- 
ces to the certainty of being put to the bluth. 


. 


Iz which may appear that tislence is ſumetimes done te 
the name / luve. 


| HEN that happy day came, in which un- 
hallowed hands are forbidden to contaminatz 

the ſhoulders of the unfortunate, Booth went early to 
the Colonel's houſe, and being admitted to his pre- 
ſence, began with great freedom, though with greut 
tleneſs, to complain of his not having dealt with 
Fim with more openneſs. Why, my dear Colonc],” 
faid he, * would you not acquaint me with that ſecret 
* which this letter hath diſciofed ?* James read the let- 
ter, at which his countenance changed more than once; 
and then, after a ſhort ſilence, taid, * Mr Booth, I 
have been to blame, I own it; and you upbraid mnie 
with juſtice. The true reaſon was, that I was a- 
ſhamed of my own folly. D—n me, Booth, it I 
have not been a moſt conſummate fool, a very dup: 
to this woman; and the hath a particular pleature in 
making me fo. I know what the impertinence of 
virtue is, and I can ſubmit to it; but to be treated 
thus by a whore !—Y ou muſt forgive me, dear Booth ; 
but your ſucceſs was a kind of triumph over me 
which I could not bear. I own, I have not the leaſt 
reaſon to conceive any anger azaint you; and yet, 
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curſe me, if I ſhould not have been leſs diſpleaſed 
at your lying with my own wife; nay, I could al- 
moit have parted with halt my tortune to you more 
willingly, than have ſuffered you to receive that 
trifle of my money, which you received at her hands. 
However, I aſk your pardon ; and I promiie you, I 
will never more think of you with the leaſt ill-will, 
on the acconnt of this woman ; but as for her, 
d—n me, if I do not enjoy her by ſome means or 
other, whatever it coſts me; for I am already above 
two hundred pound out ot pocket, without having 
{ſcarce had a ſmile in return.” 

Hooth expreſſed much atonithment at this declara- 


tion; he ſad, he could not conceive how it was poſ- 


8 
4 


Bible to have ſuch an aifection for a woman, who did 
not ſhes the leaſt inclination to return it. James 


gave her a hearty curſe; and faid, * Pox of her in- 
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clinaticn; I want only the poſſeſſion of her perſon ; 
and that you will allow is a very fine one. But, befides 
my paſſion for her, the hath now piqued my pride; 
for how can a man of my fortune brook being re- 
fuſed by a whore?“ Since you are ſo ſet on the 
bufinck,” cries Booth, © you will excuſe my ſay- 
ing ſo, I fancy you had better change your method 
cf applying to her: for, as ſhe is, perhaps, the 
vaineſt woman upon earth, your bounty may proba- 
bly do you little ſervice; nay, may rather actually 
diſoblige her. Vanity is plainly her predominant 
paſſion, and, if you will adromnter to that, it will 
infallibly throw her into your arms, To this I at- 
tribute my own unfortenate ſucceſs, While ſhe re- 
lieved my wants and diſtreiſes, ſhe was daily ſeeding 
ner own vanity z whereas, as every gift of yours aſ- 
ſerted your ſuperiority, it rather offended than 
plenied her, Indeed women generally love to be of 
the obliging fide; and if we examine their ſa- 
vouritzs, we ſhall find them to be much oftner ſuch 
as they have conferred obligations on, than ſuch as 
they have received them from.” x 
There was ſomething in this ſpeech which pleaſed 


the Colonel; and he ſud with a ſmiie, © 1 don't know 


how it is, Will; but you know women better than I.” 
Perhaps, Colonel, anſwered Bocth, I have ſtudied 


their 
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their minds more.” I don't however much envy 
you your knowledge,” rep lied the other: for | nevce 
think their minds worth confidering. However, I 
hope I thalt profit a little by your experience witli: 
MiG Matthews. Damnation ſeize the prone in. a- 
lent harlot! the devil take me, if 1 dont love her 
more than I ever loved a woman !' 

The reſt of their converiation turned on Beoth's at- 
fairs. The Colonel again reatumed the part of u 
friend, gave him the remainder cf the money, and 
promiſed to take the firſt opportunity oi laying his me- 
morial before a great man, 

Booth was greatly overjoyed at this ſucceſs. Na- 
thing now lay on his mind, but to conceal his frailty 
from Amelia, to whom he was afraid Miſs Matthews, 
in the rage of her reſentment, would communicate ic. 
This apprehenſion made him flay almoſt conttantly ac 
home; and he trembled at every knock at the door, 
His fear moreover betrayed him into a meannets, 
which he would have hcurtily deſpiſed on any other 
occaſion. This was to order the maid to deliver him 
any letter directed to Amelia, at the ſame time ſtrict! y 
charging her not to acyvarnt her nuttreſs Witli her 
having received any ſuch orders. 

A 1crvant of any acuteneſs woul:l have forme | 
ſtrange conjectures from ſuch an injunction ; but this 
poor girl was of perfect ſimplicity; ſo great indeed 
was her ſimplicity, that had not Amelia been void of 
all ſuſpicion of her huſband, the maid would have toon 
after betrayed her maſter. 

One afternoon while they were drinking tea, little 
Betty, ſo was the maid called, came into the roots; 
and calling her maiter forth, delivered him a card 
which was directed to Amelia, Bocth having read the 
card, on his return mto the room, chid the girl for 
calling him, ſaying, * If you can read, child, you multi 
ſee it was directed to yuur mittreis.”--To this the girl 
anſwered pertly enough, I am ſure, Sir, you ordered 
me to bring every letter firſt to you.“ This hint, with 
many women, would have been fufficient to have blown 


up the whole affair; but Amelia, who heard what the 


girl taid, through the medium of love and confidence, 
law the matter in a much better light chan it deſerved ; 
3 R 2 and 
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and looking tenderly on her huſband, ſaid, Indeed. 
* my love, i muſt blame you for a conduct, which, 
perhaps, I ought rather to praiſe, as it proceeds only 
* trom the extreme tenderneſs of your affection. But, 
* why will you endeavour to keep any ſecrets from me:? 
believe me, for my cn ſake you ought not: for as 
* you cannot hide the conſequences, you make me ab 
* ways ſuſpect ten times worſe than the reality, While 
I have you and my children well before my eyes, I 
* am capable of facing any news which can arrive : 
for what ill news can come (unleſs indeed it con- 
* crns my little babe in the country) which doth not 
relate to the badneis of our circumſtances ? and thoſe, 
* I thank Heaven, we have now a fair proſpe& of re- 
* trieving. Beſides, dear Billy, though my under- 
* ſtanding be much inferior to yours, I have ſome- 
times had the happineſs of luckily hitting on ſome 
argument which hath afforded you comfort. This 
you know, my dear, was the caſe with regard to Co- 
* lonel James, whom I perſuaded you to think you had 
* mi.taken, and you ſce the event proved me in the 
richt.“ So happily, both for herſelf and Mr Booth, did 
the exccil.nce of this good woman's diipoſition de- 
ceive her, and force her to fee every thing in the molt 
advantageous li aht to her huſband. 

Tae card being now inſpected, was fonnd to con- 
in the compliments of Mrs James to Mrs Booth, 
with an account of her being arrived in town, and 
tav ing brought with her a very great cold. Amelia 
as overjoyed at the news of her arrival; and having 
creed herſelf in the utmoſt hurry, left her children to 
ti. care of her huſband, and ran away to pay her 
reſfecis to her friend, whom fhe loved with a molt 
{ncere aſſection. But how was the diſappointed, 
when, eager with the utmolt impatience, and _—_ 
with the thoughts of preſently ſeeing ber beloved 
iu end, ſhe was aniwered at the door that the lady was 
lot at home! nor could ſhe, upon telling her name, ob- 
rain admiſſion. This, conſidering the account the 
had received of the lady's cold, greatly ſurpriſed her; 
and the returned home very much vexed at her dilap- 
pountment. | 

Amelia, who had no ſuſpicion that Mrs James A. 
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really at home, and, as the phraſe is, was denied, 
would have made a ſecond vitit the next moraing, had 
ſhe not been prevented by a cold, which ſhe hertelf 
now got, and which was attended with a ſlight fever. 
This confined her ſeveral days to her houie, during 
which Bcouth ofinciated as her nw ie, and never ſtirred 
from her. 

In all this time ſhe heard not a word from Mrs 
James, which gave her tome uncaſneſs, but more a- 
ſtoniſhment. The tenth day, when the was perfectly 
rec; vered, about nine in the evening, when ſhe and 
her huſband were juſt going to ſupper, ſhe heard a 
molt violent thundering at the door, and preſently after 
a ruitling of ſilk upon her ftair-cale ; at the fame time 
a female voice cried out pretty loud— Bleis me! 
* what, am to climb up another pair of ſtairs ?* upon 
which, Amelia, who well knew the voice, preſently 
ran to the door, aud uſhered in Mrs James molt tplen- 
didly dreit ; who put on as formal a countenance, and 
made as formal a courteſy to her old friend, as if ike 
had been her very dittant acquaiutance. 

Poor Amelia, who was going to ruth into herfriend's 
arms, was {truck mctionlets by this behaviour; but 
recolle&ing her ſpirits, as the had an excellent pre- 
ſence of mind, the preſently underſtood what the lady 
meant, and refolved to treat her in her own way, 
Down therefore the company fat, and ſilence pre- 
vailed for ſome time, during which Mrs James iur- 
veyed the room with more attention than-the wouid 
have beitowed on one much finer. At length the con- 
verſation began, in which the weather and the diver- 
ſions of the town, were well canvaſſed. Amclin, who 
was a woman of great humour, performed her part to 
admiration; ſo that a by - ſtander would have donbted, 
in every ether article than dress, which of the two 
was the moit accomplithed fine lady. 

After a vifit of twenty minutes, during which, not 
a word ot any former occurrences was mentioned, nor 
indeed any ſubjest of dicouric ſtarted, except only 
thoſe two aborementoned, Arg James rale from her 
chuir, and retired in the tame formal manner in which 
the had approached, We will purſuc her, tor the ſake of 
the cogtrait, during the ret of the evening, She went 
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from Amelia directly to a rout, where ſhe ſpent two 
hours in a croud of company, talked again and again 
over the diverſions and news of the town, played two 
rubbers - whiſt, and then retired to her own apart- 
ment, where, having paſt another hour in undreſſing 
herſelf, the went to \ own bed. 

Booth and his wife, the moment their companion 
was gone, ſat down to ſupper on a piece of cold meat, 
the remains of their dinner. After which, over a pint 
oft wine, they entertained themſelves for a while with 
the ridiculous behaviour of their viſitant. But Anglia 
declaring ſhe rather ſaw her as the object of pity than 
anger, turned the diſcourſe to plcaſunter topics. The 
little actions of their children, the former ſcenes, and 
future proſpects of their life, furniſhed them with many . 
pleaſant ideas, and the contemplation of Amelia's re- - 
covery threw Booth into raptures. At length they re- 
tired. happy in each other. 

It is poſſible ſome readers may be no leſs ſurpriſed 
at the behaviour of Mrs James, than was Amelia 
herſelf, ſince they may have perhaps received ſo fa- 
vourable an impreſſion of that lady from the account 
given of her by Mr Booth, that her preſent demeanour 
may ſeem unnatural and inconſiſtent with her former 
character. But they will be pleaſed to conſider the 
great alteration in her circumſtances, from a ſtate of 
dependency on a brother, who was himſelf no better 
than a ſoldier of fortune, to that of being wife to a 
man of a very large eſtate, and conſiderable rank in life. 
And what was her preſent behaviour more than that 
of a fine lady, who conſidered form and thow as ei- 
iential ingredients of human happineſs, and imagined 
all friendthip to conſiſt in ceremony, courteſies, meſ- 
ſages, and viſits? In which opinion the had the ho- 
nour to think with much the larger part of one ſex, 
and no ſmall number of the other. 


CC WA FP. v3. 


Containing a very extraerdinary and pleaſant incident. 


HE next evening Booth and Amelia went to 
walk in the Park with their children. They 
were now on the verge of the Parade, and Booth was 
deſcribing 
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deſcribing to his wife the ſeveral buildings round it; 
when, on a ſudden, Amelia miſſing her little boy, cried 
out, Where's little Billy ?* upon which Booth, caſt- 
ing his eyes over the grais, ſaw a foot ſoldier ſhaking 
the boy at a little diſtance. At this fight, without 
making any anſwer to his wife, he leaped over the 
rails; and running directly up to the fellow, who had 
a firelock with a bayonet fixed in his hand, he feized 
him by the collar, and tripped up his heels, and at the 
ſame time wrelted his arms from him. A ſerjeant upon 
duty ſeeing the affray at ſome diitance, ran prefently 
up, and being told what had happened, gave the 
centinel a hearty curſe, and told him he deterved to 
be hanged. A by-ſtander gave this information; for 
Booth was returned with his little boy to meet Ame - 
lia, who ſtaggered towards bim as faſt as the could, 
all pale and breathleſs, and ſcarce able to ſuppert her 
tottering hmbs. The ſerjeant now came up to Booth, 
to make an apology for the behaviour of the ſoldier, 
when of a ſudden he turned almoſt as pale as Amelia 
herſelf. He ſtood filent whilit Booth was employed 
in comforting and recovering his wife ; and then ad- 
dreſſing bimtelf to him, ſaid, Bleſs me! Lieutenant, 
could I imagine it had been your Honour; and was 
it my little maſter that the raſcal uſed ſo ?--I am glad 
* I did not know it; for I thould certainly have run 
© my halbert into him.” 

Booth preſently recogniſed his old faithful ſervant 
Atkinion, and gave him a hearty greeting; faying, 
he was very glad to ſee him in his preſent ſituation. 
Whatever I am, anſwered the Serjeant, * I ſhall al- 
* ways think I owe it to your Honour.“ Then _ 
the little boy by the hand—he cried, © What a vai 
« fine young gentleman maſter is — and cur- 
ſing the ſoldier's inhumanity, ſwore heartily he would 
— A him pay for it. 

As Amelia was much diſordered with her fright, 
ſhe did not recollect her ſoſter-brother, till he was 
introduced to her by Booth; but ſhe no ſooner knew 
him, than the beſtowed a moſt obliging ſmile on him; 
and calling him by the name of honeſt Joc, ſaid ſhe 
was heartily glad to ſee him in England. # Jas 
y dear, cries Buoin, what preferment * 2 
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© friend is come to. You would ſcarce know him, I 
believe, in his preſent Rate of finery.” © I am very 
well pleaſed to lee it, an{wered Amelia, and I with 
him joy of being made an oificer, with all my heart.” 
In fact, from what Mr Bcoth ſaid, joined to the ſer- 
jeant's laced coat, the believed that he had obtained 
a committon. So weak and abiurd is hun.can vanity, 
that this miſtake of Amelia's pothbly pat poor t- 
kinton ont cf countenance; for he looked at this in- 
ſtint more ſilly than he had ever done in his lite; 
and making her a mot reſpectful bow, muttered 
ſome: king about obligations, in a ſcarce articulate or 
intelligible manner. 

The ſerjeant had, indeed, among many other qua- 
| lities, that modetiy which a Latin author honours by 
the name of ingenuous : Nature had given him this, 
notwithitanding the meannefs of his birth; and fix 
years converſation in the army, had not taken it away. 
To ſay the truth, he was a noble fellow; and Amelia, 
by ſuppoſing he had a conuniſſion in the guards, had 
been guilty of no affront to that honourable body. 

Both had a real affection for Atkinton, though in 
fat he knew not half his merit. He acquainted him 
with his lodgings, where he earneſtly deſired to ſee 
kim, 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered from 
the terrors into which the ſceing her huſband engaged 
with the foliier had thrown her, defired to go home; 
ror wis ihe well able to walk without ſome afliitunce, 
While the ſupported herſelf, therefore, on her hut- 
band's arm, the told Atkinſon, ſhe thould be oblige d 
to him, if he would take care of the children. Fe 
readily accepted the office; but, upon offering his 
hand to Miſs, the refuted, and burit into tears, Upon 
v hich the tender mother reſigned Booth to her chil- 
dren, and put herſelf under the ſerjeant's protection; 
Who conducted her fafe home, though the often de- 
clired the feared the ſhould drop down by the way. 
The ſear of which ſo aTeQcil the ſcrjennt, (for beſides 
the honour which he hünſelf bad for the lady, he 
knew how tenderly his friend loved her) that he was 
unable to ſpeak; and had not his nerves been ſo 
ſtrongly braced that nothing could make ſn, By 
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had enough in his mind to have ſet him a trembling 
equally with the lady. | 
When they arrived at the lodgings, the miſtreſs of 
the houſe opened the door, who, ſeeing Amelia's con- 
dition, threw open the parlonr, and begged her to 
walk in; upon which the immediately flung herſelf 
into a chair; and all preſent thought the would have 
fainted away—However fhe eſcaped that miſery, and 
having drank a glais of water with a little white wine 
mixed in it, the began, in a little time, to reg un her 
complexion ; and at length aſſured Booth that the was 
perfectly recovered ; but declared ſhe had never under- 
ne ſo much, and earneſtly begged him never to be 
ralh for the future. She then called her little boy, 
and gently chid him; ſaying, * You muſt never do fo 
more, Billy; you fee what miſchief you might have 
brought upon your father; and what you have made 
* me ſuffer. La! Mamma, faid the child, what 
harm did I do? I did not know that people might 
not walk in the green fields in London. I am fure 
* if I did a fault, the man puniſhed me enough for it; 
for he pinched me almolt through my ſlender arm.“ 
He then bared his little arm, which was greatly diſ- 
coloured by the injury it had received Booth utter- 
ed a molt dreadful execration at this fight; and the 
ſerjeant, who was now preſent, did the Nike. 
Atkinſon now returned to. his guard, and went di- 
rely to the officer to acquaint him with the ſoldier's 
inhumanity ; but he, who was about fifteen years of 
age, gave the ſerjeant a hearty curſe, and ſaid, the ſol- 
dier had done very wcll; for that idle boys ought to 
be corrected. This however did not fatisfy poor At- 
kinſon, who the next day, as ſoon as the guard was 
relieved, beat the fellow mott unmercifully, and told 
him, he would remember him as long as he ſtayed in 
the regiment. 
Thus ended this trifling adventure, which ſome rea- 
ders will, perhaps, be pleaſed with ſeeing related at 
full length. None, I think, can fail drawing one 
obſervation from it; namely, how capable the molt 
inſi gnificant accident is of diſturbing human happr- 
gels, and of producing the moſt unexpected and * 
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ful events. A reflection which may ſerve to many 
moral and religious uſes. 

This accident produced the firſt acquaintance be- 
tween the miitreſs of the houſe, and her lodgers; for 
hitherto they had ſcarce exchanged a word together. 
But the great concern which the good woman had 
thewn on A nelia's account at this time, was not hike- 
lv to paſs uncbierved or unth1nked either by the hut- 
bind or wife. Amelia therefore, as ſoon as ſhe was 
able to go up ſtairs, invited Mrs Ellifon (for that was 
her name) to her apartment, and deſired the favour 
of her ſlay to ſupper. She readily complied ; and 
they paſſed a very agreeable evening together, in 
which the two women eemed to have conceived a molt 
extraordinary liking to each other. 

Though beauty in general doth not greatly recom- 
mend one woman to another, as it 1s too apt to create 
envy; yet, in caſes where this paſſion does not inter- 
fere, a fine woman is often a pleaſing object even to 
ſome of her own ſex; eſpecially when her beauty is 
attended with a certain air of affability, as was that 
of Amelia in the higheit degree. She was, indeed, a 
moſt charming woman; and I know not whether the 
little ſcar on her noſe did not rather add to, than di- 
miniſh her beauty. | 

Mrs Elliſon therefore was as much charmed with 
the lovelinets of her fair lodger, as with all her other 
engaging qualities. She was, indeed, ſo taken with 
Amelia's beauty, that the could not refrain from cry- 
ing out in a kind of tranſport of admiration, * Upon 
my word, Captain Booth, you are the happieſt man 
in the world. Your lady is fo extremely handiome, 
that one cannot look at her without pleaſure.” 

This good woman herielt had none of theſe attrac- 
tive charms to the eye. Her perfon was ſhort, and 
immcderately fat; her features were none of the mott 
regular; and her complexion (if indeed the ever had 
a good one) had conſiderably ſuffered by time. 

Her good kumour and complaiſance, however, were 
highly pleafing to Amelia. Nay, why ſhould we con- 
ceal the fecret ſatisfaction which that lady felt from 
the compl.mzgts paid to her perſon ? Lace ſuch of my 
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readers as like her beſt will not be ſorry to find that 
ſhe was a woman. 


CH 4A F. VEL 


Containing various matters. 


FORTNIGHT had now paſſed, ſince Booth 
had feen or heard from the Colonel; which 
1 


d not a little ſurpriſe him, as they had parted o 


** friends, and as he had fo cordially undertaken 


is cauſe concerning the memorial, on which all his 
hopes depended. 

The unenſineſs which this gave him, farther en- 
creaſed on finding that his friend reſuied to fee him: 
for he had paid the Colonel a viſit at nine in the 
morning, and was told he was not ſtirring; and at 
his return back an hour afterwards, the ſervant ſaid 
his maſter was gone out ; of which Booth was certain 
of che falſeh : for he had, during that whole hour, 
walked backwards and forwards within ſight ot the 
Colonel's door, and mult have ſeen him, if he had 
gone out within that ume, 

The good Colonel however did not long ſuſſer his 
ſriend to continue in the deplorable ſtate of anxiety 
for the very next morning Booth received his memo- 
rial inclofed in a letter, acquainting him that Mr 
James had mentioned his affair to rhe perſon he pro- 
poſed ; but that the great man had o many engage- 
ments on his hands, that it was impoſiible for him to 
make any further promiles at this time. | 

The cold and dittant file of this letter, and indeed 
the whole behaviour of James, fo different from what 
it had beea formerly, had ſomething ſo mylterions in 
it, chat it greatly pazzled and perplezed poor Booth; 
and it was fo long before he was able to ſolve it, that 
the reader's curioſity will, perhaps, be obliged to us 
for not leaving him fo long in the dark as to this mat 
ter. The crue reaſon then of the Colonel's condut 
was this: his nabounded generoſity, together with 
the unbounded extravagance, and conſequently the 
great neceſlit of Mis Matthews, had at length over- 
come th: rut of that lady, with whom he likewiſe 
had luciily no rival. Above all, the defire of being 
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revenged on Booth, with whom ſhe was to the _ 
degree enraged, had perhaps contributed not a little 
to his ſuccefs : for ſhe had no ſooner condeſcended to 
a familiarity with her new lover, and diſcovered that 
Captain James, of whom ſhe had heard ſo much from 
Booth, was no other than the identical Colonel, than 
ſhe employed every art of which the was miſtreſs, to 
make an utter breach of friendſhip between theſe two. 
For this purpoſe ſhe did not ſcruple to infinuate, that 
the Colonel was not at all obliged to the character 
given of him by his friend; and to the account of 
this latter ſhe placed moſt of the cruelty which ſhe 
had ſhewn to the former. 

Had the Colonel made a proper uſe of his reaſon, 
and fairly examined the probability of the fact, he 
could ſcarce have been impoſed upon to believe a 
matter ſo inconſiſtent with all he knew of Booth, and 
in which that gentleman muſt have finned againk all 
the laws of honour without any viſible temptation. 
But, in ſolemn fat, the Colonel was fo intoxicated 
with his love, that it was in the power of his miſtreſs 
to have perſuaded him of any thing; beſides, he had 
an intereſt in giving her credit : for he was not a little 
pleaſed with finding a reaſon for hating the man, 
whom he could not help hating without reaſon, at 
leaſt, without any which he durſt fairly aſſign, even 
to himſelf. Henceforth therefore he abandoned all 
friendihip for Booth, and was more inclined to put 
him out of the world, than to endeavour any longer 
at ſupporting him in it. 

Booth communicated this letter to his wife, who 
endeavoured, as uſual, to the utmoſt of her power, to 
conſole him under one of the greateſt afflictions, which, 
I think, can befal a man, namely, the unkindneſs of 
a friend ; but he had luckily at the ſame time the 
teſt bleſſing in his poſſeſſion, the kindneſs of a 
aithful and beloved wife. A bleſſing however, which, 
though it compenſates moit of the evils of life, ra- 
ther ſerves to aggravate the misfortune of diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, Tom the conſideration of the ſhare 
which ſhe is to bear in them. 

This afternoon Amelia received a ſecond viſit from 
Mrs Elliſon, who acquainted her that ſhe had a pre- 
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ſent of a ticket for the oratorio, which would carry 
two perſons into the gallery; and therefore begged 
the favour of her company thither. 

Amelia with many thanks acknowledged the civi- 
lity of Mrs Elliſon, but declined accepting her offer; 
upon which, Booth very ſtrenuouſſy inſitted on her 
going, and faid to her, My dexr, if you knew the 
* ſatisfaction I have in any of your plenſures, I am 
convinced you would not refuſe the favour Mrs El- 
liſon is fo kind to offer you; for as you are a lover 
of muſic, you, who have never been at an oratorio, 
cannot conceive how you will be del:ghted.” © I well 
* know yur goodneſs, my dear,” antwered Amelin, 
but I cannot think of leaving ray children without 
* ſome perion more proper to take care of them than 
this poor girl.“ Mrs Ellifon removed this objec- 


tion, by, offering her own ſervanr, a very dlicreet ma- 


won, to attend them; but notwith:tanding this, and 
all ti e could ſay, with the afliftance of Booth, and of 
the children themſelves, Amelia itil! perſiſted in her 
refuſal; and the miſtreſs of the honle, who knev how 
tar good breeding allows perſons to be preſling on 
theſe occaſions, tœok her leave. 

She was no ſooner departed, than Amelia, looking 

tenderly on her huſband, ſaid, How can you, my 
dear creature, think that muſic hath any charms for 
me at this time Or indeed do you believe that I ain 
capable of any ſenſation worthy the name of plea- 
ſure, when neither you nor my children are preſent, 
or bear any part of it?” 
An officer of the regiment to which Booth had ſor- 
merly belonged, hearing from 4tkinſon where he 
lodged, now came to pay him a vitit. He told him 
that ſeveral of their old acquaintance were to meet the 
next Wedneſday at a tavern, and very ſtrongly prefſed 
him to be one of the company Booth was, in truth, 
what is called a hearry fellow, and loved now and then 
to take a chearful glaſs with his friends; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf at this time. His friend declared he 
would take no denial, and he growing very importu— 
nate, Amelia at length ſeconded him. Upon this 
Booth anſwered, « Well, my dear, fince you delire 
* me I will comply, but on one condition, that you 
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go at the ſame time to the oratorio.” Amelia thought 
this requeſt reaſonable enough, and gave her conſent 
ot which Mrs Elliſon preſently received the news, and 
with great ſatis faction. 

It may, perhaps, be aſked why Booth could go to 
the tavern, and not to the oratorio with his wite. In 
truth then, the tavern was within hallowed ground, 
that is to ſay, in the verge of the court: for of five 
officers that were to meet there, three, beſides Booth, 
were confined to that air, which hath been always 
found extremely wholeſome to a broken military con- 
ſtitution. And here, if the good reader will pardon 
the pun, he will ſcarce be offended at the obſervation ; 
fince, how is it poſſible that, without running in debt, 
any perſon thould maintain the dreſs and appearance 
of a gentleman, whoſe income is not halt ſo good as 
that of a porter? it is true, that this allowance, ſmall 
4s it is, is a great expence to the public; but if ſe- 
veral more unneceſſary c were ſpared, the public 
might, perhaps, bear a little encreaſe of this without 
much feeling it. They would not, I am ſure, have 
equal reaſon to complain at contributing to the main- 
tenance of a ſet of brave fellows, who, at the hazard 
of their hcalth, their limbs, and their lives, have 
maintained the ſafety and honour of their country; 
as when they find themſelves taxed to the ſupport of 
a ſet of drones, who have not the leaſt merit or claun 
to their favour; and who, without contributing in any 
manner to the good of the hive, live luxuriouſly on the 
labours of the induſtrious bee, 


CH AF I. 
In which Amelia, «ith her friend, goes ts the Dratoria. 


OTHING happened between the Monday 
N and the Wedneſday worthy a place in this hiſtory. 
Upon the evening of the latter, the two ladies went to 
the oratorio, and were there time enough to get a firſt 
row in the gallery. Indeed there was only one per- 
ſon in the houſe when they came: for Amelia's incli- 
nations, when ſhe gave a looſe to them, were pretty 
eager for this diverſion, the being a great lover of 
mulic, and particularly of Mr Handel“ W 
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Mrs Elliſon was, I ſuppoſe, a great lover likewiſe of 
muſic, for ſhe was the more unpatient of the two; 
which was rather the more extraordinary, as theſe en- 
tertainments were not ſuch novelties to her as they 
were to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours before 
they ſaw the back of Mr Handel; yet this time of 
expectation did not hang extremely heavy on their 
hands; for beſides their own chat, they had the com- 
pany of a gentleman, whom they found at their firſt 
arrival in the gallery; and who, though plainly, or 
rather roughly drefled, very luckily for the women 
happened to be not only well-bred, but a perſon cf very 
lively converſation. The gentleman on his part ſeemed 
highly charmed with Amelia, and in fact was fo; 
for, though he reſtrained hnnſelt entirely within the 
rules of good-breeding, yet was he in the higheſt de- 
gree officious to catch at every opportunity of ſhewing 
his reipeR, and doing her little ſervices. He pro 

cured her a book and wax-candle, and held the candle 
for her himſelf during the whole entertainment. 

At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would 
not leave the ladies till he had ſeen them ſafe into their 
chairs or coach; and at the fame time very earneitiy 
entreated that he might have the honour of waiting 
ou them. Upon which Mrs Ellifon, who was a very 
good-humoured woman, anſwered, * Ay, ſure, Sir, if 
you pleaſe; you have been very obliging to us; and 
* a dith of tea ſhall be at your ſervice at any time;* 
and then told him where ſhe lived. 

The ladies were no ſooner ſeated in their hackney- 
coach, than Mrs Elliſon burſt into a loud laughter, 

and cried, * I'll be hanged, Madam, if you have not 
* made a conqueſt to-night ; and what is very plea- 
* ſant, I believe the poor gentleman takes you for a 
* ſingle lady. Nay, ae Amelia very grave- 
ly, © I proteſt I began to think at laſt he was rather 
* too particular, though he did not venture at a word 
that I could be offended at; but if you fancy any 
ſuch thing, I am ſorry you invited him to drink tea.” 
Why fo?” replied Mrs Elliſon, © Are you angry 
with a man for liking you ? if you are, you will be 
angry with almoſt every man that ſees you. If I 
8 2 was 
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* was a man myſelf, I declare I ſhould be in the num- 
* ber of your admirers. Poor gentleman ! I pity him 
* heartily; he little knows that you have not a heart 
to diſpoſe of. For my own part, I ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing a ſerious propoſal of marriage : 
for I am convinced he is a man of fortune, not on- 
ly by the politene!s of his addreſs, but by the fine- 
nels of his linen, and that valuable diamond-ring on 
his finger. But you will fee more of him when he 


=y A co * * 


comes to tea.” © Indeed I ſhall not, anſwered Ame- 


ha, © though I believe you only rally me; I hope you 
have a better opinion of me, than to think I would 
go willingly into the company of a man who had 
* an improper liking fur me.” Mrs Elliſon, who was 
one of the gayelt women in the world, repeated the 
words, improper liking, with a laugh; and cried, 

My dear Mrs Booth, believe me, you are too hand- 
ſome and too good-humoured for a prude. How 
can you affect being oſfended at what I am convinced 
is the greateſt ple:uure of womankind, and chiefly I 
believe of us virtuous women? for, I aſſure you, not- 
Vithitanding my gaiety, I am as virtuous as any 
Prude in Europe.“ © Far be it from me, Madam,” 
f.ud Amelia, © to fuſpe& the contrary of abundance of 
women, who indulge themſelves in much greater 
freedoms than I thould take, or have any pleaſure in 
taking: for I ſolemnly protelt, if I know my own 
heart, the liking of all men, but of one, is a mat- 
ter quite indifferent to me, or rather would be highly 
« diſagreeable.” 

This diſcourſe brought them home, where Amelia 


* * Ly * * 


finding ber children aſleep, and her huſband not re- 


turned, invited her companion to partake of her home - 
ly fare, and down they fat to ſupper together. The 
clock ſtruck twelve; and no news being arrived of 
Booth, Mrs Elliſon began to expreſs ſome aſtoniſh- 
ment at his ſtay, whence ſhe launched into a general 
reflection on huſbands, and ſoon paſt to ome particular 
invectives on her own. Ah, my dear Madam,” ſays 
ſh2, I know the preſent ſtate of your mind by what 
I have myſelf often felt formerly. I am no [ſtranger 
to the melancholy tone of a midnight clock. It was 
my misfurtune to drag on a heavy chain above fif- 
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teen years, with a ſottiſh yoke-fellow: But how can 
I wonder at my fate, ſince I ſee even your ſuperior 
* charms cannot confine a huſband from the bewitch- 
ing pleaſures of a bottle?” Indeed, Madam,” ſays 
Amelia, I have no reaſon to complain, Mr Booth is 
one of the ſobereſt of men; but now and then to 
* ſpend a late hour with his friend, is, I think, highly 
* excuſable.* * 0, no doubt,” cries Mrs Elliſon, if 
he can excuſe himſelf; but if F was a man—.*' Here 
Booth came in and interrupted the diſcourſe. Amelia's 
eyes flaſſted with joy the moment he appeared; and he 
diſcovered no lets pleaſure in ſeeing her. His ſpirits 
were indeed a little elevated with wine, fo a3 to 
heighten his good humour, without in the leaſt diſor- 
dering his underſtanding, and made him ſuch delight- 
ful company, that though it was paſt one in the morn- 
ing, neither his wife, nor Mrs Elliſon, thought of 
their beds during a whote hour. 

Early the next morning the ſerjeant came to Mr 
Booth's lodgings, and with a melancholy countenance 
acquainted Fin that he had been the night before at 
an ale honſe, where he heard one Mr Murphy an at- 
torney declare, that he would get a warrant backed 
aguinſt one Captain Booth at the next board of green- 
cloth. I hope, Sir, ſaid he, your honour will 
* pardon me; but by what he ſaid, I was afraid he 
meant your honour ; and therefore I thought it wy 
* duty to tell you; for I knew the ſame thing happen 
to a gentleman here the other day.” 

Booth gave Mr Atkinſon many thanks for his in- 
formation. I é doubt not,” ſaid he, but I am the 
perfon meant; for it would be toolith in me to deny 
that | am liable to apprehenſions of that fort.” © [ 
hope, Sir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, your honour will ſoon 
have reaſon to fear no man Fiving ; but in the riean 
time, if any aecident ſhould happen, my bail is at 
* your (ervice as far as it will go; and I am a houſe- 
* keeper, and can ſwear myſelf worth one hundred 

pound.“ Which hearty and friendly declaration re- 
ceived all thoſe acknowledgments from Booth which 
it really deſerved. 

The pocr gentleman was greatly alarmed at this 
news; but * was altogether as much ſurprized at 

8 3 Murphy's 
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Murphy's being the attorney employed againſt him, as 
all his debts, except only to Captain James, aroſe in 
the country, where he did not know that Mr Murphy 
hid any acquaintance. However, he made no doubt 
that he was the perſon intended, and reſolved to re- 
main a cloſe priſoner in his owa lodgings, till he faw 
the event of a propoſal which had been made him the 
evening before at the tavern, where an honeſt gentle- 
man, who had a poſt under the government, and who 
was one of the company, had promiſed to ſerve him 
with the ſecretary at war, telling him, that he made 
no doubt of procuring him whole pay in a regiment 
abroad, which in his preſent circumſtances was very 
highly worth his acceptance; when indeed that, and 
a goal, ſeemed to be the only alternatives chat offered 
themſelves to his choice. 

Mr Booth and his lady ſpent that afternoon with 
Irs Elliſon. An incident which we thould ſcarce 
have mentioned, had it not been that Amelia gave, 
on this occaſion, an iaitance of that prudence which 
{honld never be off its guard in married women of de- 
ig: for before ſhe would conſent to drink tea with 
Mrs Eliifon, the made conditions, that the gentle- 
inan who had met them at the oratorio {hould not be let 
in. Indeed this circuinſpection proved unneceflary in 
the preſent inflance; for no ſuch viũtor ever came; a 
ir cum lance which gave great content to Amelia: for 
that la ly had been u Fitle uncaſy at the raillery of 
rs Elliſen, and had upon reflection magnified every 
little: compliment made her, and every little civility 
ſhewa her by the unknoun gentleman, far beyond the 
truth. Theſe imaginations now all ſubfided again; 
and the imputed all that Mrs Elliſon had faid, either 
to raillery or mittake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at whiſt, 
and likewite ſtayed the whole evening. Her name 
was Bennet. She was about the age of ave and twen- 
ty; but ſicknets had given her an older look, and had 
a good deal diminith2d her beauty; of which, young 
as the was, the plainly appearcd to have only the re- 
mains in her preſent poſſeſſion. She was in one par- 
ticular the very reverie of Mrs Elliſon, being alto» 
Zether as renarkably grave as the other was gay. 
| T his 
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This gravity was not however attended with any ſour- 
neſs of teinper: on the coutrary, ſhe had much ſweet- 
neſs in her countenance, and was perfectly well bred. 
In ſhort, Amelia imputed her grave deportment to 
her ill health, and began to entertain a compatilion fer 
her, which in good minds, that is to fay, in minds ca- 
pable of compaſſion, is certain to introduce ſome little 


degree of love or friendſhip. 


Amelia was in ſhort fo pleaſed with the converſa- 
tion of this lady, that, though a woman cf no imper- 
tinent curictity, ſhe could not kelp taking the Grit op- 
portunity 07 enquiring who ſhe was. Mrs Elliſon 
ſaid, that the was an uahappy lady, who had married 
a young clergyman for love, who, dying of a cen- 
ſumption, had left her a widow in very indifferent 
eircumitances. This account made Arac!ia {till pity 
her more, and conſequently added to the hiking which 
ſhe had already conceived for her. Ameiia therefore 
deſired Mrs Elliſon to bring her acquainted with 
Miltreſs Eennet, and ſaid lhe would go any day with 
her to make that lady a vit. There nced be no 
ceremony, cried Mrs Elliſon, * ihe is a woman 
of no form: and as I favy plainly ſhe was extremely 
* pleated with Mrs Booth, I am convinced I can 
bring her to drink tea with you any afternoon you 
* pleaſe.” 

he two next days Booth continned at home, 
highly to the ſatisfaction of his Amelia, who really 
knew no happineſs eut of his company, nor ſcarce 
any miſery in it. She had, indeed, at all times ſo 
much or his company when in his power, that the 
had no occaſion to aſſign any particular reaſon for his 
ſtaying with her, and conſequently it could give her 
no cauſe of ſuſpicion. The Saturday one of her chil- 
dren was a little diſordered with a feverith complaint, 
which confined her to her room, and prevented her 
drinking tea in the afternoon with her huſbiad in 
Mrs Elliſon's apartment, where a noble lord, a couſin 
of Mrs Elliſon's, happened to be preſent: for though 
that lady was reduced in her circumitances, and 
obliged to let out part of her houſe in lodginzs, the 
was born of a good family, and had ſome contidera- 
ble relations. | 
f His 
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His Lordſhip was not himſelf in any office of ſtate; 
but his fortune gave him great authority with thoſe 
who were. Mrs Elliſon, therefore, very bluntly took 
an opportunity of recommending Booth to his con- 
fideration. She took the firſt hint from my Lord's 
calling the gentleman Captain----To which the anſwer- 
ed Ay, I with your Lordftip would make him fo. 
It would be but an act of juſtice, and I know it is 
* in your power to do mach greater things.” She 
then mentioned Booth's ſervices, and the wounds he 
had received at the ſiege, of which ſhe had heard a 
faithful account of Amelia.----Booth bluſhed, and was 
as filent as a young virgin at the hearing her own 
praifes. His Lordiki p anſwered, © Couſin Elliſon, you 
know you may command my intereſt ; nay, I ſhall 
have a pleaſure in ſerving one of Mr Booth's cha- 
racer; for my part, I think merit in all capacities 
ought to be encouraged; but I know the miniſtry 
are greatly peſtered with ſolicitations at this time. 
However, Mr Booth may be aſſured I will take the 
firſt opportunity; and, in the mean time, I ſhall 
be glad of ſeeing him any morning he pleaſes.” 
For all theſe declarations, Booth was not wanting in 
acknowledgments to the generous peer, any more than 
he was in | A gratitude to the lady, who had thewn 
fo friendly and uncommon a zeal in his favour. 

The reader, when he knows the character of this 
nobleman, may, perhaps, conclude that his ſeein 
Booth alone was a lucky circumſtance; for he was fo 
paſſionate an admirer of women, that he could ſcarce 
have eſcaped the attraction of Amelia's beauty. And 
few men, as I have obſerved, have ſach diſintereſted 
generolity as to ſerve a huſband the better, becauſe 
they are in love with his wife, unleſs ſhe will conde- 
ſcend to pay a price beyond the reach of a virtuous 
woman. 


AMELIA. 
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In which the reader will meet with an old acquaintanee, 


OO Hs affairs were putting on a better aſpect 

than chey had ever worn before, and he was will- 
ing to make ute of the opportunity of one day in ſe- 
ven to taſte the treth air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a viſit to 
his old friend Colonel James, refolving, it pollible, 
to have a ſull explanation of that behaviour which 
appeared to him ſo myſterious; but the Colonel was 
as inacceſſible as the belt deſcended fortreſs ; and it 
was as impodible tor Booth to pais beyond his entry, as 
the Spaniards found it to take Gibraltar. He recei- 
ved the uſual anfwers : firſt, that the Colonel was not 
ſtirring, and an hour after that he was gone ont, All 
that he got by aſking further quetuons was only to re- 
ceive ſtill ruder and ruder an{wers ; by which, if he 
had been very ſagacious, he might have been ſatisfied 
how little worth his while-it was to deſire to go in: 
for the porter at a great man's door, is a kind ot ther- 
mometer, by which you may dilcover the war math 
or coldneſs of his malter's friendhip. Nay, in the 
higheſt tation of all, as the great man himſelt hath 
his different kinds of f tlutation, from an hearty em- 
brace with a kils, and my dear Lord, or dear Sir 
Charles, down to, well Mr— what would you have me 
do? ſo the porter, to ſome bows with reſpect, to others 
with a finile, to ſome he bows more, to others lei; 
low, to others not at all. Some he jult lets in, aud 

others 
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others he juſt ſhuts out. And in all this they ſo well 
correſpond, that one would be inclined to think that 
the great man and his porter had compared their liſts 
together, and like two actors concerned to act dif- 
ferent parts in the ſame ſcene, had rehearſed their 
parts privately together, before they ventured to per- 
form in public. 

Though Booth did not, perhaps, ſee the whole 
matter in this juſt light, for that in reality it is; yet 
he was diſcerning enough to conclude from the beha- 
viour of the ſervant, eſpecially when he conſidered 
that of the maſter likewiſe, that he had entirely loſt 
the friend{hip of James; and this conviction gave him 
a concern, that not only the flattering proſpect of his 
Lordthip's favour was not able to compenſate, but 
which even obliterated, and made him for a while 
forget, the ſituation in which he had left his Ame- 
lia; and he wandered about, almoſt two hours, ſcarce 
knowing where he went, till at laſt he dropped into 
a coffeehouſe near St James's, where he fat himſelf 
down. 

He had ſcarce drank his diſh of coffee, before he 
heard a young officer of the guards cry to another, 
Od, d—n me, Jack, here he comes —here's old ho- 
* nour and dignity, faith.“ Upon which, he faw a 
chair open, and out iſſued a moſt erect and ſtately 
figure indeed, with a vaſt perriwig on his head, and 
a vaſt hat under his arm. This auguſt perſonage, 
having entered the room, walked directly up to the 
upper end, where having paid his reſpects to all pre- 
ſent of any note, to each according to ſeniority, he at 
laſt caſt his eyes on Booth, and very civilly, though 
ſomewhat coldly, aſked him how he did. 

Booth, who had long recogniſed the features of his 
old acquaintance Major Bath, returned the compli- 
ment with a very low bow; but did not venture to 
make the firſt advance to familiarity, as he was truly 
poſſeiſed of that quality which the Greeks conſidered 
in the higheſt light of honour, and which we term 
modeſty ; though indeed, neither ours nor the Latin 


language hath any word adequate to the idea of the 
original, | 
The Colonel, after having diſcharged himſelf of 


two 
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two or three articles of news, and made his comments 
upon them, when the next chair to him becatne va- 
cant, called upon Booth to fill it. He then aſked him 
ſeveral queſtions relating to his affairs; and, when he 
heard he was out of the army, adviſed him earneſtly 
to uſe all means to get in again, ſaying, that he was 
a pretty lad, and they muſt not lofe him. 

Booth told him in a whiſper, that he had a great 
deal to ſay to him on that ſubject, if they were in a 
more private place : npon this, the Colonel propoſed 
a walk in the Park, which the other readily accepted. 

During their walk, Booth opened his heart, and 
among other matters acquainted Colonel Bath, that he 
feared he had loſt the friendſhip of Colonel james; 
though I am not,” ſaid he, conſcious of having 
done the leaſt thing to deſerve it.” 

Bath anſwered, © You are certainly miſtaken, Mr 
Booth. I have indeed ſcarce ſeen my brother ſince 
my coming to town ; for I have been here but 
two days; however, I am convinced he is a man of 
too nice honour to do any thing inconſiitent with 
the true dignity of a gentleman.” Booth anſwered, 
He was far trom accuſing him of any thing dilho- 
nourable.— D—n me,” faid Bath, if there is a man 
alive can, or dare accuſe him: if you have the leaſt 
« reaſon to take any thing ill, why don't you go to 
him ? you are a gentleman, and his rank doth not 
protect him from giving you fatisfaftion.” * The 
affair is not of any ſuch kind, ſays Booth, I have 

t obligations to the Colone!, and have more 
reaſon to lament than complain; aud if I could but 
ſee him, I am convinced I ſhould have no cauſe for 
either ; but I cannot get within his houſe; it was 
but an hour ago, a ſervant of his turned me rudely 
from the door. Did a ſervant of my brother uſe 
you rudely ?” ſaid the Colonel with the utmoſt gra- 
vity. I do not know, Sir, in what light you ſee ſuch 
things; but to me, the affront of a ſervant is the 
© affront of the malter; and if he doth not imme- 
« diately puniſh it, by all the dignity of a man, I 
* would ſee the malter's noſe between my fingers.” 
Booth offered to explain, but to no purpole ; the Co- 


lonel was got into his ſtilts; and it was * 
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take him down, nay, it was as much as Booth could 
poſſibly do to part with him without an actual quarrel ; 
nor would he, perhaps, have been able to have ac- 
compliſned it, had not the Colonel by accident turned 
at la't to take Booth's fide of the queitova; and be- 
fore they ſeparated, he ſwore many oaths that James 
ſhould give him proper ſatisfaction. 

Such was the end of this pretcat interview, ſo little 
to the content of Booth, that he was heartily concern- 
ed he had ever mentioned a ſyllable of the matter to 
his honourable friend. 


C 8 A F. 0 
In which Booth pays a viſit to the noble Lord. 


\ HEN that day of the week returned, in which 
| Mr Booth chole to walk abroad, he went to 
wait on the noble peer according to his kind invita- 
dion 

Booth now found a very diſferent reception with 
this creat man's porter, from what he had met with 
at his friend the Colonel's. He no ſooner told his 
name, than the porter with a bow told him h:s Lord- 
ſhip was at home; the door immediately flew wide 
open; and he was conducted to an antichamber, where 
a ſervant told him he would acquaint his Lordſhip 
with his arrival. Nor did he wait many minutes be- 
fore the ſame ſervant returned, and uthered him to 
his Lordibip's apartment. 

He found my Lord alone, and was received by him 
in the molt courteous manner imaginable. After the 
fir!t ceremonials were over, his Lordſhip began in the 
following words: Mr Booth, I do aſſure you, you 
are very much obliged to my Couſin Elliſon. She 
* hath given you ſuch a character, that I ſhall have 
a pleafure in doing any thing in my power to ſerve 
you. But it will be very diitcult, | am afraid, 


to get you 4 rank at home. In the Welt Indies, 
perhaps, or in ſome regiment abroad, it may be 
more eaſy; and when I conſider your reputation as 
a ſoldier, I make no doubt of your readineſs to go 
* to any place where the ſervice of your country ſhall 
* call you.” Booth anfwered, * that he was highly 
2 * obliged 
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obliged to his Lordſhip, and aſſured him, he would 


* with great chearfulneis attend his duty in any part 
of the world. The only thing grievous in the ex- 
change of countries, ſaid he, in my opinion, is to 
© leave thoſe I love behind me, and I am fare, I ſhall 
never have a ſecond trial equal to my firit. It was 
* very hard, my Lord, to leave a young wife big with 
her firſt child, and ſo affected with my abſence, that 
I had the utmoſt reaſon to deſpair of ever ſeeing 
© her more. After ſuch a demonſtration of my reſo- 
* lution to ſacrifice every other conſideration to my 
duty, I hope your Lordſhip will honour me with 
* ſome confidence, that I ſhall make no objection to 
* ſerve in any country.” My dear Mr Booth,” an- 
ſwered the lord, you ſpeak like a ſoldier, and 1 
* greatly honour your ſentiments. Indeed, I own 
the juſtice of your inference from the example you 
* have given: for, to quit a wife as you ſay, in the 
very infancy of marriage, is, I acknowledge, ſome 
trial of reſolution. Booth anſwered with a low 
bow, and then, after ſome immaterial converſaticn, 
his Lordſhip promiſed to ſpeak immediately to the 
miniſter, and appointed Mr Booth to come to him 
again on the Wedneſday morning, that he might be 
acquainted with his patron's ſucceſs. The poor man 
now bluſhed and looked filly, till, after ſome time, he 
ſummoned up all his courage to his aſſiſtance, and re- 
lying on the other's friendſhip, he opened the whole 


affair of his circumſtances, and confeſſed that he did 


not dare to ſtir from his lodgings above one day in 
ſeven. His Lordthip expreſſed great concern at this 
account, and very kindly promiſed to take ſome oppor- 
tunity of calling on him at his Couſia Elliſon's, when 


| he hoped, he faid, to bring him comfortable tidings. 


Booth ſoon afterwards took his leave with the moſt 
profuſe acknowledgements for ſo much goodneſs, and 
haſtened home to acquaint his Amelia with what had 
ſo greatly overjoyed him. She highly congratulated 
him on his having found ſo generous and powerful a 
friend, towards whom both their boſoms burnt with 
the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude. She was not 
however contented. till the made Booth renew his 
promiſe in the molt ſolemn manner of taking her wich 
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him. After which, they ſat down with their little 
ehildren to a ſcrag of muttoa and broth, with the 
higheſt ſatisfaion, and very heartily drank his Lord- 
thip's health in a pot of porter. 
In the afternoon this happy couple, if the reader 
will allow me to ca!l poor people happy, drank tea 
with Mrs Elliſon, where his Lordthip's praiſes being 
again repeated by both the huſband and wite, were 
very loudly echoed by Mrs Ellifon. While they 
were here, the young lady, whom we have mention- 
ed at the end of the laſt book to have made a fourth 
at whiſt, and with whom Amelia ſeemed fo much 
_ pleaſed, came in: the was juſt returned to tovn from 
a ſhort viſit in the country, and her preſent viſit was 
unexpected. It was, however, very agreeuble to Ame- 
lia, who liked her ſtill better upon a ſecond iuter- 
view, and was reiolved to ſolicit her further ac- 
quaintan22. | 

Mrs Bennet ſtill maintained fome little reſerve, 
hut was much more familiar and communicative than 
before. She appeared moreover to be as little cere- 

| monions as Mrs Elliton had reported her, and very 

readily accepted Amelia's apoicyy for not paying her 

the fictt viſt, and agreed to druck tea with her the 
very next alteti oon. 

Whilſt the at oze-menticned company were fitting 
in Mrs Eliiten's parlour, Serjeant Akinſon paſſed by 
the window, and knocked at the door. Mrs Elliton 
no {concr aw him, chan fh laid, Pray, Mr Bcoth, 
* who is that 122 young ſerjcant? he was here 
* every day lalt week, to inquire after yen,” This 
was indeed a fact; the ſerjeant was apprehenſive of 

"the deſign of Murphy; but as the poor fellow had 
received all his awwers from the maid or Mrs Elliſon, 
FEcoth had never heard a word of the matter. He 
was howevcr greatly pleated with what he was now 


told, and burũ forth into great praiſes of the ſerjeant, 

| which were ſeconded by Amelia, who added, that he 

vas her ſoſter-brother, and, faz believed, one of the | 

honeſteſt fellows in the world. 
And Ill wear,“ cries Mrs Elliſon, he is one of | 


the prettieft——Do, Nr Booth, deſire him to walk 
in. A ſorjeaut of the guards is a gentleman ; and I 
* had 


n 
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had rather give ſuch a man as you deſcribe a dith 
of tea, than any Penu Fribble of them all.” 

Booth wanted no great ſolicitation to ſhew any 
kind of regard to Ackinſon ; and accordingly, the 
ſerjeant was uſhered in, though not without ſome 
reluctance on his fide. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more uneaſy than thoſe ſenſations which the French 
call the marvoi/c fonte, nor any more difficult to con- 
quer; and poor Atkinſon would, I am perſuaded, have 
mounted a breach with leſs concern, than he ſhewed 
m walking acroſs a room before three ladies, two of 
whom were his avowed welt-withzrs. 

Though I do not entirely agree with the late learn- 

ed Mr Eiffex, the celebrated dancingmaſter's opinion, 
that daucing is the rudunent of polite education, as 
he would, I apprehend, exclude every other art and 
ſcience; yet it is certain, that perſons whote fect 
have never been under the hands of the proteitors of 
that art, are apt to diſcover this want in their e luca- 
tion in every motion, nay, even when they ſtand or it 
till. They ſeem, indeed, to be overburihencl viich 
limbs, which they know not how to ue, as if, when 
Nature hath fiuithz4 her work, the dancingma!lcr {t'!! 
is neceſſary to put it in motion. 
_ Atkinſoa was at preſent an example of this obſerva- 
tion, which doth fo much honour to a profeſlion for 
which I have a very high regard. He was handome, 
and exquiſitely well made; and yet, as he had never 
learned to dance, he made ſo aukward an appeirunce 
in Mrs Elliion's parlour, that the good lady herlclt, 
who had invited him in, could at firit ſcarce refrain 
from laughter at his behaviour. 

He had not, however, been long in the room, be- 
fore admiration of his perfon got the hetter of tuch 
riſible ideas. So preat is the advantage of beauty in 
men as well as women, and fo fore is this quality 
in either ſex cf procuring ſome regard from the be- 
holder. | 
The exceeding courteous behaviour of Mrs Elliſon, 


joined to that of Amelia and Booth, at length Gill. 


pated the uncaſineſs of Atkinſon ; and he gained ſuf- 
cient confi-lence to tell the company toinc entertain- 
ing ſtories of accidents that had happened ia the army 
\ | —y_ within 
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within his knowledge: which, though they greatly 
pleaſed all preſent, — not — conſequence 
enough to have a place in this hiſtory. 

Mrs Elliſon was fo very importunate with her 
company to ſtay ſupper, that they all conſented. As 
for the ſerjeant, he ſeemed to be none of the leaſt 
welcome gueſts. She was, indeed, ſo pleaſed with 
what ſhe had heard of him, and what ſhe ſaw of him, 
that when a little warmed with wine, for the was no 
flincher at the bottle, ſhe to indulge ſome free- 
doms in her diſcourſe to him, that a little offend- 
ed Amelia's delicacy, nay, they did not ſeem to be 
highly reliihed by the other lady. Though I am far 
from inſinuating that theſe exceeded the bounds of 
decorum, or were, indeed, greater liberties than ladies 
of the middle age, and eſpecially widows, do frequent- 
Ir allow to themſelves. 


CHAP, II. 
R:lating principally to the affairs of Serjeant Atkinſon. 


E he” next day, when all the fame company, 
Atkinſon only excepted, aſſembled in Amelia's 
apartment, Mrs Elliſon preſently began to diſcourſe 
of him, and that in terms not only of approbation, 
but even of affection. She called him her clever ſer- 
jeaut, and her dear ſerjeant, repeated often that he 
was the prettieſt fellow in the army, and faid, it 
was a thouſand pities he had not a commiſſion; for 
that, if he had, the was ſure he would become a 
general. 
© I am of your opinion, Madam,“ anſwered Booth; 
and he hath got one hundred pound of his own al- 
ready : if he could find a wife now to help him to 
two or three hundred more, I think he might eaſily 
get a commiſſion in a marching regiment ; for I am 
convinced there is no colonel in the army would 
refuſe him.” 
© Refuſe him indeed! faid Mrs Elliſon; no. He 
would be a very pretty colonel that did. And upon 
my honour, I believe there are very few ladies who 
would refuſe him, if he had but a proper oppor- 
tunity of ſoliciting them. — 
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lady both would be better off, than with one of 


thoſe pretty maſters that I ſee walking about, and 
dragging their long ſwords after them, when they 


ſhould rather drag their leading-ſtrings.” 


Well faid,” cries Booth, and ſpoken like a wo- 


man of ſpirit. 
both better ſerved.” 
* Trae, Captain,” anſwered Mrs Elliſon, I would 


rather leave the two firlt ſyllables out of the word 


tleman, than the lalt.” 


© Nay, I aſſure you, replied Booth, there is not 
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a quieter creature in the world. Though the fel- 
low hath the bravery of a lion, he hath the meek- 
neſs of a limb. I can tell you ſtories enow of that 
kind, and fo can my dear Amelia when he was a 
boy.” . 

O, if the match ſticks there, cries Amelia, I 


poſitively will not ſpoil his fortune by my filence.,, 


I can anſwer for him from his infancy, that he was 
one of the beſt-natured lads in the wortJ. I will 
tell you a ſtory or two of him, the truth of which 
can teſtify from my own knowledge. When he 
was but fix years old, he was at play with me at 
my mother's houſe, and a great poiuting- dog bit 


him through the leg. The poor lad, in the midſt 


of the anguith of his wound, declared he was over- 
joved it had not happened to Miſs, (for the ſame dog 
had juit betore ſnapped at me, and my peiticoats 
had been my defence.) Another inſtance of his 
goodneſs, which greatly recommended him to my 
father, and which I have loved him for ever ſince, 
was this: my father was a great lover of birds, and 
ſtrictly forbad the ſpoiling of their neſts. Poor Joe 


. was one day caught upon a tree, and being con- 


cluded guilty, was ſeverely lathed for it; but it was 
afterwards ditcovered that another boy, a friend of 
Joe's, had robbed the neit of its young ones, and 


poor Joe had climbed the tree in order to reitore 


them, notwithitanding which, he ſubmitted to the 
punithment, rather than he would impeach his com- 
panion. But, if theſe ftor.es appear childiſh and 
trifling, the duty and kindneis he hath fhewn to 
his mother, muſt recommend him to every one. 
vote es. T 3 F Ever 


Indeed, I believe they would be 
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a Ever face Le hack been fifteen years old, he hath 
more than half ſupported her; and when my bro- 
ther died, I remember particularly, Joe, at his de- 
* fire, for he was much his favourite, had one of his 
* ſuits grven him; but, inſtead of his becoming finer 
* on that occaſion, another young fellow came to 
church in my brother's cloaths, and my old nurſe 
* appeared the ſame Sunday m a new 2 which 
. ſale of his 
legacy. 

© Well, I proteſt, he is a very worthy creature,” 
ſaid Mrs Bennet. 

He is a charming fellow,” cries Mrs Elliſon, —— 
but then the name of ſerjeant, Captain Booth, 
there, as the play fays, my pride brings me off 
6 again,” 


And whatſoever the ſages charge on pride, 

The angels fall, and twenty other good faults be- 
ſide; 

On earth l'm ſure I'm ſure — ſomethin ing 

Pride faves man, and our ſex too from falling.” 


Here a footman's rap at the door ſhook the room. 
Upon which, Mrs Elliſon running to the window, 
cried out. Let me die if it is not my Lord; what ihall 
+ I do? I muſt be at home to him: but ſuppoſe he 
* ſhould enquire for you, Captain, what ſhall | ſay ? or 
will you go down with me?” 

The company were in ſome confuſion at this in- 
tant, and before they had agreed on any thing, 
Booth's little girl came running into the room, and 
{aid, * There was a igious great gentleman comin 
up ſtairs.” She was immediately followed by his 
Lordſhip, who, as he knew Booth muſt be at home, 
made very little or no enquiry at the door. 

Amelia was taken ſomewhat at a ſurpriſe, but ſhe 
was too polite to ſhew much confuſion : for though 
ſhe knew nothing of the town, ſhe had had a gentect + | 
education, and the beſt company the country | 
afforded. The ceremonies therefore paſt as uſual, 
and they all ſat down. 

His Lordſhip ſoon addreſſed himſelf to Booth, ſaying, 

. * As I have what I think good * 6 
. 6 co | 
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* could not delay giving myſelf the pleaſure of com- 
* municating it to you. I have mentioned your affair 
* where I promiſed you, and I have no doubt of my 
* ſucceſs. One may eaſily perceive, you know, from 
the manner of people's behaving upon ſuch occa- 
* fions; and indeed, when I related your caſe, I 
found there was much inclination to ſerve you. Great 
* men, Mr Booth, muſt do things in their own time ; 
* but | think you may depend on having ſomething 
* done very ſoon.” 

Booth made many acknowledgments for his Lord- 
ſhip's goodneſs, and now a ſecond time paid all the 
thanks which would have been due, even had the fa- 
vour been obtained. This art of promiſing, is the 
economy of a great man's pride, a fort of good huſ- 
bandry in conferring favours, by which they receive 
ten-fold in acknowledgments for every obligation, 
I mean among thoſe who really intend the ice; 
for there are others who cheat poor men of their 
thanks, without ever deſigning to deſerve them at 
all. 

This matter being ſufficiently diſcuſſed, the conver- 
ſation took 2 gayer turn; and my Lord began t6 en- 
tertain the ladies with ſome of that elegant diſcourſe, 
which, though moſt delightful to hear, it is impoſſible 
ſhould ever be read. 

His Lordſhip was ſo highly pleaſed with Amelia, 
that he could not help being ſomewhat particular to 
her; but this particularity diltinguithed itſelf only in 
a higher degree of reſpect, and was fo very polite, and 
ſo very diſtant, that ſhe herſelf was pleaſed, and at 
his departure, which was not till he had far exceeded 
the length of a common vifit, declared he was the 
fineſt gentleman ſhe had ever ſeen, with which ſen- 
timent her huſband and Mrs Elliſon both entirely 
concurred, | 

Mrs Bennet, on the contrary, expreſſed ſome little 
diſlike to my Lord's complaifance, which ſhe called 
exceſſive. * For my own part, ſaid the, * I have 
not the leaſt reliſh for thoſe very fine gentlemen ; 
© what the world generally calls politeneſs, I term in- 
« fincerity; and [ am more charmed with the ſtories 
999 
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than with all that the fineſt gentlemen in the world 
ever ſaid in their lives. 

O to be fure,' cries Mrs Elliſon, All for love, 
© or the world auell laſt, is a motto very proper for 
* ſome folks to wear in their coat of arms; but the 
* generality of the world will, I believe, agree with 
that lady's opinion of my couſin, rather than with 
* Mrs Bennet.” 

Mrs Bennet, ſeeing Mrs Elliſon took offence at what 
ſhe ſaid, thought proper to make ſome apology, which 
was very readily accepted, and ſo ended the viſit. 

We cannot, however, put an end to the chapter 
without obſerving, that ſuch is the ambitious tem 
of beauty, that it may always apply to itſelf that ce- 
lebrated pafſage in Lucan, 

Nec quenquam jam ferre poteſt Cicſarde priorem, 

Pompeiuſve purem. 
Indeed, I believe, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that no woman who hath any great preten- 
fons to admiration, is ever well pleaſed in a com- 
pany, where ſh2 perceives herſelf to fill only the ſe- 
cond place. This obſervation, however, I humbly 
ſubmit to the judgment of the ladies, and hope it will 
be conſidered as retracted by me, if they thall diſſent 
from my opinion. 


CC. A F. IF: 


Containing matters that require no preface. 


W' IEN Booth and his wife were left alone to- 
gether, they both extremely exulted in their 
good fortune, in having found ſo good a friend as his 
Lordſhip; nor were they wanting in very warm ex- 
preſfiions of their gratitude towards Mrs Elliſon. Af- 
ter which, they began to lay down ſchemes of livin 

hen Eouth ſhould have his commiſſion of captain, => 
after the exaGelt computation, concluded, that with 
e:conciny, they ſhould be able to fave at leaſt, fifty 
xj ounds a year out of their income, in order to pay 
their debts. | | 
' Theſe matters being well ſettled, Amelia aſked 
Booth what he — 1 of Mrs Bennet. I think, 
my dear,” anſwered Booth, that ſhe hath been for- 
— | Seri 
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* merly a very pretty woman.“ I am miſtaken,” 
replied he, it the be not a very creature, I 
* don't know I ever took ſuch a liking to any one 
© on o ſhort an acquaintance. I fancy ſhe hath 
been a very ſpritely woman: for, if you obſerve, the 
* ditcovers by ſtarts a great vivacity in her counte- 
* nance.” I madetheſame obſer vation, cries Bootk : 
* ſure ſome ſtrange misfortune hath befallen her. A 
* misfortune indeed! anſwered Amelia. Sure, child, 
you forgot what Mrs Elliſon told us, that ſhe had 
* loſt a beloved huſband. A misfortune which I have 
often wondered at any woman's ſurviving.'—At 
which words, the caſt a tender look at B , and 
preſently afterwards, throwing herſelf upon his neck, 
cried — O Heavens! what a happy creature am I ! 
* when I conſider the dangers you have gone through, 
* how I exult in my bliſs!” The -natured reader 
will ſuppoſe that Booth was not deficient in returning 
ſuch tenderneſs; after which, the converſation be- 
came too fond to be here related. 

The next morning Mrs Elliſon addreſſed herſelf to 
Booth as follows: I thall make no apology, Sir, for 
* what I am going to fay, as it proceeds from my 
© friend{hip to yourſelf and your dear lady. I am 
* convinced then, Sir, there is ſomething more than 
* accident in your going abroad only one day in the 
* week. Now, Sir, if, as I am afraid, matters are 
not altogether as well as I wiſh them, I beg, ſince 
| do not believe you are provided with a lawyer, 
that you will /uffer me to recommend one to you. 
The perſon I ſhall mention, is, I aſſure you, of 
much ability in his profeſhon, and I have known 
him do great ſervices to gentlemen under a cloud. 
Do not be aſhamed of your circumſtances, my dear 
friend. They are a much greater ſcandal to thoſe, 
« who have left ſo much merit unprovided for.” 

Booth gave Mrs Ellifon abundance of thanks for 
her kindneſs, and explicitly confeſſed to her that her 
conjectures were right, and without heſitation accept- 
ed the offer of her friend's aſſiſtance. 

Mrs Elliſon then acquaiated him with her appre- 
henflons on this account. She faid the had both yeſter- 
day and this morning ſeen two or three very ugly 

54 ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious fellows paſs ſeveral times by her window · 
Upon all accounts,” ſaid the, my dear Sir, I ad- 
* vile you to keep yourſelf cloſe confined till the law- 
« yer hath been with yon. I am ſure he will get 
* you your IiHerty, at leaſt of walking about within the 
verge There's ſomething to be done with the board 
* of green cloth, I don't know what; but this I 
© know, that ſeveral gentlemen have lived here a long 
time very co:nfortably, and have dehed all the ven- 
« geance of their creditors. However, in the mean 
time, you muſt be a clole priſoner with your lady; 
* and I believe there is no man in England but would 
exchange his liberty for the ſame goal. 

She then departed, in order to ſend for the attor- 
ney, and preſently afterwards, the ſerjeant arrived 
with news of the like kind. He ſaid he had ſcraped 
an acquaintance with Murphy. I hope your honour' 
« will pardon me,” cries Atkinſon, but I pretended 
to have a ſmall demand upon your honour myſelf, 
and offered to employ him in the buſineſs. Upon 
which, he told me, that if I would 55 with him 
to the Marſhal's Court, and make affidavit of my 
debt, he ſhould be able very ſhortly to get it me; 
for I {hall have the Captain in hold, cries he, with- 
in a day or two. I with,” faid the ſerjeant, I could 
co your Honour any ſervice. Shall I walk about all 
day before the door? or ſhall I be porter and watch 
it in the infide, till your Honour can find ſome 
means cf ſecuring yourſelf ? I hope you will not be 
offended at me, but I beg you would take care of 
falling into Murphy's hands; for he hath the cha- 
racer of the greateſt villain upen earth. I am afraid 
you will think me too bold, Sir; but I have a little 
money, if it can be of any ſervice, do, pray your 
Honour, command it. It can never do me ſo much 
good any other way. Conlider, Sir, I owe all [ 
have to yourſelf, and my dear miitre{s.” 

Bcoth ſtood a moment, as if he had been thunder- 
ſtruck, and then, the tears burſting from his eyes, he 
ſaid: Upon my ſoul, Atkinſon, you overcome me. 
I ſcarce ever heard of ſo much goodneſs, nor do I 
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know how to expreſs my ſentiments of it. But be 


* aflured, as for your money, I will not accept it, _ 
s 


re 
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let it ſatisfy you, that in my preſent circumſtances 
* it would do me no eſſential ervice; but this be af- 
* ſured of likewiſe, that whilit 1 live, I ſhall never 
forget the kindne ſ of the offer. However, as 1 
* apprehend I may be in ſome danger of tellows get- 
ting into the houtc for a day or two, as I have no 
* guard but a poor little girl, I will not refule the 
, | es wag you offer to thew in my protection. And 
I make no doubt but Mrs Ellifon will let you fit in 
her parlour for that purpoſe.” | 

Atkinion with the utmoit tenderneſs undertook the 
office of porter; and Mrs Elliton as readily allotted 
hun a place in her back-parlour, where he continued 
three days together, from eight in the morning till 
twelve at night; during which time, he had ſome- 
times the compuny of Mrs Elliſon, and fometimes 
of Booth, Amelia, and Mrs Bennet too; for this lait 
had taken as great a fancy to Amelia, as Amelia had to 
her; and therefore as Mr Booth's affairs were now no 
ſecret in the neighbourhood, made her frequent viſits 
during the confinement of her huiband, and conſe- 
quently of her own. 

Nothing, as I remember, happered in this inter- 
val of time, more worthy notice than the following 
card, which Amelia received trom her old acquain- 
tance Mrs james. Mrs James ſends her compli 


© ments to Mrs Booth, and deſires to krow how the 
does; for as ſhe hath not had the favour of ieving 


x 8 
her at her own houſe, or of meeting her in any pu- 


© blic place, in fo long time, fears it may be Wing co 
* ill health.“ 

Amelia had long given over all thoughts of her 
friend, and doubled not but that ihe was as entirely 
given over by her; the was ver; much ſurpriſed a: this 
meſſa ge, and uuder ſome doubt whether it was net 
meant às an inſult, efpecially from the mention of 
public places, which the thought fo inconfiſteut with 
her pretent circumilances, ct which the ſuppoſcd rs 
James was well apprited. However, at the entreaty 
of her huſband, who languiihed for nothing more thin 
to be again reconciled to his friend James, Amelia 
andertook to pay the lady a vilit, and to exuniac in- 
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to the myſtery of this conduct, which appeared to her 
ſo unaccountable. 

Mrs James received her with a degree of civility 
that amazed Amelia, no lefs than her coldneſs had 
done before. She reſolved to come to an eclairciſſe- 
ment, and having ſat out ſom* company that came in, 


when they were alone together, Amelia, after ſome 
filence, and many offers to ſpeak, at laſt ſaid, My 
dear Jenny, (if you will now ſuffer me to call you 
by ſo familiar a name) have you entirely forgot a 
certain young lady who had the pleaſure of being 
« your intimate acquaintance at Montpeher ?” 
* Whom do you mean, dear Madam? cries Mrs 
James, with great concern. * I mean myſelf,” an- 
ſwered Amelia You ſurpriſe me, Madam, ' replied 
Mrs james. How can you aſk me that queſtion ?” 
* Nay, my dear, I do not intend to offend you,” cries 
Amelia; but I am really deſirous to ſolve to myſelf 
© the reaſon of that coldneſs which you ſhewed me, 
* when you did me the favour of a viſit. Can you 
think, my dear, I was not diſappointed, when I ex- 
< pected to meet an intimate friend, to receive a cold 
formal viſitant? I deſire you to examine your own 
© heart, and anſwer me honeſtly, if you do not think 
* I had ſome little reaſon to be diffatisfied with your 
behaviour? Indeed, Mrs Both,“ anſwered the 
other lady, you ſurpriſe me very much; if there was 
any thing diſpleaſing to you in my behaviour, I am 
extremely concerned at it. I did not know I had 
been defective in any of the rules of civility ; bur if I 
was, Madam, ' aſk you pardon.” Is civility then, 
my dear,” replied Amelia, a ſynonymons term 
with friendſhip ? could | have expected v hen I parted 
© the laſt time with Miſs JennyBath, to have met her 
* the next time in the of = fine lady, complain- 
ing of the hardthip of climbing up two pair of ſtairs 
to viſit me, and then approaching me with the diſtant 
air of a new or a flight acquaintance? do you think, 
my dear Mrs James, if the tables had been turned, 
* if myfortune had been as high in the world as yours, 
and you in my diſtreis and abject condition, that I 
* would not have climbed as high as the monument 
© to viſit you? © Sure, Madam, cries Mrs 172 
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* I miltake you, or you have greatly miſtaken me. 
Can you complain of my not vifitiag; you, who 
have owed me a vilitalmolt theic three weeks ? N: ay, 
did I not even then ſend you a card, which —_ 
was doing more than all the friend: hip and goo! 
breeding in the world required; but, indeed, as 1 
had met you in no public place, really thou): 
you was ill.“ © How can you mention public places 
to me,” ſaid Amelia, * when you can hardly be a 
ſtranger to my preſent fituation ? did you not tnov., 
Madam, that I was rumed ?* © No, indee d, Mad, 
did not I,” replied Mis james, I am fare I thould 
have been highly concerned if I had.“ Why, ture, 
my dear,“ cries Amelia, you could not imagine 
that we were in allluent circumſtances, when you 
found us in ſuch a place, and in ſuch a condition.“ 
Nay, my dear,“ an{wered Mrs James, * fince you 
are pleaicd to mention it firit yourte]t, I own I was + 
little ſurpriſe4 to ſee you in no better lodgings; but 
I concluded vou had your own reaſons "for Ix; 
them; and for my own part, I have laid it down 
as a politive rule, never to enquire into the privi-: 
affairs of any one, efpecially of my friends. I am 
not of the humour oi {ome ladies, who cor fine the 
circle of their acquaintance to one part cl the town, 
— would not be known to viſit in the city for the 
orld. For my part, | never dropt an acqu:un- 
— with any one, white it was reputable to kcep 
it up; and I can folemnly declare, I have not u 
friend in the world for whom I have a greater e- 
ſteem than I have for Mrs Both.“ 
At this inſtant, the arrival of a new viſitant put an 
end to the diſcourie, and Amelia foon after reok hier 
leave without the leaſt anger, but with ſome little un- 
avoidable contempt for a lay, in whote opinion, as 
we have hiated before, outward form and ceremony 
conſtituted the whole eſſence of friendſhip ; who va- 
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Jned all her acquaintance alike, as each individual 


ſerved equally to fill up a place in her viliting roll, 
and who, in reality, had not the leaſt concern for the 
good qualitics or well-being of any of them. 
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Containing much heroic mutter. 


T the end of three days, Mrs Elliſon's friend 
had fo tir purchaſed Mr Booth's liberty, that 
he could walk again abroad within the verge, with- 
out any danger of having a warrant backed againſt 
him by the hoard before he had notice. As for the 
ill-looked perſons that had given the alarm, it was 
now diſcovered, that another unhappy gentleman, 
and not Booth, was the object of their purſuit. 

Mr Booth being now Selivered from his fears, 
went, as he had formerly done, to take his morning- 
walk in the Fark. Here he met Colonel Bath in com- 
pany with ſome other officers, and very civilly paid his 
reſpects to him. But inſtead of returning the ſalute, 
the Colonel looked him full in the face with a very ſtern 
countenance; and, if he could be ſaid to take any 
notice of him, it was in ſuch a manner as to inform 
him he would take no notice of him. 

Booth was not more hurt than furpriſed at this be- 
havior, and reſolved to know the reaſon of it. He 
therefore watched an opportunity till the Colonel was 
alone, and then walked boldly up to him, and defired 
to know if he had given him any ofence :—the Colo- 


nel anſwered haſtily, Sir, I am above being offended 


* with you, ror do I think it conſiſtent with my dig- 
* nity to make you any anſwer.“ Pooth replied, 
© I don't know, Sir, that I have done any thing to 
« deſerve this tre:tment.'—* Look you, Sir,' cries the 
Colonel, if I had not formerly had ſome reſpet for 
you, I ſhould not think you worth my reſentment. 
* However, as you are a gentleman born, and an of- 
« ficer, and as I have had an efteem for you, I will 
give Jon ſome marks of it, by putting it in your 
© power to do yourſelf juſtice, I will tell you there- 
fore, Sir, that you have acted like a ſcoundrel.—“ If 
* we were not in the Park, anſwered Booth warmly, 
I would thank you very properly for that compli- 
© ment.'— O Sir!” cries the Colonel, we can be 
* ſoon in a convenient place.” Upon which, Booth 
anſwered he would attend bim wherever he pens. 
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The Colonel then bid him come along, and ſtrutted 
forward directly up Conſtitution-Hill to Hyde-Park, 
Booth following him at firſt, and afterwards walking 
before him, till they came to that place which may 
be properly called the field of blood, being that part 
a little to the left of the ring, which heroes have 
choſen for the ſcene of their exit out of this world. 

Booth reached the ring ſome time before the Co- 
lonel; for he mended not his pace any more than a 
Spaniard, To ſay truth, I believe it was not in his 
power; for he had ſo long accultomed himſelf to one 
and the ſame itrut, that as a horie, uſed always to 
trotting, can ſcarce be forced into a gallop, fo could 
no paſſion force the Colonel to alter his pace. 

At length, however, both parties arrived at the liſts, 
where the Colonel very deliberately took off his wig 
and coat, and laid them on the grals, and then draw- 
ing his ſword, advanced to Booth, who had likewiſe 
his drawn weapon in his hand, but had made no 
other preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged with great fury, and 
after two or three paſſes, Booth run the Cclonel 
through the body and threw him on the ground, at 
the ſame time potietlimg himſelf of the Colonel's 
ſword. 

As ſoon as the Colonel was become maſter of his 
ſpeech, he called out to Booth in a very kind voice, 
and faid, * You have done my buſineſs, and ſatisfied 
me that you are a man of honour, and that my bro- 
ther James muſt have been miſtaken: for | am 
convinced, that no man who will draw his ſword 
in jo gallant a manner, is capable of being a raſcal; 
d—n me, give me a buſs, my dear boy, I atk your 
pardon for chat infamous appellation I diſhonoured 
your dignity with; but, damn me, if it was not 
purely out of love, and to give ycu an opportunity 
of doing yourlſelt juſtice, which I own you have 
done like a man of honour. What may be the con- 
ſequence I know not, but I hope at leaſt I ſhall hve 
to reconcile you with my brother.” 

Booth thewed great concern, and even horror in 
his countenance, * Why, my dear Colonel,” ſaid he, 
U 2 * would 
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Vvculd you ſorce me to this? for Heaven's ſake, tell 
me, what I have ever done to offend you. 

* Me!” cried the Colonel, © indeed, my dear child, 
you never did any thing to offend me. Nay, I have 
* actzd the part of a friend to you in the whole affair. 
I maintained your cauſe with my brother as long as 
* decency would permit, I could not flatly contra- 
dict him, though, indeed, I ſcarce believed him. 
But what could | do? if I had not fought with you 
I mult have been cbliged to have ſought with him: 
* however, I hope what is done will be ſufficient, 
and that matters may be diſcommodated without your 
being put to the neceſſity of fighting any more on 
this occaſion.“ 

Never regud me,” cried Booth eagerly; for 
Heaven's fake think of your own preſervation. 
me put you into a chair, and get you a ſurgeon.” 

Thou art a noblelad,” cries the Colonel, who was 
now got on his legs, * and I am glad the buſineſs is ſo 
* well over. For though your ſword went quite 
through, it flanted fo, that I apprehend there is 
* little danger of life. However, I think there is 
enough done to put an honourable end to the affair, 
eſpecially as you was ſo haſty to diſarm me. I bleed 
* a little, but I can walk to the houſe by the water; 
* and if you will ſend me a chair thither, I ſhall be 
* obliged to you.” 

As the Colonel refuſed any aſſiſtance, (indeed he was 
very able to walk without it, though with ſomewhat 
leis dignity than uſual) Booth ſet forward to Groſve- 
nor- gate, in order to procure the chair, and ſoon af- 
ter returned with one to his friend; whom having 
conveyed into it, he attended himſelf on foot into 
Bond-ſtreet, where then lived a very eminent ſur- 

eon. 
> The ſurgeon having probed the wound, turned to- 
wards Booth, who was apparently the guilty perſon, 
and ſaid with a ſmile, © Upon my word, Sir, you have 
performed the buſineſs with great dexterity. 

« Sir,” cries the Colonel to the ſurgeon, © I would 
not have you imagine I am afraid to die. I think I 
* know more what belongs to the diguity of a man; 


© and, I believe, I have thewn 1 
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of battle. Do not impute my concern to that ſear, 
* when I aſk you whether there is, or is not any dan- 
o ger?” 

Really, Colonel,” anſwered the ſurgeon, who well 
knew the complexion of the gentleman then under his 
hands, it would appear like preſumption to far, 
that a man who hath been juſt run through the body, 
is in no manner ot danger. But this, I think, Iny 
* aſſure you, that I yet perceive no very bad ſymptoms, 
and unleſs ſomething worſe ſhould appear, or a fe- 
ver be the conſequence, I hope you may live to be 
again, with all your dignity, at the head of a line of 
battle. 
© I am glad to hear that is your opinion,” quoth tha 
Colonel, for I am not deſirous of lying, tho' | am not 
afraid of it. But if any thing worte than yonapprehend 
© thonld happen, I defire you will be a witne!s of my 
* declaration, that this young gentleman is entirely in- 
— 
ce 
8 
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nocent. I forced him to do what he did. My dear 
Booth, I am pleaſed matters are as they are. You 
are the firſt man that ever gained an advantage over 
me; but it was very lucky 2 you that you diſarmed 
me, and I doubt not but you have the equananim:- 
ty to think ſo. If the buſineſs, theretore, hatli 
ended without doing any thing to the purpoſe, it 
was fortune's pleaſure, and neither of our taults,” 

Booth heartily embraced the Colonel, and aitured 
him of the great ſatid faction he had received from the 
ſurgeon's opinion; and toon after tha two combatants 
took their leave of each other. The Colonel, after he 
was dreſſed, went in a chair to his lodgings, and Booth 
walked on foot to his; where he luckily arrived with- 
out meeting any of Mr Murphy's gang; a danger 
which never once occurred to his imagination till he 
was out of it. 

The affwir he had been about, had indeed ſo entire- 
ly occupied his mind, that it had obliterated every 
other idea; among the reſt, it cauſed him ſo abto- 
lutely to forget the time of the day, that though he 
had exceeded rhe time of dining about two hours, he 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of being at home later than 


uſual. 15 
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In which the reader will nd matter worthy bis canfi- 
| deration. 


MELIA having waited above an hour for her 

X huſband, concluded, as he was the molt punc- 
tual man alive, that he had met with ſome engage- 
ment abroad, and fat down to her meal with her chil- 
dren; which, as it was always uncomfortable in the 
abſence of her huſband, was very ſhort ; ſo that before 
his return, all the apparatus of dining was entirely 
removed, 

Booth fat ſome time with his wife, expecting every 
minute when the little maid would make her appear- 
ance; at laſt curiofity, I believe, rather than appe- 
tite, made him aſk, how long it was to dinner? To 
dinner! my dear, anſwered Amelia; ſure you have 
* dined, I hope?“ Booth replied in the negative; upon 
which his wife ſtarted from her chair, and beſtirred 
herſelf as nimbly to provide him a repait, as the moit 
induſtri us hoſteſs in the kingdom doth, when ſome 
unexpeded gueſt of extraordinary quality arrives at 
her bouſe. 

The reader hath not, I think, from any paſſiges 
Uitherto recorded in this hiſtocy, had much reaton to 
accuſe Amelia of a blamneable curiofity ; he will not, 
hape, conclude that ſhe guve an inftance of any ſuch 
frult, when, vpon Bocth's having ſo long overſtaid his. 
time, and { greatly miſtaken the hour of the day, and 
npon ſome other circumitances of his behaviour (ior 
he was toe honeſt to be good at concealing any of his 
thoughts) {ke ſaid to him, after he had done eating, 
My dear, I am ſure ſomething more than ordinary 
< hath happened to-day, and beg you will tell me 
© what it is. | 

Booth anſwered, that nothing of any conſequence 
had happened; that he had been detained by a friend, 
whom he met accidentally, longer than he expected. 
In ſhort, he made many ſhuflling and evaſive anſwers, 
not boldly lying out, which, perhaps, would have 
ſucceeded, but poorly and vainly endeavouring to re- 
concile fil hood with truth. An attempt which ſeldom 
tail, to Letray the moſt practiled deceiver. 

How 
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How impoſſible was it therefore ſor Booth to ſuc- 
ceed in an art for which nature had to entirely diſqua- 
lified him! Flis countenance indeed confefſed faiter 
than his tongue denied; and the whole of his beha- 
viour gave Amelia an alarm, and made her ſuſpect 
ſomething very bad had happened; and as her 
thoughts turned preſently on the badneſs of their cir- 
cumitances, the feared ſome mitchief from his creditors 
had befallen him : for the was too ignorant of ſuch 
matters ro know, that it he had fallen into the hands 
ot the Philiitines, (which is the name given by the 
faithful to bailiffs) he would hardly have been able ſo 
foon to recover his liberty. Booth at laſt perceived her 
to be ſo uneaſy, that as he ſaw no hopes of contriving 
any fiction to ſatisfy her, he thought hi:nſelf obliged to 
tell her the truth, or at leaſt part ci the truth, and 
confeſſed that he had had a little ſkirmith with Colonel 


Bath, in which, he ſaid, the Colonel had received a 


flight wound, not at all dangerous; and this, ſays he, 
is all the whole matter. If it be ſo, ' cries Amelia, 
I thank Heaven no worſe hath happened; but why, 
my dear, will you ever converſe with that madinan, 
* who can embrace a friend one moment, and fight 
+ with him the next? © Nay, my dear,“ anſwered 
Booth, you yourſelf mult confes, though he be a 
little too much on the gu vive, he is a man of great 
* honour and good-nature.* Tell me not,” replied 
ſne, of ſuch good-nature and honour as would ſa- 
* crifice a friend, and a whole family to a ridiculous 
* whim. O Heavens !' cried ſhe, falling upon her 
knees, from what miiery have I eſcaped, from what 
* have theſe poor babes eſcaped through your gracious 
* providence this day!'—Then turning to her huiband, 
he cried—* But are you ſure the moniter's wound 
is no more dangerous than you ſay ? a monſter ſure- 
ly I may call him, who can quarrel with a man that 
* could not, that I am convinced would not offend 
* him,” 

Upon this queſtion, Booth repeated the aſſurances 
which the ſurgeon had — them, perhaps with a 
little enlargement, which pretty well ſatisfied Amelia; 
aud initead of blaming her huſband for what he had 
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done, the tenderly embraced him, and again returned 
thanks to Heaven for his ſafety. 

In the evening, Booth inſiſted on paying a ſhort 
viſit to the Colonel, highly againſt the inc lination of 
Amelia, who, by many arguments and entreatics, en- 
deavoured to diſſuade her huſband from continuing 
an acquaintance, in which, ſhe ſaid, the ſhould al- 
ways foreſee mach danger for the future. However, 
the was at laſt prevailed upon to acquieſce; and Booth 
went to the Colonel, whoſe lodgings happened to be 
in the verge as well as his own. 

He found the Colonel in his night-gown, and his 
great chair, engaged with another officer at a game of 
chefs. He roſe immediately, and having heartily em- 
braced Booth, preſented him to his friend, ſaying, he 
had the honour to introduce to him as brave and as 
fortitudinous a man as any in the king's dominions.— 
He then took Booth with him into the next room, and 
defired him not to mention a word of what had hap- 
pened in the morning, faying, I am very well fa- 
* tisfied that no more hath happened; however, as it 
ended in nothing, I could with it might remain i 
* ſecret.” Booth told him he was heartily glad to find 
him ſo well, and promiſed never to mention it more 

to any one. 
The game at cheſs being but juſt begun, and nei- 
ther of the parties having gained any conſiderable 
advantage, they neither of them inſiſted on conti- 
nuing it; and now the Colonel's antagoniſt took his 
leave, and left the Colonel and Booth together. 

As ſoon as they were alone, the latter earneſtly en- 
treated the former to acquaint him with the real cauſe 
of his anger; for may I periſh,” cries Booth, if I can 
* even gueſs what I have ever dcne to offend either 
vou, or your brother Colonel James.” 

* Look'ee, Child,” cries the Colonel, © I tell you I 
am for my own part ſatisfied : tor I am convinced 
that a man who will fight, can never be a raſcal ; 
and therefore, why ſhould you enquire any more of 
me at preſent ? when | fee my brother [ames, I hope 
* toreconcile all matters, and perhaps no more werds 
need be drawn on this occation,” Brut Booth till 
perſiſting in his delice, the Colonel, after ſome heſi- 

tation, 
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tation, with a tremendous oath, cried out, I do not 
think myſelf at liberty to reſuſe you, after the in- 
* dignity I offered you; ſo, ſince you demand it of 
me, I will intorm you. My brother told me you 
had uſed him dilthonourably, and had divelicated his 
* character behind his back. He gave me his word 
too, that he was well aſſured of what he ſaid. What 
could I have done? though I own to you I did not 
* believe him, and your behaviour fince hath con- 
* vinced me I was in the right; I muſt either have 
given him the lie, and tought with him, or elſe I was 
* obliged to behave as I did, and fight with you. 
* And now, my lad, I leave it to you to do as you 
* pleaſe; but if you are laid under any neceſſity to do 
* yourtelf further juitice, it is your own fault.” 

Alas! Colonel, anſwered Booth, © beſides the ob- 
* hgations I have to the Colonel, I have really ſo much 
love for him, that I think of nothing lets than re- 
* ſentment. All I with, is to have this affair brought 
to an eclairciſſement, and to ſatisfy him that he is 
in an error: for though his aſſertions are cruelly in- 
« jurious, and I have never deſerved them, yet I am 
convinced he would not ſay what he did not himſelf 
think. Some raſcal, envious of his friendſhip for 
me, hath belied me to him: and the only reſent- 
ment [I deſire is to convince hirn of his miltake.” 

At theſe words—the Colonel grinned horribly a 
ghaltly ſmile, or rather ſneer, and anſwered, © Young 
* gentleman, you may do as you pleaſe; but by the 
eternal dignity of man, if any man breathing had 
taken a liberty with my character, —here, here 
* Mr Booth (ſhewing his fingers) here—d—n me, 
* {ſhould be his noltrils, he ſhould breathe through my 
* hands, and breathe his lalkt—d—n me.” 

Booth anſwered, < I think, Colonel, I may appeal 
to your teſtimony that I dare do myſelf juſtice; ſince 
© he who dare draw his ſword againſt you, can hard- 
ly be ſuppoled to fear any other perſon ; but I re- 
« peat to you again, that I love Colonel James fo 
« well, and am ſo greatly obliged to him, that it would 
be almo4 indifferent to me, whether I directed my 
« ſword againſt his breaſt, or my own.” 


The Coloael's muſcles were conliJerably . 
+ . 
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by Booth's laſt ſpeech ; but he again contracted them 
into a valt degree of fierceneſs, before he cried out- 
* Boy, thou haſt reaſon enough to be vain; for thou 
art the firſt perſon that ever could proudly ſay he 
gained an advantage over me in combat. I believe, 
indeed, thou art not afraid of any man breathing ; 
and as I know thou hatt ſome obligations to my 
brother, I do not diſcommend thee; for nothing 
more becomes the dignity of a man than gratitude. 
Beſides, as I am ſatisfied my brother can produce 
the author of the flander----I fay, I am ſatisfied of 
that, d---n me, if any man alive dares aſſert the 
contrary, for that would be to make my brother 
himſelf a liar, Iwill make him produce his author; 
and then, my dear boy, your doing yourſelf pro- 
per juitice there, will briag you finely out of the 
whole affair. As ſvon as ray ſurgeon gives me leave 
to go abroad, which, I hope, will be in a few days, 
I will bring my brother James to a tavern, where 
you ſhall meet us; and I will engage my honour, 
my whole dignity to you, to make you friends.“ 

The aſſurance of the Colonel gave Booth great plea- 
ſure ; for few perſons ever loved a friend better than 
he did James ; aud as for doing military juitice on the 
author of that ſcandalous report which had incenſed 
his friend againſt him, not Bath himſelf was ever 
more ready on ſuch an occaſion, than Booth to exe- 
cute it. He ſoon after took his leave, and returned 
home in high ſpirits to his Amelia, whom he found in 
Mrs Elliſon's apartment, engaged in a party at ombre 
with that lady, and her right honourable couſin. 

His Lordthip had, it ſeems, had a ſecond interview 
with the great man, and having obtained further hopes 
(for | think there was not yet an abſolute promile) of 
fucceſs in Mr Booth's affairs, his uſual good-nature 
brought him immediately to acquaint Mr Booth with 
it. As he did not therefore find him at home, and 
as he met with the two ladies together, he reſolved 
to ſtay till his friend's return, which he was aſſured 
would not be long, eſpecially as he was ſo lucky, he 
faid, to have no particular engagement that whole 
evening. 

We remarked before, that his Lordſhip, at the firſt 

inter 
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interview with Amelia, had diſtinguiſhed her by a 
more particular addreſs from the other ladies; but that 
now appeared to be rather owing to his perfect good 
breeding, as ſhe was then to be conſidered as the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, than from any other preference. 
His preſent behaviour made this ſtill more mauifeſt; 
for as he was now in Mrs Elliſon's apartment, though 
ſhe was his relation and an old acquaintance, he ap- 
plied his converſation rather more to her than to Ame- 
lia, His eyes, indeed, were now and then guilty of 
the contrary diſtinction, but this was only by ſtealth ; 
for they conſtantly withdrew the moment they were 
diſcovered. In ſhort, he treated Amelia with the 
greateſt diſtance, and at the fame time with the mo!t 
profound and awful reſpect ; his converſation was fo 
general, ſo lively, and fo obliging, that Amelia, when 
the added to his agreeableneſs the obligations the had 
to him for his friend{hip to Booth, was certainly as 
much pleaſed with his Lordſhip, as any virtuous wo- 
— tee y potlibly be with any man, beſides her own 


. 


C ontaining various matters. 


E have already mentioned the good humour in 
which Booth returned home; and the reader 
will eaſily believe it was not a little increaſed by the 
ood humour in which he found his company. My 
Ford received him with the utmoſt marks of friendſhip 
and affection, and told him that his affairs went on 
as well almoſt as he himſelf could defire, and that 
he doubted not very ſoon to wiſh him joy of a com- 
any, | 2 
4 When Booth had made a proper return to all his 
Lordthip's unparalieled goodneſs, he whiſpered Ame- 
lia that the Colonel was entirely out of danger, and 
almoſt as well as himſelf. This made her ſatisfaction 
complete, threw her into ſuch ſpirits, and gave ſuch 
a luſtre to her eyes, that her face, as Horace ſays, 
was too dazzling to be looked at; it was certainly 
too handſome to be looked at without the higheſt ad- 
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His Lordſhip departed about ten o'clock, and left 
the company in raptures with him, eſpecially the two 
ladies, of whom it is difficult to ſay which exceeded 
the other in his commendations. Mrs Elliſon fwore 
the believed he was the belt of all humankind; and 
Amelia, without. making any exception, declared he 
was the fineft gentleman, and moſt agreeable man the 
had ever ſeen in her life; adding, it was great pity 
he ſhould remain ſingle. That's true indeed,” cries 
Mrs Elliſon, * and I have often lamented it, nay, I 
am aſtoniſhed at it, conſidering the great liking he 
always ſhews for our ſex, and he may certainly have 
* the choice of all. The real reaſon, I believe, is his 
fſondneſs for his ſiſter's children. I declare, Madam, 
if you was to ſee his behaviour to them, you would 
* think they were his own. Indeed, he is vaitly fond 
of all manner of children.“ Good creature! cries 
Amelia, if ever he doth me the honour of another 
« viſit, I am reſolved I will ſnew him my little things. 
* I think, Mrs Elliſon, as you ſay my Lord loves 
children, I may ſay, without vanity, he will not fee 
many ſuch.” * No, indeed, will he not, anſwered 
Mrs Elliſon ; © and now I think on't, Madam, I von- 
der at my own ſtupidity in never making the offer 
before; but ſince you put it into my head, if you 
* will give me leave, I'll take Maſter and Miſs to wait 
on my Lord's nephew and niece. They are very 
pretty behaved children; and little Maſter and Miſs 
will be, [ dare ſwear, very happy in their acquain- 
tance ; beſides, if my Lord himſelf thould fee them, 
I know what will happen; for he is the moit ge- 
nerous of all human beings.” 

Amelia very readily accepted the favour which Mrs 
Flklon offered her; but Booth expreſſed ſome reluctance. 
* Upon my word, my dear, ſaid he, with a finile, 
this behaviour of ours puts me in mind of the com- 
mon conduct of beggars; who, whenever they re- 
* ceive a favour, are ture to ſend other objects to the 
* ſame fountain of charity. Don't we, my dear, re- 
pay our obligations to my Lord in the ſame manner, 
by ſending our children a-begging to him? 

O beaſtly!' cries Mrs Elliſon, how could ſuck 
5 u thought enter your brains! I proteſt, Madam, I 

2 


begin 


r 
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* begin to grow aſhamed of this huſband of yours, 


How can you have ſo vulgar a way of thinking ? 
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had given it. 
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Begging, indeed! the poor little dear things a-beg- 


ging !—lf my Lord was capable. of ſuch a thought, 
though he was my own brother, inſtead ot my couſiu, 
I ſhould ſcorn him too much ever to enter his doors. 
—* O dear Madam,“ anſwered Amelia, © you take 
Mr Booth too ſeriouſly, when he was only in jelt 
and the children ſhall wait upon you whenever you 


pleaſe.” 


Tho' Booth had been a little more in earneſt than 
Amelia had repreſented him, and was not, perhaps, 
quite ſo much in the wrong as he was ccuſidered by 
Mrs Elliton; yet, ſeeing there were two to one a- 

ainſt him, he witely thought proper to recede, and let 
his ſmile go off with that air of a jeſt which his wite 


Mrs Elliſva, however, could not let it paſs with- 
out paying ſome compliments to Amelia's underitand- 
ing, nor without ſome obſcure reflexions upon Boctli, 
with whom the was more offended than the matter re 
quired. She was indeed a woman of mot profuſe ge- 
neroſity, and could not bear a thought which the 


r or ſneaking. 


Che afterwards launched 


forth che moſt profate encomiums of his Lordihip's li- 
berality, and con:inded the evening with ſome in- 
ſtances which he had given of that virtue, which, if 
not the nobleit, is, perhaps, one of the raolt uſeful 
td ;vciety, with which great and rich men can be en- 
dowel. 
The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinſon came 
to wail on Licutenant Booth, and dchred to ſpeak 


with his horour in private. 


Upon which, the licu- 


tenant and ferjeant took a walk together in the Park. 
Booth expected every minute when the ſerjeant would 
open his mouth, nader which expectation he con- 
tinued till he came to the end of the Mall, and fo he 
might have continued till he came to the end of the 
world: for tho” ſcveral words ſtool at the end of the 
ſerjeant's lips, there they were likely to remain for , 


ever. 


He was indecd in the condition of a miler, 


whom a charita';l- impulſe hath impelled to draw a 


Vor. X. 


few Pence to the edge of his pocket, where they are 
X 


altogether 
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altogether as ſecure, as if they were in the bottom: 
for, as the one hath not the heart to part with a far- 
daß ſo neither had the other the heart to ſpeak a 
word. 

Booth at length wondering that the ſerjeant did not 
ſpeak, aſked him, what his buſineſs was; when the 
Fitter, with a ſtammering voice, began the following 
apology : I hope, Sir, your honour will not be an- 
* gry, nor take any thing amiſs of me. I do affure 
* you, it was not of my ſeeking, nay, I dare not pro- 
cecd in the matter without firſt atking your leave. 
Indeed, if I had taken any kberties from the good- 
neſs you have been pleaſed to ſhew me, I ſh look 
upon myſelf as one of the moſt worthleſs and de- 
ſpicable of wretches; but nothing is farther from 
my thoughts. I know the diſtance which 1s be- 
tween us; and becauſe your honour hath been ſo 
kind and good as to treat me with more familiari 
than any other officer ever did, if I had been 
enough to take any freedoms, or to encroach upon 
your honour's goodneſs, I ſhould deſerve to be whipt 
through the regiment. I hope therefore, Sir, you 
* will not ſuſpect me of any ſuch attempt. 

What can all this mean, Atkinſon ? cries Booth; 
« what mighty matter would you introduce with all 
+ this previous apology ?? 

© am almoſt athamed, and afraid to mention it,” an- 
ſwered the ſerjeant, and yet I am ſure, your honour 
vill believe what I have faid, and not think any 
* thin;; owing to my own preſumption ; and at the 
+ ſame time, I have no reaſon to think you would do 
* any thing to ſpoil my fortune in an honeſt way, 
* when it is dropt into my lap without my own ſeek- 
ing. For may I perith if it is not all the lady's own 
* goodnefs, and ] hope in Heaven, with your ho- 
* nour's leave, I ſhall live to make her amends for it. 
In a word, that we may not detain the reader's 
curiocfity quite ſo long as he did Booth's, he acquainted 
that gentleman that he had had an offer of marriage 
from a lady of his acquaintance, to whoſe company 
he had introduced him, and defired his permiſſion to 
accept of it. 

Booth muſt have been very dull indeed, if, after 
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what the ſerjeant had ſaid, and after what he had 
' heard Mrs Elliſon fay, he had wanted any other in- 
formation concerning the lady. He anſwered hir 
briſkly and chearfully, that he had his free conſent 
to marry any woman whatever; * and the greater 
* and richer ſhe is, added he, the more TI thall be 
© pleaſed with the match. I don't enquire who the 
lady is,” ſaid he, ſmiling, * but I hope the will make 
* as good a wife, as I am convinced her huiband. 
© will deſerve.” 

* Your honour hath been always too-good to me,” 
cries Atkinſon, * but this I promiſe you, I will do alk 
in my power to merit the kindneis ſhe is pleaſed to- 
© ſhew me. I will be bold to fay the will marry an 
* honeſt man, though he is but a poor one; and ſhe 
* ſhall never want any thing which | can give her, or 
do for her, while my name is Joſeph Arkinſon.” 

And ſo her name is a ſecret, Joe; is it? crics 
Booth. a 
8 y, Sir,“ anſwered the ſerjeant, I hope your 
© honour will not inſiſt upon knowing that, as I 
© think it would be diſhonourable in me ts mention 
* its 
Not at all, replied Booth, I am the fartheſt in 
the world from any ſuch deſire. I know thee better 
© than tao ĩmagine thou wouldſt diſcloſe the name ct 
* a fair lady. Booth then thook Atkinſon heartily 
by the hand, and affured him earneſtly of the joy he 
had in his good fortune; for which the good ſerjeant 
failed not of making all proper acknowledgment. 
After which they parted, and Booth returned home. 

As Mrs Elliſon opened the door, Booth haſtily 
ruſhed by; for he had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent 
laughing in her face. He ran directly np ſtairs, and 
throwing himſelf into a chair, diſcharped ſuch a fir 
of laughter as greatly ſurpriſed, and, at firſt, almoſt 
frightned his wife. 

melia, it will be ſuppoſed, preſently enquired in- 

to the cauſe of this phxnomenon, with which Booth, 
as ſoon as he was able (for that was got within a few 
minutes) acquainted her. The news did not affect 
her in the ſame manner it had affected her huſband. 
@n the contrary, the W * I proteſt I cannot gueſs 
; 2 * what 
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what makes you fee it in fo ridiculons a light, I 
' really think Mrs Ellifon hath choſen very well. I 
* am convinced Joe will make her one of the beſt of 
* hawtbands; and in my opinion, that is the greatett 
* blefiing a woman can be poſſeſſed of.” | 

However, when Mrs Elliſon came into her room a 
little while afterwards to fetch the children, Amelia 
became of a more riuble diſpoſition, eſpecially when 
the former, turning to Booth, who was then preſent, 
fad, © So, Captain, my jantee ferjeant was very early 
* here this morning. I ſcolded my maid heartily for 
* Jetung him wait ſo long in the entry like a lacquais, 
* when ihe might have ſhewn him into my inner 
* apartment.” At which words, Booth burit out in- 
to 4 very loud laugh; and Amelia herſelf could no 
more prevent laughing than the could bluſhing. 

* Reydey!* cries Mrs Elliſon, © what have I faid 
to cauſe all this mirih?” and at the ſame time bluſh- 
ed, and locked very lilly, as is always the caſe with 
perſons who ſuſpect themſelves to be the objects of 
laughter, without abſolutely taking what it is which 
AMITS than wing, 

Booth ſtill continued laughing; but Amelia com- 
poling her muſcles, ſaid, I atk your pardon, dear 
Mrs Elliſon ; but Mr Booth hath been in a ſtrange 
* giggling humour all this morning; and I really 
_ + think it is infectious,” | 

* Taſk your pardon too, Madam, ' cries Booth, but 
one is ſometimes unaccountably foolith,” 

* Nay, but ſeriouſly,” ſaid the, what is the mat- 
ter: Something I ſaid about the ſerjeant, I believe; 
but you may laugh as much as you pleaſe, I am not 
aſhamed of owning, I think him one of the prettieſt 
fellows I ever faw in my life; and, I own, I ſcolded 
my maid at ſuffering him to wait in my entry ; and 
where is the mighty ridiculous matter, pray? 
None at all, anſwered Booth, and, I hope, 
+ the neut time he will be uſhered into your inner 
apartment. | 
© Why ſhould he not, Sir?” replied ſhe, for where- 
ever he is uſhered, I am convinced he will behave 
* himſelf as a gentleman ſhould.” 
Here Amelia put an end to the diſcourſe, or it 
might 
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might have ed to very great lengths: for 
Booth was of a waggiſh inclination z and Elli 
r 


C H A P.. VIII. 
| The heroic behaviour of Colonel Bath, 


OOTH went this morning to pay a ſecond vit 
to the Colonel, where he found Colonel Janes. 
Both the Colonel and the Lieutenant appeared a little 
ſhocked at their firſt meeting; bit matters were ſoon 
cleared up ; for the former preſeatly advanced to the 
latter, ſhook him heartily by the hand, and ſaid 
Mr Booth, I am aſhamed to fee you; for I have in- 
jured you, and I heartily atk your pardon. I am 
no perfectly convinced, that what I hinted to my 
* brother, and which I find had like to have pro- 
* duced ſuch fatal conſequences, was entirely ground- 

* leſs. If you will be contented with my aſking your 
pardon, and ſpare me the diſagreeable remembrance . 
of what led me into my error, I thall eſteem. it as 
the higheſt obligation.” | 
Booth anſwered, As to what regards yourſelf, 
my dear Colonel, | am abundantly fatisfied ; but, as 
| am convinced ſome raſcal hath been my enemy 
with you in the crueleſt manner, I hope you will 
not deny me the opportunity of kicking him 
through the world.“ 

* By all the dignity of man,” cries Colonel Bath, 
the boy ſpeaks with ſpirit, and his requeſt is rea- 
© ſonable.” . 

Colonel James heſitated a moment, and then whiſ- 
pered Booth, that he would give himall the ſatisfaction 
imaginable, concerning the whole affair, when they 
were alone together; upon which, Booth addrellia 
himſelf ro Colonel Bath, the diſcourſe turned on other 
matters during the remainder of the. viſit, which was 
but ſhort, and then both went away together, leaving 
Colonel Bath as well as it was poflible to expect, more 
to the ſatisfaction of Booth than of Colonel James, 
who would not have been diſplenſed if his wound hal 
been more dangerous: for he was grown ſomewhut. 
weary of a ditpofition that he rather called captions 
X 3 than. 
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than heroic, and which, as he every day more and 
more hated his wife, he apprehended might ſome time 
or other give him ſome trouble: for Bath was the 
not aflectionate of brothers, and had often ſwore in 
the preſence of James, that he would eat any man 
alive who ſhould uſe his fitter ill. 

Cclonel Bath was well ſatisfied that his brother 
and the lieutenant were gone out with a defign of 
tilting, from which he offered not a ſyllable to diſ- 
ſuade them, as he was convinced it was right, and 
that Booth could rs” in honour take, nor the Colonel 
vive any leis ſatisfaction. When they had been gone, 
therefore, about half an hour, he rang his bell, to 
enquire it there was any news of his brother; a 
queſtion which ke repeated every ten minutes, for the 
{pace of two hours, when having heard —_— of 
him, he began to conclude that both were killed on 
che ſpot. 

While he was in this ſtate of anxiety, his ſiſter came 
to ſee him; for, notwithilanding his defire of keep- 
ir 8 it a ſecret, the ducl had blazed all over the town. 
After receiving ſome kind congratulations on his 
tafety, and ſome unkind hints concerning the warmth 
vf bis temper, the Colonel aſked her, when the had 
{een her huſband ; ſhe anſwered, not that morning. 
Ile then communicated to her his ſuſpicion, told her 
te was convinced his brother had drawn his fword 
tho: day, and that as neither of them had heard any 
zung from him, he began to apprehend the worit 
nat could happen. 

Neither Mifs Bellamy, nor Mrs Cibber, were ever 
nn greater conſternation on the ſtage, than now ap- 
pred in che countenance of Mrs james. © Good 
Ic nens! Brother,“ cries the, what do you teil 
* me! you have frightened me to death. Let your 
man get me a glas of water immediately, if you 

ave et a mind to fee me die before your face. 
W hun, where, how was this quarrel ? why did you 
not prevent it, if you knew of it? is it not enough 
to be every day tormenting me with hazarding your 
cn te, but mult you bring the life of oue who 
you know muit be and oaght to be io much the 
dearci of all to me, into danger? Take your ſword, 

+ brother, 
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* brother, take your ſword, and plunge it into my 
© boſom; it walks be kinder of you than to fill it 
© with ſuch dreads and terrors.'—Flere the ſwallowed 
the glaſs of water; and then threw herielf back in her 
chair, as if ſhe had intended to faint away. 

Perhaps, if the had fo, the Colonel would have lent 
her no atſiſtance; for ſhe had hurt him more than by 
ten thouſand tabs. He fat erect in his chair, with 
his ey2-brows knit, his forehead wrinkled, his eyes 
flaſhing with fire, his teeth grating againſt each other, 
ard breathing horror all around him. In this poiture 
he fat for ſoine tirae ſilent, caſting diſdainful looks at 
his filter. At Lat, his voice found i its way through a 
paſſion which had almoſt choaked him, and he cried 
* * Siiter, what have [| done to deſerve the opinion 

you expreſs of me? which of my actions hath made 
you conclude that I arn a raſcal and a coward ? Look 
Nat that poor ſword, which never woman yet faw 
but in its ſheath ; what hath that done to merit your 
* defire that it ſhould be contaminated with the blood 
of a woman? 

Alas! Brother,“ cried ſhe, © I know not what you 
ſav; vou are deſirous, I believe, to terrify me out 
of the little ſenſes I have left. What can I have 
ſaid in the agonics of grief, into which you threw 
me, to deferve this pattion ?” 

What have you ſaid,” anſwered the Colonel, 
* you have ſaid that which if a man had {poken, nay, 
n me, if he had but hinted that he durit even 
think. | would have made him cat my ſword; by all 
the Inity of man, I world have crumbled his fe. l 
* into pow 'der.—But, I conſider that the words were. 
* ſpoken by a woman, and I am calm again. Con- 
* der, my dear, that you are my litter, and behave 
4 

4 


yourielf with more fpirit. 1 have only mentioned 
to you my ſurmiſe. It may not have happened as 
I fifpet ; but let what will have happened, you 
will have the comfort that your huſband bath be- 
haved himfelf with becoming dignity, and lyes in 
the bed of honour. 
6 Talk not to me of ſuch comfort, replied the la ly, 
© it is a loſs I cannot ſurvive; but why do I fit here 
* lamenting myſelf? I will go this inſtant and 8 
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* the worſt of my fate, if my trembling limbs will 
© carry me to my coach. —Good morrow, dear bro- 


* ther; whatever becomes of me, I am to find 
* you out of danger.'—The Colonel paid her his 
proper compliments, and ſhe then left the room, but 
returned inſtantly back, faying, © Brother, I muſt 
beg the favour of you to let your footman ſtep to 
my mantna-maker, I am ſure it is a miracle in my 
« preſent diſtracted condition, how it came into my 
© head.” The footman was preſently ſummoned, and 
Mrs James delivered him his meſſage, which was to 
countermand the orders which the had given that 
very morning, to make her up a new ſuit of brocade. 
Heaven knows, fays ſhe, * now, when I can wear 
* brocade, or whether ever I ſhall wear it!' And 
now having repeated her meſſage with exact- 
neſs, leſt there ſhould be any miſtake, again la- 
mented her wretched fituation, and then departed, 
leaving the Colonel in full expectation of hearing 
ſpeedy news of the fatal itſue of the battle. 

But though the reader ſhould entertain the ſame 
curioſity, we mult be excuſed from fatisfying it, till 
we have firſt accounted for an incident which we have 
related in this very chapter, and which we think de- 
ſerves ſome ſolution. The critic, I am convinced, 
already is appriſed that I mean the friendly behaviour 
of James to Booth, which, from what we had before 
recorded, ſeemed fo little to be expected. 

It muſt be remembered, that the anger which the 
former of theſe gentlemen had conceived againſt the 
Litter, aroſe entirely from the falſe account g » en by 
Miſs Matthews of Booth, whom that lady had accu- 
fel to Colonel James of having as baſely as wickedly 
tradnced his character. 

Now, of all the miniſters of vengeance, there are 
none with whom the devil deals fo treacheroufly, as 
with thoſe whom he employs in executing the miſ- 
chievous purpoſes of an angry miſtreſs; for no ſooner 
is revenge executed on an offending lover, than it is 
ſure to be repented, and all the anger which before 
raged againlt the beloved object, returns with double 
fury on the head of his aſſaſſin. 

Mis Matthews, therefore, no ſooner heard that 

Booth 
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Booth was killed, (for ſo was the report at firſt, and 
by a colonel of the ariny), than ſhe immediately con- 
cluded it to be James. She was extremely ſhocked 
with the news, and her hcart inſtantly began to re- 
lent. All the reaſons on which ſhe had founded her 
love, recurred in the ſlrongeſt and livelieſt colours to 
her mind, and all the cautes of her hatred ſunk down 
and diſappeared ; or it the lzaſt remembrance of any 
thing which had diſobliged her remained, her heart 
became his zealous advocate, and ſoon ſatisfied her 
that her own fates were more to be blamed than he, 
and that, without being a villain, he could have acted 
no otherwiſe than he had done. 

In this temper of mind, the looked on herſelf as the 
murderer of an innocent man, and what to her was 
much worſe, of the man ſhe had loved, and (till did 
love with all the violence imaginable. She looked 
on James as the tool with which the had done this 
murder; and as it is uſual for people who have raih- 
ly or inadverteatly made any animate or manimate 
thing the inſtrument of miſchief, to hate the innocent 
meaus by which the prifihicf was effected, (for this 
is a ſubtl: method which the mind invents to excnſe 
ourſelves, the laſt objects on whom we would williag- 
ly wreak our vengeance;) ſo Miſs Matthews now ha- 
ted and curſed Jumes as the efficient cauſe of that act 
which the heraclt had contrived, and laboured to carry 
into execution. | 

She fat down, therefore, in a furious agitation, little 
ſhort of madneſs, and wrote the following letter: 


6 | HOPE this will find you in the hands of Juſtice, 
0 for the marder of one of the beit of triends that 
ever man was bleit with. In one ſenſe, indeed, he 
may ſeem to have deſerved his fate, by chuſmg a 
* fool for his friend ; for who but a fool would have 
believed what the anger and rage of an injured 
* woman ſuggeſted? a ſtory fo improbable, that I 
* could ſcarce be thought in earneit when I men- 
* tioned it. 
© Know then, cruel wretch, that poor Booth loved 
© you of all men breathing, and was, I believe, in 
* your 
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your commendation, guilty of as much falſehood, 


* as I was in what I told you concerning him. 
* If this knowledge makes you miſerable, it is no 
* more than you have made 
* The unhappy 
| F. Marruzws. 
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Being the laſt chapter of the fifth book. 


E ſhall now return to Colonel James and Mr 
Booth, who walked together from Colonel 
Bath's lodging with much more peaceable intention 
than that gentleman had conjectured, who dreamed 
of nothing but ſwords and gms, and implements of 
war. 

The bird-cage walk in the Park was the ſcene ap- 
pointed by James for unburthening his mind. Thi- 
ther they came, and there James acquainted Booth 
with all that which the reader knows already. and 
gave him the letter which we have inſerted at the end 
of the lait chapter. 

Booth expreffed great aſtoniſhment at this relation, 
not without venting ſome deteſtation of the wicked- 
neſs of Miſs Matthews; upon which, James took him 
up, faying, He ought not to ſpeak with ſuch abhor-. 
rence of taults, which love for him had occaſioned. 

Can you mention love, my dear Colonel, cried. 
Booth, and ſuch a woman in the ſame breath?“ 

Les, faith ! can I,” ſays James, for the devil take 
* me, if I know a more lovely woman in the world.” 
Here he began to deſcribe her whole perſon ; but as 
we cannot inſert all the deſcription, ſo we ſhall omit 
it all; and concluded with ſaying, © Curſe me, if I 
* don't think her the fineſt creature in the univerſe. 
* I would give half my eſtate, Booth, ſhe loved me 
as well as the doth you. Though, cn ſecond con- 
* fideration, I believe I ſhould repent that bargain ; 
e 8 very poſſibly, I ſhould not care a farthing 
a er. 

* You will pardon me, dear Colonel,“ anſwered 
Booth; © but to me there appears ſomewhat very ſin 
* gular in your way of thinking. Beauty is indeed 
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the object of liking, great qualities of admiration, 
good ones of eſteem ; but the devil take me, if I 
think any thing but love to be the object of love.” 

ls there not ſomething too ſelſiſhi, replied James, 
in that opinion ? but, without conſidering it in that 

* is it not of all things the moſt inſipid? all 
oil ! all ſugar! zounds! it is enough to cloy the 
ſharp-ſet appetite of a parſon. Acids ſurely are the 
moſt likely to quicken.” ; 
I do not love reaſoning in allegories, cries Booth, 
but with regard to — I never found any 
thing cloying m it. I have lived almoſt alone with 
my wite near three years together, was never tired 
with her company, nor ever wiſhed for any other ; 
and I am ſure, I never taſted any of the acid you 
mention to quicken my appetite.” 
This is all very extraordinary and romantic to 
me, anſwered the Colonel. If I was to be thut 
up three years with the fame woman, which Hea- 
ven forbid ! nothing, I think, could keep me alive, 
but a temper as violent as that of Miſs Matthews. 
As to love, it would make me ſick to death, in the 
twenticth part of that time. If I was fo condemn- 
ed, let me fee, what would I wiſh the woman to 
be? I think no one virtue would be ſufficient. 
With the ſpirit of a * i would have her be a 
prude, a ſcold, a ſcholar, a critic, a wit, a politi- 
cian, and a Jacobite; and then, perhaps, eternal 
oppoſition would keep up our ſpirits; and wiſhing 
one another daily at the devil, we thould make a 
ſhift to drag on a damnable tate of lite, without 
much ſpleen or vapours.” | 
And ſo you do not iatend, cries Booth, to break 
* with this woman? 

* Not more than I have already, if I can help it,“ 
anſwered the Colonel. 

And you will be reconciled to her?” ſaid Booth. 

Ves, faith! will I, if I can,” anſwered the Colo- 
ncl.—* I hope you have no objection. 

Tone, my dear friend,“ faid Booth, unleſs on 
your account.” | 

I do believe you,” ſaid the Colonel, © and yet let 
me tell you, you are a very extraordinary man, not 
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to deſire me to quit her on your own account. Up- 
* on my ſoul, I begin to pity the woman, who hath 
placed her aſfection, perhaps, on the only man in 
* Englind of your age, who would not return it. But 
for my part, I promiſe you, I like her beyond all 
© other women; and whilit that is the caſe, my boy, 
© if her mind was as full of iniquity as Pandora's box 
* was of diſeaſes, I'd hug her cloſe in my arms, and 
only take as much care as poſſible to keep the lid 
* down for fear of miſchief. But come, dear Booth,” 
ſaid he, let us confider your affairs; for I am atha- 
med of having neglected them io long; and the 
* only anger I have againſt this wench is, that the 
« was the occaſion of it.” 

Booth then acquainted the Colonel with the pro- 
miſes he had received from the noble Lord: upon 
which James ſhook him by the hand, and heartily 
wiſhed him joy; crying, I do aſſure you, if you have 
* his interelt, you will need no other; i did not know 
you was acquainted with him.” 

To which Mr Booth anſwered, that he was but a 
new acquaintance, and that he was recommended to 
him by a lady. 

A lady!” cries the Colonel,—* well, I don't aſk 
© her name. Lou are a happy man, Booth, amonglt 
the women; and, I aſſure you, yon could ha no 
* ſtronger recommendation. The pcer loves the la- 
dies, I believe, as well as ever Mark Antony did; 
and it is not his fauit, if he hath not ſpent as much 
upon them. If he once Pres his eye upon a wo- 
man, he will ſtick at nothing to get her.” 

* Ay, indeed!” cries Booth. Is that his character?“ 

„Ay, faith! aniwered the Colonel, and the cha- 
© rater of molt men beſides him. Few of them, I 
* mean, will ſtick at any thing beſide their money. 
* Juſque a la bourſe, is ſometimes the boundary of 
© love as well as friendſhip. And, indeed, I never 
knew any other man part with his money fo very 
© freely on theſe occaſions. Yet ſee, dear Booth, the 
confidence I have in your honour.” 

1 hope, indeed, you have,” cries Booth, © but I 
don't ſee what inſtance you now give me of that 
* confidence,” 
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Have not I thewn you, anſwered James, where 
© you may carry your goods to market? I can aiſure 
* you, my friend, that is a fecret 1 would not impurt 
© to every man in your ſituation, and all circumitan- 
ces conſidered. 
I am very ſorry, Sir,” cries Booth very gravely, 
and turning as pale as death, you ſhould entertain 
* a thought of this kind: a thought which hath al- 
* moſt frozen up my blood. I am unwilling to be- 
© heve there are ſuch villains in the world; but there 
is none of them whom I ſhould deteſt half fo much 
as myſelf, if my own mind had ever ſuggeſted to 
me a hint of that kind. I have taſted ot tome di- 
* ſtreſſes of life, and I know not to what greater I 
may be driven; but my hononr, I thank Heaven, is 
© in my own power, and [| can boldly fay to Fortune, 
-* the ihall not rob me of it.” 
Have I not expreſſed that confidence, my dear 
Booth?“ anſwered the Colonel. And what you 
ſay now well juſtifies my opinion; for I do agree 
with you, that, conlidering all things, it would be 
the higheſt inſtance of diſhonour. 
Dithoncur, indeed !” returned Booth. What. 
to proſtitute my wife !—Can I think there is fuck a 
wretch breathing ?” 
© I don't know that,” ſaid the Colonel; but I am 
ſure, it was very far from my intention o inſinuate the 
leaſt hint of any ſuch matter to you. Nor can | imu- 

ine how you yuurlelt could conceive ſuch a thought. 

he goods I meant, were no other than the charim- 
ing perſon of Miis Matthews; for whom | am convin- 
ced my Lord would bid a ſwinging price againit we,” 
Booth's countenance greatly cleared up at this de- 
claration, and he anſwered with a file, that he 
hoped he need not give the Colonel any aiſurances 
on that head. However, though he was fatisfied 
with regard to the Colonel's tuſpicions, yet ſome 
chimerus now aroſe in his brain, which gave him no 
very agreeable ſenſations. What theſe were the ſaga- 
cious reader may probably ſuſpect, but if he ihould 
not, we may, perhaps, have occaſion to open them 
in the ſequel. Here we will put an end to this dia- 
logue, and to the fifth book of this hiſtory. 
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Panegyrics on beauty, with other grave matters. 


HE Colonel and Booth walked together to the 

latter's lodging ; for as it was not that day in 

the week in which all parts of the town are indifferent, 
Booth conld not wait on the Colonel. 

When they arrived in Spring-Garden, Booth, to his 

22 ſurpriſe, found no one at home but the maid. 

n truth Amelia had accompanied Mrs Elliſon and 
her children to his Lordſhip's; for as her little girl 
thewed a great unwillingnels to go without her, the 
fond mother was caſily perſuaded to make one of the 
company. 

Booth had ſcarce uſhered the Colonel up to his 
apartment, when a ſervant from Mrs James knocked 
haſtily at the door. The lady not meeting with her 
huſband at her return home, began to deſpair of him, 
and performed every thing which was decent on the 
occaſion. An apothecary was preſently called with 
Hartſhorn and Sal Volatile, a doctor was ſent for, and 
meſſengers were diſpatched every way; among the 
reſt, one was ſent to enquire at the lodgings of his 
ſuppoſed antagoniſt. 

The ſervant hearing that his maſter was alive and 
well above ſtairs, ran up eagerly to acquaint him with 
the dreadful ſituation in which he left his miſerable 
lady at home, and likewiſe with the occaſion cf — 
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her diſtreſs, ſaying, that his lady had been at her bro- 
ther's, and had there heard that his honour vas killed 
in a duel by Captain Booth. 

The Colonel tmiled at this account, and bid the ſer- 
vant make haſte back to contradict it.—And then 
turning to Booth, he ſaid, « Was there ever ſuch ano- 
* ther fellow as this brother of mine? 1 thought in- 
* deed his behaviour was ſomewhat odd at the time ; 
* I ſuppoſe he overheard me whiſper that [ would 
give you ſatisfiction, and thence concluded, we 
went together with a deſign of tilting. _D—n the 
fellow, I begin to grow heartily flick of him, and 
with I could get well rid of him without cutting his 
throat, which | ſometimes apprehend he will inGit 
on my doing, as a return ſor my gettivg him made 
a lientenant-co!lon<i,” 

Whilſt thele two gentlemen were commenting on 
the character of the third, Amelia and her company 
returned, and all preſently came up ſtairs, not only 
the children, but the two ladies, laden with trinkets 
as if they had been come from a fair. Arnclia, who 
had been nighly delighted all the morning with the 
exceſſive plcalure which her children en joyed, when le 
ſaw Colonel James with her huſband, and perceived 
the moit manifeſt marks of that reconciliation, which 
ſhe knew had been to long and fo earneſily wiſhed by 
Booth, became ſo tran{ported with joy that her happt- 
neſs was ſcarce capable of addition. Exereiſe had 
painted her face with vermilion; and the higheſt 

ood-humour had to ſweetned every feature, and a 
vaſt flow of ſpirits had ſo lightned up her bright eyes, 
that ſhe was all a blaze of "beauty. She ſeemed in- 
decd, as Milton ſublimely deſcribes Eve, 


* adorned 
* With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 
To make her amiable' 


Again, 


* Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her eye, 
In ev'ry geiture, dignity aud love.“ 


Or, as Waller ſweetly, though leſs ſublimely, ſings: 
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« Sweetneſs, truth, and every grace, 

Which time and uit are wont to teach, 

© The eve may in a moment reach, 

And read diſtinctly in her face. 

Or to mention one poet more, and him of all the 
ſweeteſt, ſhe ſeemed to be the very perſon of whom 
Suckling wrote the following lines, where, ſpeaking of 
Cupid, he ſays, 


All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 

All his tweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 

„All that awakes, all that inflames deſires, 
All that ſweetly commands, all that beguiles, 

* He does into one pair of eyes convey, 

And there begs leave that he himſelf may ſtay.” 


Such was Amelia at this time when the entered the 
room, and having paid her reſpects to the Colonel, the 
went up to her huſband, and cried, © O my dear! 
* never were any creatures ſo happy as your little 
* things have been this whole morning ; and all 
* owing to my Lord's goodneſs; ſure never was any 
thing ſo gocd-natured and fo generous !' She then 
made the children produce their preſents, the value of 
which amounted to a pretty large ſum; for there was 
a gold watch amongſt the trinkets that colt above 
twenty guineas. 

Inſtead of diſcovering ſo much ſatisfaction on this 
occaſion as Amelia expected, Booth very gravely an- 
ſwered, And pray, my dear, how are we to repay 
all theſe obligations to his Lordſhip ?* . How can you 
alk ſo ſtrange a queition ?* cries Mrs Elliſon, © how 
little do you know of the ſoul of generoſity (for 
ſure my couſin deſerves that name) when you call 
a few little trinkets given to children, an obliga- 
tion?“ Indeed, my dear,” cries Amelia, I would 
have ſtopped his hand, if it had been poſſible; nay, 
I was forced at laſt abſolutely to refuſe, or I be- 
lieve he would have laid a hundred pound out on 
the children: for I never ſaw any one ſo fond of 
children, which convinces me he is one of the belt 
of men. But I aſk your pardon, Colonel,” ſaid the, 
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turning to him, I ſhould not entertain you with theſe. 
* ſubjects; yet I know you have goodueſs enough to 
* excuſe the folly of a mother.” 

The Colonel made a very low affenting bow; and 
ſoon after they all fat down to a ſmall repaſt; for the 
Colonel had promiſed Booth to dine with him when 
they firſt came home together; and what he had ſince 
heard from his own houſe, gave hia (till leſs inclina- 
tion than ever to repair thither. 

But, beſides both thele, there was a third and 
ſtronger inducement to him to pals the day with his 
friend; and this was the deſire of paſing it with his 
friend's wife, When the Colonel had firit ſeen Ame- 
lia in France, ſhe was but juſt recovered from a con- 
ſumptive habit, and looked pale and thin; beſides, his 
— — with Miis Bath at that time took total 
poſſetlion of tim, and guarded his heart from the im- 
preſſions of another woman; and when he had dined 
with her in town, the vexations through which ſhe 
had lately paſſed, had ſomewhat deudned her beauty; 
belides, he was then engaged, as we have ſeen, in a 
very warm purſuit of a new miitreſs; but now he had 
no ſuch impediment : for though the reader hath juſt 
before ſeen his warm declarations ot a paſſion for Miſa 
Matthews, yet it may be remembered that he had 
been in poſſeſſion of her for above a fortnight ; and 
one of the happy properties of this kind of paſſion is, 
that it can with equal violence love half a dozen, or 
half a ſcore, different objects at one and the fame 
time. 

But indeed ſuch were the charms now diſplayed by 
Amelia, of which we endeavoured above to draw tome 
faint reſemblance, that perhaps no other beauty could 
have ſecured him from their influence. And here, to 
confeſs a truth in his favour, however the grave, or 
rather the hypocritical part of mankind may cenſure 
it, lam firmly perſuaded that to withdraw admiration 
from exquiſite beauty, or to feel no delight in gazing 
at it, is as impotlible as to feel no warmth from the 
molt ſcorching rays of the ſum. To run away is all 
that is in our power: and yet, in the former cate, 
if it muſt be allowed we have the power of running 
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away, it maſt be allowed alſo, that it requires the 
ſtroaceit retolution to execute it: for when, as Dry- 
den tays, 


* All paradiſe is opened in a face,” 


how natural is the deſire of going thither ! and how 
difficult to quit the lovely proſpect! 

And yer, however difficult this may be, my young 
readers, it is abſolutely neceſtary, and that imme- 
diately too: flatter not yourſelves that fire will not 
ſcorch as well as warm, and the longer we ſtay within 
its reach, the more we thall burn. The admiration 
of a beautiful woman, though the wife of our dearelt 
friend, may at firſt perhaps be innocent; but let us 
not flatter ourſelves it will always remain fo ; deſire 
is ſure to ſaccced ; and withes, hopes, deſigns, witli 
a long train of miſchiefs, tread clote at our heels. In 
altairs of this kind we may moſt properly apply the 
well-known remark of ze reperte fit turpilliimus. 
It tares indecd with us on this occaſion, as with the 
rnwary traveller in tome parts of Arabia the Deſart, 
whom the treacherous ſands imperceptibly betray till 
he is overwhelmed and loſt. In both caſes the only 
fatery is by withdrawing our feet the very firſt mo- 
ment we perceive them ſliding. 

his digreſſion may appear impertinent to ſome 
readers; we could not, however, avoid the oppor- 
rwiity of offering the above hints; lince of all puſ- 
fini.s there is none againſt which we thould to ſtrongly 
tortify ourſelves as this, which is generally called 
Jove : for no other lays betore us, eipecially in the 
tumultuous days of youth, ſuch ſweer, ſuch ſtrong, 
and almoſt irreſiſtible temptations; none hath pro- 
duced in private life ſuch taral and lamentable trage- 
dies; and what is worſt of all, there is none to whoſe 
poiſon and infatuation the beſt of minds are fo liable. 
ambition ſcarce ever produces any evil, but when it 
reigns in cruel and favage boſoms; and Avarice ſel- 
doin fonrithes at all but in the baſeſt and pooreit ſoil. 
Lovæ, on the contrarv, ſprouts uſually up ia the richeſt 
and nobleſt minds; but there, unleſs nicely watched, 
pruned, and cultivated, au carefully kept 9 of 
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thoſe vicious weeds which are too apt to ſurround it, 
it branches forth into wildnets and diſorder, produces 
nothing defirable, but choaks up and kills whatever 
is good and noble in the mind where it ſo abounds. 
In ſhort, to drop the allegory, not only tendernel.; 
and good-nature, but bravery, generoſity, and every 
virtue are often made the inſtruments of effecting; 
the molt atrocious purpoſes of this all- ſubduing ty- 
rant. 
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Mich will not appear, we profit, unnatural t9 ail 
married readers. 


F the table of poor Booth afforded but an indif- 
ferent repaſt to the Colonel's hunger, here was 
molt excelleat entertainment of a much higher kind, 
The Colonel began now to wonder within himſelf at 
his not having before diſcovered ſuch incomparable 
beauty and excellence. This wonder was indeed ſo 
natural, that left it thonld ariſe likewiſe in the reader, 
we thought proper to give the ſolution of it in the 
preceding chapter. 

During the firſt two hours, the Colonel ſcarce ever 
had his eyes off from Amelia; tor he was taken by 
ſurpriſe, and his heart was gone before he ſuſpected 
himſelf to be in any danger. His mind, however, no 
ſconer ſuggelted a certain ſecret to him, than it ſug- 
geſted ſome _— of prudence to him at the fame 
tine; and the knowledge that he had thoughts to 
conceal, and the care of concealing them, had birth 
at one and the ſame inſtant. During the reſidue of 
the day therefore, he grew more circumſpect, and 
contented himſelf with now and then ſtealing a look 
by chance, eſpecially as the more than ordinary gra- 
vity of Booth made him fear that his tormer behaviour 
had betrayed to Booth s obſervation the great and 
ſudden liking he had conceived for his wife, even be- 
fore he had obſerved it in himſelf. | 

Amelia continued the whols day in the higheſt ſpi- 
rits and higheſt gooJ-humour imaginable ; never once 
remarking that appearaace of diſcontent in her _ 
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band, of which the Colonel had taken notice; fo 
much more quick-tighted, as we have ſomewhere elle 
hinted, is guilt than innocence. Whether Booth had 
in reality made any ſuch obtervations on the Colonel s 
behaviour as he had ſuſpected, we will not undertake 
to determine; yet fo tar may be miuterial to fay, as 
we can with {uffcient certainty, that the change in 
Booth's behaviour that day from what was utual with 
kim, was remarkable enough. None of his former 
vivacity appeared in his converfation ; and his coun- 
tenance was altered from being the picture ot ſweetneſ 
and good-humour, not indeed to ſourneſs or moroſe- 
nets, but to gravity and melancholy. 

Tho' the Colonel's ſuſpicion had the effect which 
we have mentioned on his behaviour, yet it could 
not perſuade him to depart. In ſhort, he fat in his 
Clair as if confined to it by enchantment, ſtealing 
looks now and then, and humouring his growin 
patſion, without having command enough over his 
I'mbs to carry him out of the room, till decency at 
E:t forced him to put an end to his prepoſterous viſit. 
When the huſband and wife were leſt alone together, 
the latter reſumed the ſubject of her children, and gave 
Booth a particular narrative of all that had paſſed at his 
Lordthip's, which he, tho' ſomething had certainly 
diſconcerted him, affeRed to receive with all the plea- 
ſure he could; and this affectation, however aukwardly 
he acted his part, paſſed very well on Amelia; for 
ſhe could not well conceive a diſpleaſure, of which 
ſhe had not the leaſt hint of any cauſe; and indeed, 
at a time when, from his reconciliation with James, 
the imagined her huſband to be entirely and perfectly 
happy. 

The teſt part of that night Booth paſt awake; 
and if during the reſidue he might be ſaid to fleep, 
he could ſcarce be faid to enjoy repole ; his eyes were 
no ſooner cloſed, than he was puriued and haunte.l by 
the molt frightful and terrifying dreams, which threw 
him into ſo reſtleſs a condition, that ke foon dilturbed 
his Amelia, and greatly alurmed her with apprehen- 
ſions that he had been ſeized by ſome dreadful diſ- 
caſe, though he had not the leall ſymptoms of a fever 
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by any extraordinary heat, or any other indication- 
but was rather colder than uſual. 

As Booth atſured his wife that he was very well, 
but found no inclination to ſleep, the likewiſe bid 
adieu to her flumbers, and attempted to entertain 
him with her converſation. Upon which kis Lord- 
thip occurred as the firit topic; and ſhe repeated to 
him all the ſtories which the had heard from Mrs El- 
lion, of the peer's goodneſs to his ſiſter and his ne- 
phew and nicce. © it is impoſſible, my dear,” fays 
the, © to deſcribe their fondneſs for their uncle, which 
* is to me an inconteitable ſign of a parent's goud- 
„ neſs.” In this manner ſhe ran on for ſeveral mi- 
nates, concluding at lat, that it was pity ſo very few 
had ſuch generous minds joined to immenſe fortunes. 

Boeth, inſtead of making a direct anſwer to What 
Amelia had taid, cried coldly, But do you think, 
my dear, it was right to accept all thoſe erpenſive 
toys which the children brought home? and I atk. 
* you again, what return we are to make for theic 
obligations?“ 

: Indeed, my dear,“ cries Amelia, you ſee this 
matter in too ſerious a light. Though I am the laſt 
perſon in the worid who would leffen his Lordihip's 
goodnefs, (indeed I thall always think we are both 
infinitely obliged to him), yet ſure you malt allow 
the expence to be a mere trifle to ſuch a vaſt fortune. 
As tor return, his own benevolence, in the ſatisfac- 
tion it receives, more than repays itſelf, and I am 
convinced he expects no other.” 

Very well, my dear,” cries Booth, you ſhall 
have it your way: I muſt confeſs I never yet faw 
any reaſon to blame your diſcernment j and perhaps 
have been in the wrong to give myſclt fo much 
uneatinels on this account.” 

* Uneatinefs, Child !' ſaid Amelia eagerly. © Good 
Heavens! hath this made you unealy ?” 

« I do own it hath,” anſwered Booth, and it hath 
© been the only cauſe of breaking my repoſe. 

* Why then I with,” cries Ameli: u, « all the things 
had beœen at the devil, before ever the children bad 


ſcen them; and whatever I may think mylelt, I pro- 
pile 
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* miſe yon, they ſhall never more accept the value of 
* a farthing.—if, upon this occa! on, I have been the 
caule of your uneaſineſs, you will do me the juſtice 
to believe that I was totally innocent.“ 

At thoſe words Booth caught her in his arms, and 
with the tendereſt embrace, emphatically repeating 
the word innocent, cried,.—“ Heaven forbid I thould 
* think otherwiſe. O thou art the bett of creatures 
that ever blefied a man.” 

Well but,” ſaid the tmiling, do confeſs, my dear, 
the truth; I promiſe you, "1 won't blame you nor 
di ſeſteem yo u for it ; but is not pride really at the 
bottom of this fear of an obli: ration ?* 

Perhaps it may,” ant ered he, © or if you will, 
you may call it fear. I own Lam afraid of obliga- 
tions as the worſt kind of debts; for I have gene- 
rally obſerved thoſe who conter them, expect to be 
repaid ten thouſand fol.” 

Here ended all that is material of their diſcourſe ; 
and a little time afterwards, they both tell fat aſleep 
in one another's arms; from which time Booth had 
no more reitleſiacts, nor any further perturbation in 
his dreams. 


LI * — 


Their repoſe however had been ſo much diſturbed. 


in the former part of the night, that as it was very 
late before they enjoyed that ſweet fleep I have juil 
mentioned, they lay a-bed the next day till noon, 
when they both roſe with the utmoit chearfulneſs; 
and while Amelia beſtirred hertel: in the aifairs of her 
family, Hocth went to viſit the wounded colonel. 

He found that gentleman ſtill proceeding very faſt 
in his recovery, w:th which he was more pleaſed than 
he had reaſon to be with his reception; for the Co- 
lonel received him very coldly indeed, and when Booth 
told kim he had received perfect ſatisfaction from his 
brother, Bath erected his head, and anſwered with a 
ſneer, Very well, Sir, it you think theſe matters can 
* be ſo made up, &—n me, it it is any buſineſs of 
mine. My dignity hath net been injuced.” 

No one, I — ccies Booth, * Gare injure it.“ 

Lou believe fo:' tud the Colonel, © I think, Sir, 
you might be afſurcd of it; but this, at leaſt, you 
may 
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may be aſſured of, that if any man did, I would 
* tumble him down the precipice of hell, d—n me, 
that you may be aſſured of.” 

As Booth fennd the Colonel in this diſpoſition, he 
had no great inclination to lengthen out his viſit, nor 
did the Colonel himſelf feem to deſire it; fo he toon 
returned back to his Amelia, whom he ſound per- 
forming the office of a cook, with as much pleaſure 


as a fine lady generally enjoys in dreſſing herſelf out 
for à ball. 


C HAP. III. 
In which the Hiſftcry laat a little backward;. 


EFORE we praceed farther in our hiſtory, we 
ſhall recount a ſhort ſcene to our reader which 
paſſed between Amelia and Mrs Ellifon whilſt Booth 
was on his viſit to Colonel Bath. We have already 
obierved, that Amelia had conceived an extraordinary 
affection for Mrs Bennet, which ſtill increaſed every 
time ſhe ſaw her; the thought ſhe diſcovered ſome- 
thing wonderfully good and gentle in her counte- 
nance and difpolition, and was very deſirous of know- 
ing her whole hiitory. 

She had a very ſhort interview with that lady this 
morning in Mrs Elliſon's apartment. As ſoon there- 
fore as Mrs Bennet was gone, Amelia acquainted 
Mrs Ellifon with the good opinion ſhe had conceived 
of her friend, and likewiſe with her curiofity to know 
her ftory : © For there mult be ſomething uncommon- 
ly good,” ſaid ſhe, in one who can fo truly mourn 
for a huſband above three years after his death.” 

O, cries Mrs Elliſon, * to be ſure the world mull 
allow her to have been one of the belt of wives. 
And indeed, upon the whole, ſhe is a good fort of 
* woman; and what I like her the belt for is a ſtrong 
reſemblance that fie bears to yourſelf in the form 
of her perſon, and ſtill more in her voice. But tor 
© my own part, I know nothing remarkable in her 
fortune, unleſs what I have told you, that ſhe was 
the daughter oi a clergyman, had litele or no for- 
tune, and married 2 poor parton for love, who leit 

hei 
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her in the utmoſt diſtreſs. If you pleaſe, I will ſhew 


* you a letter which the writ to me at that time, 
though I inſiſt upon your promiſe never to mention 
© it to her; indeed, you will be the firſt perſon T ever 
* thewed it to.” She then opened her ſcrutore, and 
taking out the letter delivered it to Amelia, faying, 
There, Madam, is, I believe, as fine a picture of 
« diſtreſs as can well be drawn.” 


Dear Madam, 


As I have no other friend on earth but yourſelf, 
I hope you will pardon my writing to you at this 
ſeaſon; though I do not know that you can relieve 
my diſtreſſes, or if you can, have I any pretence to 
expect that you ſhould. My poor dear, O Heavens! 
— m lyes dead in the houſe; and after I had 


0 
c 
* procured ſufficient to bury him, a ſet of ruffians 
C 


have entered my houſe, ſeized all I have, have ſeiz- 

ed his dear, dear corpſe, and threaten to deny it 

burial. For Heaven's fake, ſend me, at lealt, ſome 
advice; little Tommy ſtands now by me crying for 
bread, which I have not to give him. I can fay no 
more than that I am, Your molt diſtreſſed humble 

«* ſervant, 
M. BIXXE T. 

Amelia read the letter over twice, and then return- 
ing it, with tears in her eyes, aſked how the poor 
creature could poflibly get through ſuch diſtreſs. 

* You may depend upon it, Madam,” ſaid Mrs 
Elliſon, the moment I read this account, I poſted 
© away immediately to the lady. As to the ſeizin 
the body, that I found was a mere bugbear ; but 
all the reſt was literally true. I ſent immediately 
for the ſame gentleman that recommended to Mr 
Booth, left the care of burying the corpſe to him, 
and brought my friend and her little boy immedi- 
ately away to my own houſe, where ſhe remained 
ſome months in the moſt miferable condition. I 
then prevailed with her to retire into the country, 
and procured her a lodging with a friend at St. 
Edmundſbury, the air and gaiety of which place by 
degrees recovered her; and ſhe returned in about 
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© a twelvemonth to town, as well, I think, as ſhe is 
at preſent.” 

* | am almoſt afraid to aſk,” cries Amelia; and 

* yet I long methinks to know what is beconne of the 

poor little boy.” 

* He hath been dead,” faid Mrs Elliſon, © a little 
* more than half a year; and the mother lamented 
him at firſt almoſt as much as ſhe did her huſband ; 
but I found it indeed rather an eaſter matter to com- 
fort her, though | ſat up with her near a fortnight 
upon the latter occaſion.” 

* You are a good creature, {aid Amelia, and 1 
* love you dearly.” 

„Alas! Madam,” cries ſhe, © what could I have 
done, if it had not been for the goodnels of that 
* belt of men, my noble couſin! His Lordthip no 
© ſooner heard of the widow's diſtreſs from me, than 
© he immediately ſettled one hundred and fifty 
* pounds a-year upon her during her lite.” 

Well! how noble, how generous was that! ſaid 
Amelia. I declare I begin to love your couſin, Mrs 
« Elliſon,” 

And I declare if you do, anſwered ſhe, © there 
© is no love lolt, I verily believe; if you had heard 
* what I heard him ſay yelterday behind your 
© back. '— 

Why, what did he fay, Mrs Elliſon ?* cries 
Amelia. 

* He ſaid,” anſwered the other, that you was the 
fineit woman his eyes ever beheld. —Ah ! it is in 
vain to with, and yet I cannot help withing too.--- 
O Mrs Booth ! if you had been a fingle woman, I 
firmly believe 1 could have made you the happicit 
in the world. And I tr. cerely think, |} never law a 
woman who deſerved it more. 

I am obliged to you, Madam,“ cries Amelia, © for 
* your good opinion; but I really look on myſelf al- 
ready as the happieſt uoman in the world. Our 
* circumſtances, it is true, might have been a little 
c 


more fortunate ; but, O my dear rs Elliton, what 

fortune can be put in the balance with juch a huſ- 
band us mine? 

Vor. X. 2 * lam: 
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I am afraid, dear Madam,” anſwered Mrs Elli- 
Jon, you would not hold the ſcale fairly.---I acknow- 
* ledge indeed, Mr Booth is a very pretty gentleman ; 
Heaven forbid I ſhould endeavour to leſſen him in 
* your opinion; yet, if I was to be brought to con- 
* fefſion, I could not help faying, I ſee where the ſu- 
« periority lyes, and that the men have more reaſon 
* to envy Mr Booth, than the women have to envy 
* his lady.” 

* Nay, I will not bear this,” replied Amelia. You 
« will forfeit all my love, if you have the leaſt diſre- 
ſpectful opinion of my huſband.---You do not know 
* him, Mrs Elliſon, he is the beſt, the kindeſt, the 
* worthieſt of all his ſex. I have obſerved indeed once 
* or twice before that you have taken ſome diſlike to 
* him; I cannot conceive for what reaſon. If he hath 
< ſaid or done any thing to diſoblige you, I am ſure 
I can juſtly acquit him of deſign. His extreme 
vivacity makes him ſometimes a little too heedleſs ; 
bur, I am convinced, a more innocent. heart, or 
one more void of offence, was never in a human 
boſom.” 

Nav, if you grow ſerious,” cries Mrs Elliſon, © I 
have done. How: is it poflible you ſhould ſuſpect I 
have talen any diſlike to a man, to whom I have al- 
« ways thevn fo perfect a regard! but to fay I thuk 
c him, or almoſt any other man in the world, worthy 
* <6 yourſe!t, iet within my power with truth. And 

* ſince you force the confeſſion from me, I declare, 1 
think ſuch beauty, ſuch ſenſe, and {uch goodneſs 
united, might atpire without vanity to the arms of 
* any monar: n in Europe.“ 

Alas! my Gcar Mrs Elliſon,' anſwered Amelia, 
„do you think happineſs and a crown fo cloſely 
united? how many miſerable women have lain in 
© the arms of kings !—Indeed, Mrs Elliſon, if 1 had 
all the merit you compliment me with, I ſhould 
think it all fully rewarded with ſuch a man as, I 
thank Heaven, hath fallen to my lot; nor would I, 
upon my ſoil, exchange that lot with any nom in 
rhe unäverſe. 

Well, 
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Well, there are enow of our ſex,” ſaid Mrs Elli- 
© ſon, to keep you in countenance ; but I ſhall never 
* forget the beginning of a ſong of Mr Congreve's, 
that my buſband was to fond ot, chat he was Laluays 
* ſinging it.” 


* Love's but a frailty of the mind, 
When tis not with ambition join'd.” 
© Love without intereſt makes but an unſavoury diſh im 
my opinion.“ 
And pray how long hath this been your opinion?“ 
ſud Amelia, ſmiling. 

© Ever ſince I was born,” anſwered Mrs Elliſon, 

8 at leaſt, ever ſince I can remember.” 
And have you never,” ſuid Amelia, © deviated from 

this generous way of thinking ?” 

Never once, aniwered the other, in the whole. 
* courſe of my life.” 
O Mrs Ellifon! Mrs Elliſon!” cries Amelia, 
why do we ever blame thoſe who are diſingenuous in 
confeſſing their faults, when we are ſo often athamed 
to own ourſelves in the right. Some women now in 
my ſituation, would be angry that you had not made 
confilantes of them; but I never dcfire- to know 
more of the ſecrets of others, than they are pleaſed 
to entruſt me with. You mutt believe, however, 
that I ſhould not have given you thele hints of my 
knowing all, if I had diſapproved of your choice. 
On the contrary, I affure you, I highly approve it. 
The gentility be wants, it will be eaſy in your power 
to procure for him; and as for his good qualities, L 
will myſelf be bound for them ; and I make not the 
leaſt doubt, as you have owned to me yourſelt that 
* you have placed yaur affections on him, you will be 
* one of the happieſt women in the world.' | 

* Upon my honour,” cries Mrs Elliſon, very grave- 
ly, © I do not underſtand one word of what you 
mean. 

* Upon my honour, you aſtonuſh me, ſaid Amelia, 
but I have done.” 

* Nay then,” laid the other, I inſiſt upon knowing 
* what you mean.” 
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Why, what can I mean,” anſwered Amelia, but 
your marriage with Serjeant Arkinſon ?” 
* With Serjeant Atkinſon !' cries Mrs Elliſon eager- 


ly. my marriage with a ſerjeant!' 


Well, with Mr Atkinion then, Captain Atkin- 
ſon, if you pleaſe ; for ſo I hope to ſee him.“ 
And have you really no better opinion of me,” ſaid 
Irs Ellifon, than to imagine me capable of ſuch 
condeſcenſion? what have I done, dear Mrs Booth, 
to deſerve ſo low a place in your eſleem? I find, in- 
deed, as Solomon ſays, Women onght to watch the 
dear of their lig. How little did I imagine that a 
little harmleſs freedom in diſcourſe, could perſunde 
any one that I could entertain a ſerious intention of 
diſgracing my family! for of a very good family 
2m come, I affrre yon, Madam, though I now let 
lodgings. Few of my lodgers, I believe, ever came 
ot a better. 

* If I have offended yon, Madam,” ſaid Amelia, 
I am very ſorry, and aſk your pardon ; but befides 
what I heard from yourſelf, Mr Booth told me.” 
O yes,” anſwered Mrs Elliſon, Mr Booth, I 
know, is a very good friend of mine.—Indeed, I 
know you better than to think it could be your 
own ſuſpicion. — I am very much obliged to Mr 
Booth truly !” 

* Nay," cries Amelia, © the Serjeant himſelf is in 
fault; for Mr Booth, I am poſitive, only repeated 
what he had from him.” 

* Impudent coxcomb!” cries Mrs Elliſon. I ſhall 
know how to keep ſuch fellows at a proper diſtance 
f or the future l will tell yon, dear Madam, all that 
happened. When l roſe in the morning, I found the 
fellow waiting in the entry; and us you had expreſſed 
ſome regard for him as your foſter-brother, nay, he 
is a very genteel fellow that I muſt own, I ſcolded 
my maid for not ſhewing him into my little back- 
room; and then I aſked him to walk into the par- 
lour. Could I have imagined he would have con- 
ſtrued ſuch little civility into an encouragement ?” 
* Nay, I will have juſtice dore to my x oor brother 
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* too,” ſaid Amelia. I myſelf have feen you give 


© him much greater encouragement than that. 
Well, perhaps I have, faid Mrs Elliſon. I have 
* been always too unguarded in my ſpeech, and can- 
not anſwer for all I have ſaid.” She. then began to 
change her note. and, with an affected laugh, turn- 
ed all into ridicule ; and {con afterwards, the two 
hdies feparated, both in apparent good-humour ; an- 
Amelia went about thoſe — offices, in which 
Mr Booth found her engaged at the end of the pre- 


ceding chapter. 
CC. A . 


Contuining a very extraordinary incident. 


N the afternoon, Mr Booth, with Amelia and her 
children, went to refreih themſelves in the Park, 
The converſation now turned on what puſſed in the 
morning with Mrs Elliſon, the latter part of the dia- 
togue, I mean, recorded in the lait chapter. Amelia 
told her huſband, that Mrs Elliſon fo ſtrongly denied 
all intentions to marry the ſerjeant, that ſhe had con- 
vinced her the poor fellow was under an error, and 
had miſtaken a little too much levity for ſerious en- 
courngement ; and concluded, by deſiring Booth not 
to jolt with her any more on that ſubjeR. 

Booth burit into a laugh, at what his wife ſaid. 
My dear creature,“ faid he, how eaiy is thy ho- 
* neity and ſimplicity to be impoſed on! how little 
* dolt thou guels ut the art aud falſehood of women! 
I knew a young lady, who, aguinit her father's con- 
* ſent, was married to a4 brother officer of mine. And 
* as ! often uſed to walk with her, (for I kneu her fa- 
ther intimately well), ic would of her own accord 
© take frequent occaftions to ridicule and vilify her 
© huſband (for fo he was at the tine) and expreficl 
great wonder and indignation at the ry ort wheh 
* the allowed to prevail, that ihe ſhould conJefeend 
* ever to luck at ſuch a fellow, vith any other defign 
than of langning at, and deipiling him. The mar- 
+ riage after wards became publicly owned, and the 
* Kdy was reputably brovyht to bed. Since which 
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* I have often ſeen her; nor hath ſhe ever appeared 
* to be in the leaſt aſhamed of what the had formerly 
* ſaid, though, indeed, I believe ſhe hates me heartil 
* for having heard it.” 

* But for what reaſon,” cries Amelia, © ſhould ſhe 
deny a fact, when ſhe mult be fo certain of our diſ- 
covering it, and that immediately?“ 

I cannot anſwer what end the may propoſe,” ſaid 
Booth. Sometimes one would be almo!t perſuaded 
that there was a pleaſure in lying itſelf. But this I 
Cam certain, that I would believe the honeſt ſerjeant 
on his bare rd, ſooner than [ would fifty Mrs El- 
* liions on oath. I am convinced he would not have 
laid what he did to me, without the ſtrongeſt en- 
* couragement ; and, I think, after what we have been 
both witnetles to, it requires no great confidence in 
his veracity, to give him an unlimited credit with 
* regard to the Lady's behaviour,” 

To this Amelia made no reply; and they diſcourſed 
of other matters during the remainder of a very plea- 
lant walk. 

When they returned home, Amelia was ſurpriſed 
to find an appearance of diſorder in her apartment. 
Several of the trinkets, which his Lordihip had given 
the children, lay about the room; and a ſuit of her 
own cloaths, which the hack left in her drawers, was 
now difplayed upon the bed. 

She immediately ſummoned her little girl up ſtairs, 
who, as the plainly perceived the moment the came up 
with a candle, had half cried her eycs out: for though 
the girl had opened the door to them, as it was al- 
moſt dark, the had not taken any notice of this phæ- 
no nenon in her countenance. 

The girl now fell down upon her knees, and cried, 
— For Heaven's fake, Madum, do not be angry with 
me. Indeed, I was left alone in the houſe; and 
* hearing ſomebody knock at the door, I opened it, 
* I am ture thinking no harin. I did not know but 
it might have been you, or my maſter, or Madam 
* Elliſon; and immediately as 1 did, the rogue bur:t 
in and ran directly up ſtairs, and whar he h th rob- 

bed you of I caunot ell; but I am ſure 1 3 
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help it: for he was a great ſwinging man, with 2 
* piltol in each hand; and, it I had dared to call 
* out, to be ſure he would have killed me. I am ſure 
I was never in ſuch a fright in my born days, where- 
* of I am hardly come to myſelf et. I believe he is 
* ſomewhere about the houle yet; for I never ſa . him 
go out. 

Amelia diſcovered ſome little alarm at this rarra- 
tive, but much leſs than many other ladies would have 
ſhewn : for a fright is, I believe, ſome time laid hold 
of as an opportunity of diſcloſing teveral charms pe- 
culiar togthat occaſion; and which, as Mr Additon 
ſays of certain virtues, 


* ſhun the day, and lie concealed 
In the ſinooth ſeaſons, and the calms of life.” 


Booth having opened the window, and ſummoned 
in two chairmen to his aſſiſtance, proceeded to ſearch 
the houſe; but all to no purpoſe; the chief was flown, 
though the poor girl, in her [tate of terror, had not 
ſeca > eſcape. 

But now a circumſtance appeared which greatly ſur- 
priſed both Booth and Amelia; indeed, I believe it will 
have the fame effect on the reader; and this was, that 
the thief had taken aothing with him. He had indeed 
tumbled over all Booth's and Amehia's clothes, and 
the children's toys, but had left all behind hun. 

Amelia was {carce more pleaied thaa aitoniihed at 
this diſcovery, and re-examined the girl, atturing her of 
an abſolute pardon, it the confeſſed the truth, but 
grievoully threatening her if the was found guilty of 
the leaſt falthood. As for a thief, child,* ſays ihe, 
that is certaialy not true; you have had tomcbody 
* with you, to whom you have been ſhewing the 
things; therefore tell me plainly who it was,” 

The girl proteited in the foulemne:t manner that the 
knew not the perſon; but as to ſome circu:nitances 
the began to vary a little from her firit account, pur- 
ticulurly as to the piſtols; concerting which, bein 
ſtrictly examined by Booth, the at lait cried, —* To 
© be fure, Sir, he mult have had pidols about him.“ 
Aud initead of perſicing ia his having ruled in upon 


her, 
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her, ſhe now confeſſed, that he had aſked at the door 
for her maſter and miſtreſs; and that at his deſire 
the had ſhewn him np ſtairs, where he at firit faid he 
would ſtay till their return home; but, indeed,” 
cried ſhe, I thought no harm; for he looked like a 
6 tleman-like fort uf man. And, indeed, fo 1 
thought he was for a good while, whereof he ſat 
« down and behaved himſelf very civilly, till he faw 
* ſome of maſter's and miſs's things upon the cheſt of 
« drawers; wherof he cried, Heyday ! what's here? 
and then he fell to tumbling about the things like 
* any mad. Then I thinks, thinks I to mytelf, to 
be ſure he is a highwayman, whereof I did not dare 
© to ſpeak to him: for I knew Madam Elliſon and 
her maid was gone out, and what could ſuch a poor 
girl as I do againſt a great ſtrong man? and be- 
c = thinks I, to be ſure he hath got piſtols about 
* him, though I cannot indeed, (that 1 will not do for 
* the world) take my Bible-oath that I faw any; yet 
to be ſure he would have ſoon pulled them ont, and 
* ſhot me dead, if I had ventured to have ſaid any 
thing to offend biin.“ 
l know not what to make of this,” cries Booth. 
* The poor girl, I verily believe, ſpeaks to the bett of 
* her knowledge. A thiet it could not be; for he 
* hath not taken the leaſt thing; and it is plain he 
had the girl's watch in his hand. —1f it had been 
* 2 bailiff,, ſurely he would have Raid till our return. 
* 1 can conceive no other from the girl s account, 
than that it mult have been forme madman.'— 
* O good Sir,” ſaid the girl, * now you mention it, if 
he was not a thief, to he ſure he muſt have been a 
madinan; for indeed he looked, and behaved him- 
ſelf too, very much like a madman: for now re- 
member it, he talked to himſelf, and ſaid many 
trange? kind of-words, that I did not underſtand. 
imlced, he looked altogether as I have ſeen people 
in Bedlam; betides, it he was not a madman, what 
good could it do him to throw the things all about 
the room, in ſuch a minaer ? and he faid ſomething 
tao about my Maſter, jut before he went down ſtairs: 
1 was uw ſuch a tright, I cannot remember particu» 
« luly ; 
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* larly; but I am ſure they were very ill words; he 
* ſaid he would do for him, I am ſure he faid that, 
and other wicked bad words too, it I could but 
* think of them.” 

* Upon my word,” ſaid Booth, © this is the moſt 
* probable conjeture ; but ſtill [ am puzzled to con- 
* ceive who it thould be: tor | have no madman to 
my knowledge of my acquaintance z and, it ſeems, 
* as the girt lays, he aiked tor me.” He then turned 
to the child, and aſked her it the was certain of that 
circumſtance. 

The poor maid, after a little heſitation, anſwered, 
Indeed, Sir, | cannot be very politive ; tor the fright 
he threw me into afterwards, drove every thing al- 
* molt out of my mind.” 

Well, whatever he was,” cries Amelia, I am 
glad the conſequence is no worie ; but let this be a 
warning to you, little Betty, and teach you to take 
more care for the future. If ever you thould be 
lett alone in the houſe again, be ture to let no per- 
ſons in, without firit looxing out at the window, 
and ſeeing who they are. I promiſed not to chide 
you any more on this occaſion, and I will keep my 
word; but it is very plain you defired this perſon 
to walk up into our apartment, which was very 
wrong in our abſence.” 

Betty was going to anſwer but Amelia would not 
let her, ſaying, * Don't attempt to excuſe yourieli; 
for I mortally hate a liar, and can forgive any fault 
* ſooner than falſchood.” 

The poor girl then ſubmitted ; and now Amelia, 
with her aſſiſtance, began to replace all things in their 
order ; and little Emily hugging her watch with great 
fondnels, declared the would never part with it any 
more, 

Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to the 
ſatisfaction of Booth: for, beſides his curioſity, which, 
when thoroughly rouſed, is a very troubleſome paſſion, 
he had, as is, I believe, uſual with all perſons in his 
circumitances, ſeveral doubts and apprehenſions of he 
knew not what. Indeed, fear is never more uneaſy, 
than when it doch not certainly know its object: for 
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en ſuch occaſions the mind is ever employed in raifing 
a thouſand bugbears and fantoms, much more dread- 
ful than any realities, and, like children, when they 
tell tales of hobgoblins, ſeems induſtrious in terrifying 


ictelf. 
e 


Containing ſeme matters net very unnatural, 


ATTERS were ſcarce ſooner reduced into 

order and decency, than a violent knocking 

was heard at the door, ſuch indeed as would have per- 

ſuaded any ore not accuſtomed to the found, that the 

— was returned in the higheſt ſpring-tide of his 
ury. 

Inſtead, however, of ſo diſagreeable an appearance, 
x very fine lady preſently came into the room, no other 
indeed than Mrs James herſelf; for ſhe was reſolved 
to ſhew Amelia, by the ſpecdy return of her viſit, 
how unjuſt all her accuſations had been of any failure 
in the duties of friendfhip; ſhe had moreover another 
reaſon to accelerate this vifit, and that was, to con- 
gratulate her friend on the event of the duel between 
Colonel Bath and Mr Booth. 

The lady had fo well profited by Mrs Booth's re- 
monſtrance, that ſhe had now no more of that fliffneſs 
and formality which ſhe had worn on a former occa- 
fron. On the contrary, the now behaved with the ut- 
moſt freedom and good- humour, and made herſelf ſo 
very agreeable, that Amelia was highly pleaſed and 
dclighied with her company. 

An incident happened during this viſit, that may 
appear to ſome too inconfiderable in itſelf to be re- 
corded ; and yet, as it certainly produced a very 
frong conſequence in the mind of Mr Booth, we 
cannot prevail on ourſelves to paſs it by. 

Little Emily, who was preſent in the room while 
Mrs James was there, as the ſtood near that lady, 
happened to be playing with her watch, which the 
was fo greatly overjoyed had eſcaped fafe from the 
madman. Mrs James, who expreſſed great fondnefs 
for the child, defired to fee the watch, which ſhe com- 
mended as the prettieſt of the kind the had ever ſeen. 

| Amelia 
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Amelia caught eager hold of this opportunity to 
ſpread the praiſes of her benefactor. She preſeutly 
acquainted Mrs James with the donor's name, and 
van on with great enc:-miurs on his Lordſhip's good- 
neſs, and particularly on his generoſity. To which 
Mrs James anſwered, * O certainly, Madam, his 
* Lordthip hath univerſally the character of being ex- 
* tremely generous—where he likes.“ 

In uttering theſe words, ſhe laid a very ſtrong em- 
phaſis on the three laſt monoſyllables, accompanying 
them at the ſame time with a very ſagacious look, a 
very ſignificant leer, and a great flirt with her tan. 

The greateſt genius the world hath ever produced, 
obſerves in one of his moſt excellent plays, that 
* Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

That Mr Booth began to be poſſefſed by this work 
of fiends admits, I think, no longer doubt; for at 
this ſpeech of Mrs James, he immediutely turued pale, 
and from a high degree of chearfulneis, was all oa a 
ſudden ſtruck dumb, io that he ſpoke not another 

word till Mrs James leſt the room. 

I be moment that lady drove from the door, Mrs 
Elliſon came up ſtairs. She entered the room with a 
laugh, and very plentitully rathed both Booth and 
Amelin concerning the madman, of whick ſhe had re- 
ceived a full account below ſtairs; and at laſt aſked 
Amelia, if the could not gue's who it was; but, wich- 
out receiving an anſwer, went on, faying, For my 
* own part, I tancy it muit be fome lover of yours 
ſome perſon that hath ſcen you, and ſo is run mad 
with love. Ind=cd, I ſhould not wonder it all man- 
kin! were to do the famc. La! Mr Booth, what 
makes you grave? why, you are as melancholy as if 
you had been robbed in earneſt, Upon my word. 
thoug n, to be ſerivus, it is a ſtrauge Rory ; and as 
the girl tells it, I know not what to make of it. 
Perhaps i: might be ſome rogue chat intended to rob 
the houſe, and his heart falle 4 him; yet, even that 
would be very extraordinary. What, did you loſe 
nothing, Madam ?* 

Nothing 
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Nothing at all,“ anſwered Amelia. He did not 
* even take the child's watch.” 

Well, Captain, cries Mrs Elliſon, © I hope you 
will take more care of the houſe to-morrow ; for 
your lady and I ſhall leave you alone to the care of 
it. Here, Madam,” faid the, © here is a preſent 
from my Lord to us; here are two tickets for the 
maſquerade at Ranclagh. You will be ſo charmed 
with it. It is the ſweeteit of all diverſions.” 

* May I be damned, Madam, ' cries Booth, if my 
wiſe thall go thither.” 

Mrs Elliſon ſtared at theſe words, and, indeed, ſo 
did Amelia: for they were ſpoke with great vehe- 
mence. At length the former cried out with an air of 
aſtoniſhment, * Not let your lady go to Ranclagh, Sir!” 

No, Madam,” cries Booth, I will not let my 
wife go to Ranelagh.” 

* You ſurpriſe me, cries Mrs Elliſon. * Sure you 
© are not in earnelt?” 

Indeed, Madam,” returned he, I am ſeriouſly 
© in earneſt. And what is more I ara convinced the 
* wouil of her own accord r:{:'e to go.“ 

Nee, Madam,” faid Mrs Elliſon, you are to 
ante for vourſelt; and 1 will for your hnfbind, 
that, if you have a deſire to go, he will not refuſe 
© your. 

* | lope, Madam,” anſwered Amelia, with great 

viiy, © I ſhall never deſire to go to any place con- 
tra to Mr Eooth's inclinations,” 

* {++ ! ever mortal hear the like ?* ſaid Mrs Elliſon: 
von are enough to ſpoil the belt huſband in the 
+ univerie. Inchnaticns ! what, is a wourin to be go- 
© verped then by her huſband's inclinations, though 
©they are never ſo unreaionable *? | 

* Firdon me, Madam,“ ſaid Amelia, I will nat 
© ſuppoſe Mr Booth's inclinations ever can be unrea- 
© ſonable. I am very much obl:7:4 to you for the 
offer you have made me; but I beg you will not 
mention it more: for, after what Mr Booth hath 

deela: ed, if Ranelagh was a Heaven upon earth, 
I wonl4 retuſe to go tg it.” 

I thank you, my dear,' cries Booth, I do aſſure 
I * you 
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you, you oblige me beyond my power cf expreſlion 
by what you ſay; but I will endeavour to ſhew you 
both my ſenſibility of ſuch goodnels, and my laſting 
rr to it. 

And pray, Sir,” cries Mrs Elliſon, what can be 
your objection to your lady's going to a place, whiciy 


« I will venture to fay, is as reputable as any aber: 


town, and which is frequented hy the belt company:! 
* Fardon me, good birs Elliſon,“ faid Booth, As 
my wife is ſo good to acquieſce without knowing 
my reuſons, I am not, I think, obliged to allgn 
them to any other perſon.” 

* V,cil,” cries Mrs Illion, if I had len told 
this, 1 would not have beheved it. Wan, retule 
your lady an innocent diverſion, and that too when 
yOu have not the pretence to tay it would cult you 
a farthing?' 

Why wv ill you ſay any more en this ſubject, dear 
Madam ?* cries Amelia. All diverſions are to rae 
matters of ſuch 2-0 that the Lare inclina- 
tions cf any ore for whom I have the leaſt value, 
would at all times turn the balance of mine. I am 
ſure then, aſter What Mr Booth huth ſaid” 
* My dear,” cricd he, taking her up haſtily, I fin- 
cerc.y atk your pardon, I {yoke inadvertently, aud 
in 2 paſbon l never once thought of controuling 
you——nor ever would. —Nap, [ ſaid in the fame 
br.ath you would not go; and upon my horour 
| mcant nothing more,” 

y dens, faid the, © you have no need of ma- 
king aux apology, I am not in the Jeait oftended, 
anc am convinced you will never deny me what 1 
his“ deſire.“ 

* Try him, try him, Madam,” crizs Mrs FIliſon; 
I will be j judgea by all the women in tovn, il it is 
poſſible fer © wife to aſk her huſoond any thing 
more reaionabic, You cannot conceive hat a 
ſwaet, charming. . delicious place it is.— 
Para © itſelf can hardly be equal to it.“ 

beg vou will excnic me, Madam, faid melia, 

nay, { intreat you will atk me no more: for be at. 
tured,  awit and will refuſe—Do let me deſire yo4 
Vor. X. Aa to 
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to give the ticket to poor Mrs Bennet. I believe it 
vrould greatly oblige her.” 

Pardon me, Madam,” ſaid Mrs Elliſon. If you 
« will not accept of ir, I am not io diſtreſſed for want 
* of company as to go to ſuch a public place with 
all fort of people neither. I am atways very glad 
* to fee Mrs Bennet at my own houſe, becaute I 
* look upon her as a very gcod fort of woman; but 
I don't chuie to be ſcen wich ſuch people in public 
places.“ 

Amelia exprefied ſome little indignation at this Vaſt 
ipeech, which the declared to be entirely beyond her 
comprehenſion; and ſoon after Mrs Elliſon, finding 
all her egorts to prevail on Amelia were me:ietual, 
took her leave, giving Mr Booth two or thre? ſar- 
chitical words, aud a much more farcaitical look at 


Her departure. 


C9 A F. v1 
A ſcene, in x:kich ſeme ladies will p, think Amelia's 
eanduct excoiptionable. 


T5 OOT 1H and his wife being left alone, a folemn 
> filence prevailed during a tew minutes. At laſt 
Amelia, vo, though a good, was yet a human crea- 
ture, faid to her huthand, * Pray, my dear, do in- 
« form me, what cold put you into ſo great a paſſion 
« vhen Mrs Elliion ſirit offered me the tickets for 
this mak uerade ?? | 
I had rather yon would not alk me,” ſaid Booth. 
You have obliged me or-otly in your ready acqui- 
elceace with my Jef, ad you will add greatly to 
the obligation by not enguiring the reaſon of it. 
This you mix depend upon, melia, that your 
« good and happineſs a0 the great 22323 of all my 
s withes, and the end i propotc in all my actions. 
= 
- 


This view alone ci! 1 rempt, me to refuſe you any 

thing, or to ce any thing from vou.“ 

ill app=it to youriell, anfwered the, whether 
© this be not uſing me too wich hike a child, and 
« whethzr I can poſſibly help being a little offended 
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Not in the leaſt,” replied he. I uſe you only 
* with the tenderneſs of a friend. I would only en- 
* deavour to conceal that ſrom you, which I think 
« weuld give you unenſineſs if you knew. ITheſe are 
© called the pious frauds cf friendihip.” 

Il deteſt all frands,” fays the; © and pious is tos 
* good an epithet to be joined to ſo ions a w ord. 
* You have often, you know, tried theſe frauds wit! 
no better effect than to teaſe an 4 tor nent mc. lou 
© cannot imagine, my dear, but that Il mug have a 
violent deſire to know the reaſon of words, wich, 
© I own, I never expected to have heard. And the 
more you have ſhewn a relnctance to tell me, the 
more eagerly | have longed to Kiow, Nor can this 
be called a vain curioſity ; ſince I ſcem ſo much in- 
tereſted in this affair, If, after all this, you Hill in- 
fiſt on keeping the ſecret, | will convince you [| win 
not ignorant of the duty of a wife, by wy obedi- 
* ence; but 1 cannot help telling you, at the ſuine time, 
* you will make me one of the moſt mi.era\le of 
£ women,” 

That is,“ cries he, in other words, my der 
Emily, to fay, I will be contented without the fe- 
cret; but I am refolved to know it neverthel-ts,” 

« Nay, it von fay fo,” cries he, lam convinced 
* you will tell me---Politively, dear Billy, I mu and 
« will kao,” 

Why then poſitively, ſays Footh, © I will tel! 
you. And I think I thall then thew you, thut hows 
ever well you may know the duty of a wiie, I ann 
not always able to behave like a hniband. In a 
word then, my dear, the ſecret is no more than 
this; I am unwilling you ſhould receive any more 
© preſents f from iay Lord.” 

Mercy upon me!” cries ſhe, with all the marks of 
aſtoniſhment— what, a maſquerade ticket! 

Les, my dear,“ cries he, that is perhaps the 
0 very worit and moſt dangerous of all. Few inen 
* make preſents of thote tickets to ladies, without 
s intending to meet them at the place. And what do 
« we know of your companion? To be fiacere with 
* you, I have not liked her behaviour for ſome time. 
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What might be the coaſequ2nce of going with ſuch 
a woman to ſuch a place, to meet ſuch a perſon, I 
tremble to think— ind now, my dear, I have told 
you my realon of refuſing her otfer wich ſome little 
vehemence, and I think I need explain myſelf no 
tarther.? 

* You neal not iadeed, Sir,” anfwered the. © Good 
Hcavens! did 4 ever expect to hear this! I can ap- 
peal ro Heaven, nay, I will appeal to yourſelf, Mr 
ooch, if I have ever done any thing to deſerve ſuch 
a intpicion, If ever any action ot mine, nay, it 
ever any thought had ſtained the innocence of my 
foul, I could be contented,” 

© How cruelly do you miituke me !' ſaid Booth 
what ſulpicion have ] ever thewn ?” 

Can you alk it,” answered the, after what you 


have juit now declared?“ 


* If 1 have declared any ſafpicion of you,“ replied 


he, © or it [I ever entertaine a thought leading that 


way, may the wor!t of evils that ever afflicted human 
nature attend me! I know the pure innoceace of 
that tender Lo.om ; I do know it, my lovely angel, 
and adore it. The faares which 2 iht be tid for 
that inzocen”re, were lone the cauie of my appre- 
henſſon. I ferred what a wicked an voluptuons 
man, reſolved to facriiice every thing to the gratifi- 
cation of a ſentual appetite with the mot delicious 
repalt, mi ght attempt. If ever I injured the un- 
ſpotted whitene's of thy virtue in my imagination, 
may hell—* 
Vo not terrif me, cries ſh2, interrupting him, 
with ſuch i imprecations. O Mr Booth, Mr Booth, 
you muſt well know that a wo:nan's virtue is always 
her ſuffcieat guard. No huſband, without ſuſpecting 
that, can ſuſpect any danger from thoſe ſnares you 
mention And why, if you are liable to take ſuch 
things into your head, may not your ſuſpicions fall 
on me, as well as on any other? for ſure nothing 
was ever more unjuſt, I wilt not fay ungratefu], 
than the ſuſpicions which you have beſtowed on his 
Lordthip. I do ſolemnly declare, in all the times I 
have ſeen the poor man, he hach never once * 
* the 
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the leaſt forwardneſs. His behaviour hath been po- 
© lite indeed, but rather remarkably diſtant thaa 
© otherwiſe ; particularly when we played at cards 
together. I don't remember he ipoke ten words to 
me all the evening; and when I was at his houze, 
though he ſhewed the greatelt fondneſs imaginable 
to the children, he took ſo little notice of me, that 
© a vain woman would have been very little pleute 4 
« with him. And if he gave thein many pretents, ho 
never offered me one, The fir indeed which he 
ever offered me was that, which you in that king 
manner forced me to reiuſe,” 

All this may be only the effect of art,” ſaid Rooth, 
I am convinced he doth, nay, I am convinced he 
«* mult like you: and my good friend James, who 

« perfetly well knows the world, told me, that his 
© Lordihip's character was that of the moſt protuſe in 
* his pleaſures with women; nay, what wid Mrs 
james this very evening, His Lordlhip is extremel 
„ generous— where he likes.“ 

I thall never forget the ſneer with which ſhe ſpoke 
* thole laſt words.” 

I am convinced they injure him,“ cries Amelit, 
As for Mrs James, ſhe was always given to be cen— 
* forions, I remarked it in her long ago. as her great- 


* eſt fault. And for the Colonel, I believe he m a7 
* find fauits enow of this kind in his own Loton, 
* without ſearching aſter them among his neizhvorrs, 
] am ture he hath the molt impudent loot tall the 
men | know; and 1 ſolemnly declare, the very lait 
time he was here, he put me out of countenance 
* more than once 

Colonel James,” anſwered Booth, may have his 
* fanlts very probal-ly. I do not look upen him as 
© 4 faint, nor do | believe he defircs Imola; but 
* what intereſt could he have in abufirg this lord's 
© character to me? or why ou T quettion his truth, 
« wien he afiured me that my H or hat never dove an 
act cf beneficence in his life, but for the fake of 
6 fome woman whom he Iifted after?“ 

ThenTt my elf can contute him,” replied Amelia: 

0 for b2ides his fervices to you, which, tor che future, 
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[ ſhall wiſh to forget, and his kindneſs to my little 
ba' es, how inconfittent is the character which James 
gives of him, with his Lordihip's behaviour to his 
own nephew and niece, whoſe extreme fondneſs of 
their uncle ſufficiently proclaims his goodneſs to 
them? —I need not mention all that I have heard 
ſrom Mrs Elliſon, every word of which I believe: 
for I have great reaſon to think, notwithſtanding 
ſome little levity, which, to give her her due, the 
ſees and con demns in herſelt, the is a very good fort 
ct woman.” 

Well, my dear,” cries Booth, I may have been 
deceived, and I heartily hope I am ſo; but in cates 
of this nature it is always good to be on the ſureſt 


* fide : for, as Congreve ſays, 


© The wile tco je dlous are: Fools too ſecure.” 
Here Amelia burſt into tears, upon which Booth 


immediately caught her in his arms, and endeavour- 
ed to comfort her. Paſſion, however, for a while ob- 
nructed her ſpeech, and at lait the cried. “ O Mr 
Booth, can [ bear to hear the word jealouſy from 
* your mouth :? 


* LY * - * 


* Why, my love,” faid Booth, will you fo fatally 
milunderitand my meaning? how often ſhall I pro- 
teſt that it is not of you, but of him that I was jea- 
lous. If you could look into my breaſt, and there 
read all the mo!t ſecret thoughts of my heart, you 
would not fee one faint idea to your dithonour.” 

I don't nuſunderitand you, my dear,” ſaid the, 
ſo much as | am afraid you mitunderitand your- 
ſelf. What is it you fear ?—you mention not force, 
but ſnares. Is not this to contels at leaſt, that you 
have ſome doubt of my undertanding ? do you then 

really imagine me ſo weak as to be cheated of m 
virtue? ain I to be deceived into an affection for a 
man, before [ perceive the leuſt inward hint of my 
dinger? no, Mr Booth, belicve me, a woman muſt 
be a fool indeed, who can have in earne{t ſuch an 
excuſe for her actions. I have not, I think, any 
very high opinion of my judgment: but fo fur [ 
(hall rely upon it, that no man breathing could 
+ bare 
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* hive any ſuch deſigns as you have apprehended, 
© without my immediately ſeeing them; and how [ 
* ſhould then act, I hope my whole conduct to you 
* hath ſufficiently declared.” 
Well, my dear,” cries Booth, I beg you will 
mention it no more, if poſſible forget it. I hope, 
__ © nay, U believe, I have been in the wrong; pray for- 
give me.” 
I will, I do forgive yon, my dear, ſaid ſhe, * it 
forgiveneſs be a proper word for one whom you 
have rather made miſerable than angry; but let me 
entreat you to banith for ever all ſuch tulpicions from 
your mind. I hope Mrs Elliſon hath not diſcovered 
the real cauſe of your paſſion; but, poor wonun, it 
ſhe had, I am convinced it would go no farther. 
Oh! Heavens! I would not for the world it ſhould 
reach his Lordſhip's ears. You woull lo the belt 
friend that ever man had. Nay, I would not for 
his own fake, poor man! for I really believe it 
would affect him greatly, and I muſt, I cannot help 
having an efteem for ſo much goodneſs. An eſteem 
* which by this dear hand,” ſaid the, taking Booth's 
hand, and killing it, no man alive hall ever obtain 
by making love to me.” 

Booth caught her in his arms, and tenderly em- 
braced her. After which the reconciliation ſohn be- 
came complete; and Booth in the conrempl...ion of 
his happineſs entirely buried all his jealous thoughts, 
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A chafter in wich there is much learning. 
HE next morning, whilit Booth was gone to 
take his morning-walk, Amelia went down 
into Mrs Elliſon's apartment, where, though the was 
received with great civility, yet the found that lady 
was not at all pleaſed with Mr Booth; and by foine 
hints which dropped from her in converſation, Amelia 
very greatly apprehended that Mrs Elliton had too 
much ſuſpicion of her hutband's real uncaſinels. For 
that lady declared very openly, the could not help 
perceiving what ſort of man Mr Booth was; and 
5 theugh L have the greate regard for you, Malam, 
in 
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in the world,” ſaid ſne, yet I think myſelf in ho- 


nour obliged not to impoſe on bis Lordſhip, who, I 
know very well, hath conceived his greateſt liking 
to the Captain on my telling him that he was the 
beit huſband in the world.” 

Amelia's fears gave her much diſturbance, and 
when her huſband returned, the acquainted him with 
them; npon which occaſion, as it was natural, ſhe 
reſumed a little the topic of their former diſcourſe; 
nur could ſhe help caſting, though in very gentle 
terms, ſome flight blame on Bocth, for having enter- 
tained a ſuſpicion, which, ſhe faid, might in its con- 
ſequence very poilibly prove their ruin, and occaitoa 
the lols of his Lordſhip's friendſhip. 

Booth became highly affected with what his wife 
ſaid, and the more as he had jult received a note from 
Cclonel James, informing him, that the Colonel had 
heard of a vacant company in the regiment which 
Both had mentioned to him, and that he had been 
with his Lordſhip about it, who had promiled to uſe 
his utmott intereit to obtain him the command. 

The poor man now exprefied the utmoſt concern 
for his yeſterday's behaviour; faid, He believed the 
devil had taken pofizſion of him, and concluded with 
ery ing out, Sure I was born, my deareſt creature, 
to be your torment.” 

Arneliz no ſooner faw her huſband's diſtreſs, than 
| ſhe inſtantly forbore whatever night ſeem likely to 
aggravate it, and applied herſelf, with all her power, 
to comfort him. It you will give me leave to oller 
my advice, my deareſt fon!,” ſaid the, I think all 
micht yet be remedied, I think you know me too 
weil, to tuipect that the deſire of diverſion thould 
induce me to mention what lan now going to 
propoſe. Ani in that confidence, I will atk you to 
let we accept my Lord's and Mrs Flliior's offer, 
and go to the inntgucrade, No matter how little 
while I Ray there: if you defire it, Iwill not be an 
hour from vou. I cag make an hundred cxcutles 
to come home, or tell a real truth, and it I am 
tired with the place. The bare going will cure 
every thing,” 
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Amelia had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than Booth 
immediately approved her advice, and readily gave 
his conſent. He could not however help faying, I hat 
the thorter her ſtay was there, the more agreeable it 
would be to him: for you know, my dear, ſaid he, 
* I would never willingly be a moment out of your 
* fight,” 

In the afternoon Amelia ſent to invite Mis Elliſon 
to a diſh of tea; and Booth undertook to laugh of 
all that had pailed yeſterday, in which attempt, the 
abundant good-humour of that lady gave him great 
hopes of ſucceſs. | 

Mrs Bennet came that afternoon to make a viſit, 
and was almolt an hour with Booth and Amelia, be- 
fore the entry of Mrs Elliſon. 

Mr Booth had hitherto rather diſliked this young 
laly, and had wondered at the pleaſure which Ames 
lia declared the took in her company. This atter- 
noon, however, he changed his opinion, and liked her 
almoit as much as his wife had done. She did indeed 
behave at this time with more than ordinary gaiety ; 
and good-humour gave a glow to her countenance 
that ſet off her features, which were very pretty, to 
the belt advantage, and leſſened the deudneſs that had 
uiually appeared in her complexion. 

Burt it Booth was now pleaied with Mrs Bennet, 
Amelia was ſtill more pleaſed with her than ever : 
for when their diſcourſe turned on love, Amelia 
diſcovered that her new friend had all the ſame fen- 
timents on that ſubjet with herſelf. In the courſe 
of their converſation, Booth give Mrs Bennet a hint 
of withing her a good bites, upon which both the 
ladies declaimed agunit fecond marriages with equal 
vehemence. 

Upon this occaſion, Booth and his wife diſcovered 
a talent in their viſitant, to which they had been be- 
fore entirely ſtrangers, and for which they both 
greatly admired her ; and this was, that the lady was 
a good ſcholar, in which indeed the had the advan- 
tage of poor Amelia, whoſe reading was confined to 
Englith plays, and poetry; beſides which, I think, 
ſhe had converſed only with the divinity of the — 
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and learned Dr Barrow, and with the hiſtories of the 
excellent Bithop Burnet. 

Amelia delivered herſelf on the ſubje& of ſecond 
marriages vith much eloquence and great good ſenie; 
but when Mrs Bennet came to give her opinion, the 
ſpoke in the following manner: * I ſhall not enter in- 
to the queſtion concerning the I:gality of bigamy. 
Our laws certainly allow it, and jo, I think, doth 
our religion, We ar2 now debating only oa the 
decency of it; and in this light, 3 own wylclt as 
ſtrenuous an advocate againſt it, as any Roman ma- 
tron would have been in thoſe ages of the common- 
wealth, when it was held to be infamous. For my 
own part, how creat a paradox ſoever my opinion 
may ſeem, I tfol:-mnly dectare, I fee bur little dif- 
ference between having two huſbands at one time, 
and at ſeveral times; and of this I am very conli- 
dent, that the {ame degree of love for a firſt huſ- 
band, which preſerves 2 woraan in the one caſe, will 
preſerve her in the other, "There is one argument, 
which i icarce know how to deliver before you, Sir; 
but—if a woman bath lived with her firſt huſband 
without having children, I think it unpardonable in 
her to carry varrenneis into a ſecond family. On 
the contrary, ii ſhe hath children by her firſt huſ- 
band, to give them a ſecond father is ſtill more 
unp:rdonable,” 

But ſappcle, Madam,” cries Booth, interrupting 
ber, with a ſinile, © ſhe ſhould have had children by 
her firſt huſband, and have loſt them.” 

* That is a caſe,” aafwered ſhe, with a ſigh, 
” which I did not detire to think of, and, I muſt own 
it, the moſt favourable light in which a ſecond 
marriage can be ſeen. But the ſcriptures, as Pe- 
* trarch obſerves, rather ſuffer them than commend 
them; and St Jerom {perks againſt them with the 
© utmoit bitternels.” I remember, cries Booth, 
(who was willing either to ſhew his learning, or to 
draw out the lady's), © a very wiſe law of Charondas 
* the famous lawgiver of Thurium, by which men, 
* who married a ſecond time, were removed from all 
public councils : for it was ſcarce reaſonable to ſup- 
| | pole, 
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poſe, that he who was ſo great a fool in his own 
tamily, ſhould be wiſe in public affairs. And 
though ſecond marriages were permitted among the 
Rom ins, yet they were at the fame time diſcou- 
raged ; and thoſe Rom:m widows who refuſed them 
were held in high eſteem, and honoured with what 
Valerius Maximus calls the Corona Pudicitiæ. In 
the noble family of Camilli, there was not, in many 
ages, a ſingle inſtance of this, which Martial calls 
adultery : 
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Que toties nubit, nin nabit ; adultera lege oft. 


* True, Sir,“ ſays Mrs Bennet, and Virgil calls 
this a violation of chaſtity, and makes Dido ſpeak 
* of it with the utmoſt deteſbition: | 


Sed mihi vel tellus aptem prius ima dehiſcat ; 

* Vel Pater omnipctens adivat me fulmine ad uml rat, 
* Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemgae profundom, 

* Ante, pudor, guam te ciols, aut tua jura reſalte. 
Ille meos, primum qui me fibi junxit, amores, 


Alle habeat ſemper ſecum, fervetque ſepulchro.” 


She repeated theſe lines with fo ſtrong an empha- 
ſis, that the almoſt frightezed Amelia out of her wits, 
and not a little ſtat; zered Booth, who wis himſelf no 
contemptible ſcholar Ile expreſſed great ad nir tion 
of the lady's learning; upon which the ſaid, it was all 
the fortune given her by her father, all the dower 
left her by her huſband; * and aneti nas, fail the, 
© I am inclined to think 1 enjoy more pleature irom it, 
than if they had beſtowed on me whot ih world 
© would in generale gore valn She then 
took occaſion, from the ſurpriſe which iv07h hat at- 
f:&24 to conceive at her repeatin> ! tin with oo 9d 
a grace, to comment dn that gre: abr y (tor fo 
ſhe termed it) of excluding Wen from learning; 
for which they were equally eliſied then men, 
and in which ſo many nad inade o notable t pro- 
ficiency ; for a proof of which, ihe imer ione d todam 


Dacier, and many others, 
Tf 


Though how Con h and Amel onttvardt) con- 
curred with her fentiments, it may be a qucilion whe- 
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ther they did not aſſent rather out of — — 
than from their real judgment. 


E 


Centaining ſime unacetuntal le behavicur in Mrs Elliſon. 


RS Elliſon made her entrance at the end of 

the preceding diſcourſe. At her firſt appear- 
ance the put on an unuſual degree of formality and re- 
ſerve ; but when Amelia had acquminted her that the 
deligned to accept the favour intended her, the foon 
began to alter the gravity of her muſcles, and pre- 
ſently fell in with that ridicule which Footh thought 
proper to throw on kis yetterday's behaviour. 

The converfation now became very lively and plea- 

fant ; in which Eoeth having mentioned the diſeourſe 
that paſſed in the laſt chapter, and having greatly 
complimented Mrs Bennet's ſpeech on that occation, 
Mrs Elliſon, who was as ſtrenuous an advocate on the 
other fide, began to rally that lady extremely, de- 
claring it was a certain ſign the intended to marry 
again ſoon. * Married ladies,“ cries ſhe, I believe, 
ſometimes think themſelves in earneſt in ſuch de- 
clarations, though they are oftner perhaps meant as 
compliments to their huſbands; but when wins 
exclaim loudly againſt ſecond marriazes, I would 
always lay a Wager, thai the man, it not the wed- 
ding-day, i is abſolutely fixed on.” 
Mrs Pennet made very little auer: this ſarcaſm, 
Indeed ſhe had ſcarce opened her lips from the une 
of Mrs Elliſon's coming into the roo, ind had vrown 
particularly grave at the mention ©! te mull nerade, 
Ameli:: nnpated this to her being er ont of the par- 
ty, a matter which is often no fin! mortihention to 
human pride, and, in a whiſper, aiked Mrs Elliſon, if 
ſhe could not procure a third ticket; to which the re- 
ceived an abſolute negntive, 

During the whole ome of Mrs Pennet's ſtay, which 
was above an hour aſtcr „rds, fie * perſectly 
ſilent, and looked extremely melancholy. This in de 
Amelia very uneaſy, as the concluded fhe had gucſſed 
the cauſe of her vexation. In which opinion ite was 
1 the 
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the more confirmed from certain looks of no very 
pleaſant kind, which Mrs Bennet now and then caſt 
on Mrs Ellifon, and the more than ordinary concern 
that appeared in the former lady's countenance, when- 
ever the maſquerade was mentioned, and which unſor- 
tunately was the principal topic of their diſcourlie ; 
for Mrs Elliſon gave a very elaborate deſcription of 
the extreme beauty of the place, and elegance of the 
diverſion. 

When Mrs Bennet was departed, Amelia could not 
help again ſoliciting Mrs Elliſon for another ticket, 
declaring, ihe was certain Mrs, Bennet had a great in- 
clination to go with them; but Mrs Elliſon again ex- 
culed herſelt from afking it of his Lordikip ; Heſides, 
Madam, fays ſhe, if I would go thither wich Mrs 
* Bennet, which, I own to you, f don't chuſe, as ſhe 
is 2 perſon whom x2 bady tna, I very much doubt 
© whether the herſelt would like it; for ſhe is a wo- 
* man of a very nnaccountable turn. All her delight 
* lics in books; und, as for public diverſions, I have 
© heard her ciren declare her abhorrence of them.” 

What then,” ſaid Amelia, could occaſion all that 
© gravity from the moment the maſquerade was men- 
© tioned ?” 

„As to that,” anſwered the other, there is no 
© guelimg. You have ſeen her altogether as grave 
* before now. She hath had theſe fits of gravity at 
times cver ſince the death of her huſband.” 

Poor crew ure !* cries Amelia, © I heartily pity her. 
For the mult certainly ſuffer a great deal on. theſe 
occaſtons. I declare I have taken a ſtrange fancy 
to her.” | 

Perhaps you would not like her ſo well, if you 
knew her thoroughly,” anſwered Mrs Elliſon. She 
is, upon the whole, but of a whimſical temper; and 
if yon will take my opinion, you ſhould not culti- 
vate too much intimacy with her. I know you will 
never mention what I fry: but ſhe is like ſome 
pictures which pleaſe beſt at a diſtance. 

Amelia did not ſeem to ag with theſe ſentiment 
and ſhe greatly inpurtuned Mrs Elliſon to be more 
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explicit; but to no purpoſe; ſhe continued to give 
only dark hints to Mrs Bennet's diſadvantage; and, 
if ever ſhe let drop ſomething a little too harth, ſhe 
failed not immediately to contradict herielf, by throw- 
ing ſoine gentle com:nendations into the other ſcale ; 
fo that her conduct appeared utterly unaccountable to 
Amelia, and, upon the whole, the knew not whether 
to conclude Mrs Elliton to be a friend or enemy to 
Mrs Bennet. Hey 

Duriag this latter converſation, Booth was not in 
the room; for he had been ſummoned down ſtairs by 
the lerjeant, who c:me to him with news from Mur- 
phy, whom he hl met that evening, and who aſſured 
the ſericant, that it he was defirous of recovering the 
debt, and which he had before pretended to — 
on Booth, he might ſhortly have an opportunity: for 
that there was to be a very ſtrong petition to the 
board, ne next time they fat. Murphy faid further, 
that he need not fear having his money; for that to 
his certain &..owledge che Captain had ſeveral things of 

reat value, and even his children had gold-watches. 

This greatly alarmed Booth, and ſtill more, when 
the terjeruc reported to him from Murphy, that all 
th-'c 1!.'nys had been ſeen in his poſſeſſion within a day 
att alt. He now plainly perceived, as he thought, that 
Mu ny hinſelt, or one of his emilfaries, had been 
the inppcied madinan; and he now very well ac- 
count to himſelt in his own mind, for all that had 
happe.-.', conceiving that the deſign was to examine 
into ihe ats of his efeas, and to try whether it was 
worth his creditors while to plunder him by law. 

At his return to his apartment, he communicated 
what he kad heard to Amelia and Mrs Elliſon, not 
dig iüng his apprehenſions of the enemy's inten- 
tious; but Mrs Elliſon endeavoured to laugh him 
out of his fears, calling him funt-hearted, and aſ- 
ſuring him he might depend on her lawyer.— Til 
yen kear from him,” fad ſhe, © you may ret entire» 
ly contented; for take my word for it, no danger 
© can happen to you, of which you will not be timely 
« appriſed by him. And as ſor the fellow that had 
* the impudence to come into your room, if he was 

| * ſent 
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* ſent on ſuch an errand as you mention, I heartily wiſh 
© I had been at home; I would have ſecured him ſafe 
* with a conſtable, and have carried him directly be- 
fore Juſtice Thraſher. I know the jultice is an ene- 
* my to bailiifs on his own account.” 

This heartening ſpeech a little rouſed the courage 
of Booth, and ſomewhat comforted Amelia, though 
the ſpirits of both had been too much hurried, to 
ſulfer them either to give or receive much entertain- 
ment that evening; which Mrs Elliion perceiving, 
ſoon took her leave, and left this unhappy couple to 
ſeek relief from fleep, that powerful friend to the di- 
ſtreſſed, though, like other powerful friends, he is not 
always ready to give his aſſiſtance to thoſe who want 


CHA P. E. 
Containing a very ſtrange incident. 


HEN the huſband and wife were alone, they 
again talked over the news which the Serjeant 
bad brought; on which o:caſion, Amelia did all the 
could to conceal her own fears, and to quiet tho'e of 
her huſband. At laſt ſhe turned the convertation to 
another ſuhject, and poor Mrs Bennet was broughs 
on the carpet. I ſhould be ſorry,” cries Amelia, to 
find I had conceived an affetion for a bad woman; 
and yet [| begin to fear Mrs Eliifon knows ſome- 
thing of her more than ſhe cares to diſcover ; why 
elſe ſhould ſhe be unwilling to be feen with her in 
public? beſides, IJ have obſerved that Mrs Ellifon hath 


deen always backward to introduce her to me, nor 


* would ever bring her to my apartment, though I 
have often defired her. Nay, the hath given me 
* frequent hints not to cultivate the acquaintance. 
What do you think, my dear ?—l ſhould be very 
* ſorry to contract an intimacy with a wicked per- 
* ſon.” 

* Nay, my dear,” cries Booth, I know no more 
of her, nor indeed hardly ſo much as yourſelf. But 
this I think, that if Mrs Elliſon knows any reaſon 
© why the ſhould not have introduced Mrs Bennet in- 
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te your company, ſhe was very much in the wrong 
in introducing her into it,” . 
In diſcourics of this kind they paſſed the remainder 
of the evening. In the morning Booth role early, 
and going down ſtairs received from little Betty a 
ſealed note, which contained the following words: 


* Reware, beware, beware, 
For I apprehend a dreadful ſnare 
« Is laid for virtnons innocence, | 


* Under a friend's falſe pretence.” 


Booth immediately enquired of the girl who brought 
this note, and was told it came by a chairman, who» 
having delivered it, departed without ſaying a word - 

He was extremely ſtaggered at what he read, and 
preſently referred the Wh to the ſame affair on 
which he had received thoſe hints from Atkinfon the 
preceding evening; but when he came to conſider 
the words more maturely, he could not fo well re- 
concile the two lalt lines of this poetical epiſtle, if it 
may be fo called, with any danger which the law 
gate himreaſon to apprehend. Mr Murphy and his 
gung COU not weil be Laid to attack his innocence or 
virtue; nor did they attack him under any colour or 
pretence of friendſhip. 

After much deliberation on this matter, a very 
ſtrange ſux icion came into his head; and this was, 
that he was betrayed by Mrs Elliſon. He had for 
ſome time conceived no very high opinion of that 
gentlewoman, and he now began to ſuſpect that ſhe 
was bribed to betray him. By this means he thought 
he could beſt account for the ſtrange appearance of 
the ſuppoked madman. And when this conceit once 
had birth in his mind, ſevexal circumſtances nouriſh- 
ed and improved it. Among theſe were her jocoſe 
behaviour and raillery on that occaſion, and her at- 
tempt to ridicule his fears from the meſſage which 
the Serjeant had brought him. 

This ſuſpicion was indeed ſterous, and not at 
all warranted by, or even conſiſtent with the character 
and whole behaviour of Mrs Elliion; but it was the 
ealy ane which at that time ſuggeſted itſelf to his 


mind; and however blameable it might be, it was 

certainly not unnatural in him to entertain it; for ſo 

t a torment is anxiety to the human mind, that 

we always endeavour to relieve ourſelves from it, by 

eſſes however doubtful or uncertain ; on all which 

occaſions diſlike and hatred are the ſureſt guides to 
lead our ſuſpicion to its object. 

When Amelia role to breakfaſt, Booth produced the 
note which he had received, ſaying, My dear, you 
© have ſo often blamed me for keeping ſecrets from 
* you, and I have ſo often indeed endeavoured to con- 
* ceal ſecrets of this kind from you with ſuch ill ſuc- 
* ceſs, that I think I ſhall never more attempt it.“ 
Amelia read the letter haſtily, and ſeemed not a little 
diſcompoſed; then turning to Booth with a very dii-- 
eonſolate countenance, ſhe ſaid, Sure Fortune takes 
* a delight in terrifying us! what can be the mean- 
ing of this?'—Then fixing her eyes attentively on 
the paper, ſhe peruſed it for ſome time, till Booth 
cried, © How is it poſſible, my Emily, you can read 
* ſuch ſtuff patiently ! the verfes are certainly as bad 
as ever were written.” I was trying, my dear,” 
anſwered ſhe, © to recolle& the hand; tor I will take 
my oath, I have ſeen it before, and that very lately.“ 
And ſuddeuly ſhe cried out with great emotion, I re- 
member it perfectly now! It is Mrs Bennet's hand. 
* Mrs Elliſon ſhewed me a letter from her but a di 
* or two ago. It is a very remarkable hand, and I 
am poſitive it is her's.” 

If ir be her's, cries Booth, * what can fire poſſibly 
© mean by the latter part of her cantion ? ſure Mrs 
+ Ellifon hath no intention to betray us.” 

I know not what ſhe means,” anſwered Amelia, 
© but I am reſolved to know immediately; for I am 
© certain of the hand. By the greatelt luck in the 
* world, ſhe told me yeſterday where her lodgings 
* were, when ſhe preſſed me exceedingly to come and 
© ſee her. She lives but a very few doors from us, 
and I will go to her this moment.” 

Booth made not the leaſt objection to his wife's de- 
Sgn. His curioſity was indeed as great as her's, and 
ſe was his impatience to fatisfy it, tho' he mentioned 
A”; B b 3 not 
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not this his impatience to Amelia; and perhaps it had. 
been well for him if he had. 

Amelia therefore preſently equipped herſelf in her 
walking dreſs, and leaving her children to the care of 
her huſband, made all poſhible haſte to Mrs Bennet's 


Amelia waited near five minutes at Mrs Bennet's 
door, before any one came to open it; at length a 
maid-ſervant appeared, who being atſked if Mrs Ben- 
net was at home, anſwered, with ſome confuſion in her 
countenance, that ſhe did not know, but, Madam, 
faid ſhe, * if you will ſend up your name, I * 
* and ſee.” Amelia then told her name, and the 
wench, after ſtaying a conſiderable time, returned and 
acquainted her, that Mrs Bennet was at home. She 
was then uthered into a parlour, and told that the 
lady would wait on her preſently. 

In. this parlour Amelia cooled her heels, as the 
phraſe is, near a quarter of an hour. She ſeemed in- 
deed, at this time, in the miſerable ſituation of one of 
thoſe poor wretches, who make their morning-vilits 
to the great, to ſolicit favours, or perhaps to ſolicit 
the payment of a debt: for both are alike treated as 
beggars, and the latter ſometimes conſidered as the 
more troubleſome beggars of the two. 

During her ſtay here, Amelia obferved the houſe to 
be in great confuſion; a great buſtle was heard above 
urs, and the maid ran up and down ſeveral times in 
2 great hurry. 

At length Mrs Bennet herſelf came in. She was 
greatly difordered in her looks, and had, as the wo- 
men call it, huddled on her cloaths in much haſte ; 
for in truth, fhe was in bed when Amelia firit came. 
Of rhis fact ſhe informed her, as the only apology ihe 
eould make fer having cauſed her to wait ſo long for 
her company. | 

Amelia very readily accepted her apology, but aſk- 
ed her with a fmile, if theſe early hours were uſual 
with her. Mrs Bennet turned as red as ſcarlet at the 
queſtion, and antwered, No indeed, dear Madam. I 
am, for the moſt part, a very early riſer ; but I hap- 
« pened acculentally te fit up very late laſt night. 

Ian 
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I am ſure I had little expectation of your intending” 


* fuch a favour this morning. 

Amelia, looking very ſtedfaſtly at her, faid: © Is it 
poſſible, Madam, you fhould think ſuch a note as 
this would raiſe no curiofity in me? She then gave 
her the note, aſking her, if the did not know the hand. 

Mrs Bennet appeared in the utmoſt ſurpriſe and 
confuſion at this inſtant. Indeed, if Amelia had con- 
ceived but the lighteſt ſuſpicion before, the behaviour 
of the lady would have been a ſufficient confirmation 
to her of the truth. She waited not therefore for an 
anſwer; wiich, indeed, the other ſeemed in no haſte 
to give; but conjured her, in the moſt earneſt manner, 
to explain tu her the meaning of fo extraordinary an 
act of friendthip: © For fo,” faid the, * I eſteem it; 
being convinced you mult have ſufficient reaſon for 
the warnins you have given me.” | 

Mrs Bennet, after ſome heſitation, anſwered ; © 1 
© need not, I believe, tell you how much I am ſur- 
« priſed at what you have ſhewn me; and the chief 
* reaſon of my ſurpriſe is, how you came to diſcover 
my hand. Sure, Madam, you have not thewn it to 
Mrs Elliſon.” | 

Amelia declared ſhe had not; but defired ſhe would 
queſtion her no farther. * What ſignifies how I dif- 
* covered it, fince your hand it certainly is?” 

* I own it is,“ cries Mrs Bennet, recovering her 
fpirits, and fince you. have not ſhewn it to that wo- 
man, [amfatisfied. I begin to gueſs now whence you 
might have your information; but no matter, I with 
I had never done any thing of which I ought to be 
more aſhamed.—No one can, I think, juſtly ac- 
© cuſe me of a crime on that account; and I thank 
Heaven, my ſhame will never be directed by the 
« falſe opinion of the world.—Perhaps it was wron 
to ſhew my letter; but when I conſider all circum- 
* ſtances, I can forgive it.“ 

Since you have gueſſed the truth,” faid Amelia, 
I am not obliged to deny it. She indeed, ſhewed 
me your letter; but I am ſure you have not the 
* leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of it. On the contrary, 
* your behaviour on fo melancholy an occaſion was 

| * highly 
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* highly praiſe-worthy; and your bearing up under 
* ſuch aflictions, as the loſs of a huſband in ſo dread- 
ful a ſi tuation, was truly great and heroical.” 

© So Mrs Elliſon then hath ſhewn you my letter?“ 
cries Mrs Bennet eagerly. 

Why, did not you gueſs it yourſelf ?* anſwered. 
Amelia, otherwiſe I am ſure I have betrayed my ho- 
* nour in mentioning it. I hope you have not drawn 
me inadvertently into any breach of my promiſe. 
Did you not aſſert, and that with an abſolute cer- 
* tainty, that you knew ſhe had ſhewn me your letter, 
and that you was not angry with her for ſo doing? 

l I am fo confuſed,” replied Mrs Bennet, that I 
* ſcarce know what I ſay; yes, yes, I remember I did. 
* ſay ſo——1 with I had no greater reaſon to be an- 
* gry with her than that.” 

For Heaven's fake,” cries Amelia, do not delay 


my requeſt any longer? what you ſay now greatly 


© increaſes my curioſity; and my mind will be on the 
rack till you diſcover your whole meaning: for I am 
* moreand more convinced, .that ſomething of the ut- 
© moſt importance was the purport of your meſſage.” 

Of the utmoſt importance, indeed,” cries Mrs 
Bennet, at leaſt you will own my apprehenſions were 
* ſufficiently well founded—O gracious Heaven, how 
* happy ſhall J think mylelf, if I ſhould have proved 
* your preſervation ! I will indeed explain my mean- 
* mg; but in order to diſcloſe all my fears in their 
juſt colours, I muſt unfold my whole hiſtory to you. 
Can you have patience, Madam, to liſten to the ſtory 
ot the molt unfortunate of women?“ 

Amelia afſured her of the higheſt attention ; and 
Mrs Bennet ſoon after began to relate what is written 
in the ſeventh book of thus hiſtory. 
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RS Bennet having falened the door, and both, 
the ladies having taken their places, the once 
or twice offered to ſpeak, when pathon ſtopt her ut · 
terance; and after a minute's ſilence, ſhe burſt into a 
flood of tears. Upon which, Amelia expreſſing the 
utmoſt tenderneſs for her, as well by her look as bx 
her accent; cried, — What can be the reaſon, dear 
Madam, of all this emotion? O Mrs Booth, an- 
Sweral the, — * I find I have undertaken what i am not 
able to perform---You would nat wonder at my emo- 
tion, it you knew you had an adultereſs and a mur- 
derer now ſanding before you.” 

Amelia turned as pale as death at theſe words, which 
Mrs Bennet obferving, collected all the force the was 
able, and a littlc compoſing her countcnance, cried, 
I ſee, Madam, I have terrified you with ſuch dread - 
* ful words; but I hope you will not think me guilty 
aol theſe CFUNES in the blackeſt degree. Guilty!“ 
— Amelia. O Heavens!“ I believe indeed your 

candour, continued Mrs Bennet, © will be readier 
© to acquit me than I am to acquit myſcli---Indiſcre- 
tion, at leaſt, the higheſt, moſt unpardonable indif- 
«* cretion, | ſhall always lay to my own charge; and 
when I reflect on the fatal canſequences, I can 
never, never forgive myſelf.” Here the again 
to lament in fo. bitter a manner, that Amelia 
voured, as much as ſhe could (for he was herſelf 


greatiy ſhocked) ta ſooth and comfart her ; 2 
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her, that if indiſcretion was her higheſt crime, the un- 
happy conſequence made her rather an unfortunate 
than a guilty perſon ; and concluded by faying,—* In- 
* deed, Madam, you have raited my curiofity to the 
* higheſt pitch, and I beg you will proceed with your 
* ſtory.” 

Mrs Bennet then ſeemed a ſecond time going to 
begin her relation, when the cried out, I would, if 
p flible, tire you with no more of my unfortunare life 
© than juſt with that part which leads to a cataſtrophe, 
© in which I think you may yourſelf be intereſted ; but 
I proteſt I am at a loſs where to begin.” 
+. © Begin wherever you pleaſe, dear Madam,” cries 
Amelia; but I beg you will conſider my impa- 
* tience.” I do conſider it,” anſwered Mrs Bennet; 
and therefore would begin with that part of my ſtory 
* which leads directly to what concerns yourſelf : for 
* how, indeed, ſhould my life produce any thing 
* worthy your notice ?*—-* Do not ſay ſo, Madam, 
cries Amelia. I affure you I have long ſuſpected 
* there were ſome very remarkable incidents in your 
* life, and have only wanted an opportunity to impart 
* to you my deſire of hearing them : I beg therefore 
* you would make no more apologizes.'----—* I wilt 
not, Madam, cries Mrs Bennet, and yet I would 
© avoid any thing trivial; though, indeed, in ſtories. 
* of diſtreſs, eſpecially where love is concerned, many 
* little incidents may appear trivial to thoſe who have 
never felt the paſſion, which to delicate minds are 
the moſt intereſting part of the whole.'— Nay, 
0 _ dear Madam,” cries Amelia, this is all pre- 

ace.” | 

Well, Madam,” anfwered Mrs Bennet, I will 

* conſider your impatience.” She then rallied all her 
ſpirits in the beſt manner ſhe could, and began as is 
written in the next chapter. | 

And here polltbly the reader will blame Mrs Ben- 
net for taking her ſtory ſo far back, and relating fo 
much of her life in which Amelia had no concern; but 

min truth, ſhe was defirous of inculcating a good opinion 
of herſelf, from recounting thoſe tranſactions where 
ker conduct was unexceptionable, before ſhe came to 
ue more dangerous and ſuſpicious parts of her charac- 
a N der. 
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ter. This I really ſuppoſe to have been her inten- 
tion: for to ſacrifice the tirae and patience of Amelia at 
ſach a ſeaſon, to the mere love of talking of herſelf, 
would have been as unpardonable in her, as the bear- 
ing it was in Amelia a proof of the molt perie&t good» 
breeding. | 


CHAP. I 
The beginning of Mr: Bennet's hiſtory. 


* } WAS the younger of two daughters of a clergy- 
man in Eſſex; of one in whoſe praiſe, if I ſhould 
* iadulge my fond heart in ſpenking, I think my in- 
vention could not outgo the reality. He was indeed 
« well worthy of the cloth he wore; and that, I think, 
is the higheſt character a man can obtain. 

* During the firſt part of my lite, even till I reached 
© my fixtecnth y-ar, I can recolle& nothing to relate 
to you. All was one long ſerene diy; in looking 
© back upon which, as when we caſt our eyes ou a 
calm fea, no object ariſes to my view; all appears 
one ſcene of happineis and tranquillity. 

On the duy, then, when I became fixteen year 
old, muſt i begin my hiſtory; for on chat day I 
firſt taſted the bitterneſs of forrow, 
My father, beſides thoſe pretcribed by our reli- 
gion, kepi five feltivalsevecy year. Theſe were on lis 
wed 1ing-day, and on the birth-day of cach of his 
little family: on theſe occaſions he uſed to invite 
two oi three neighbours to his houſe, ani to in-lalge 
himtelf, as he faid, in great exceſs: for ſo he called 
driaking a pint of very ſmall punch; ud, indeed. 
it might appear exceſs to me who on other Jays 
rarely taited any liquor iro wzer than ſmall beer, 
* Upon my uatfortuna-- birth-day, then, when we 
were all in a high degree of nirth, my mocher ha- 
ving left the ron aticr dinner, and [trying away 
pretty long, my fu her ſent me to te for her. I 
went according to his orders hut though ! ſerrched 
the whole houſe, au called aiter her without doors, 
© I could neither ice nor hear her, I was a little 
* alarmedat this (though far from ſuſpecting any great 
* miſchief had befallen her), and ran back to acquaint 
5 
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my father, who anſwered coolly, (for he was a man 
of the calmeſt temper,) Very well, my dear, I 


% ſuppoſe ſhe is not gone far, and will be here imme- 
% qdately.” Half an hour or more paſt after this, 
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when, the not returning, my father hiraſelf ex- 
preſſed ſome ſurpriſe at her ſtay; declaring, it muſt 
be ſorae matter ct importance which could detain her 
at that time from her company. His ſurpriſe now 
increafed every minute; and he began to grow un- 
ealy, and to ſhew ſufficient ſymptoms in his counte- 
nance of what he felt within. He them diſpatched 
the ſervant maid to enquire after her miſtreſs in the 
pariſh; but waited not her return; for ſhe was 
ſcarce gone out of doors, before he hegged leave of 
his gueſts to go himſelf on the fame errand. The 
company now broke up, and attended my father, 
all endeavouring to give him hopes that no miſchief 
had happened. They ſearched the whole parith ; 
but in vain: they could neither ſee my mother, nor 
hear any news of her. My father returned home in 
a ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction. His friends in 
vain attempted to adminitter either advice or com- 
fort; he threw himſclf on the floor in the noit bitter 
nies of deſpair. 

« Whilſt he lay in this condition, my ſiſter and my- 
ſelf lying by him, all equally, I believe, and com- 
pletely miferable, our old ivr-3nt maid came into 
the room, and cried out, her r1:i:d miſgave her, that 
ſhe knew where her mittre(s v Upon theſe words, 
my father iprung from the floor, and aſked her 
eagerly, v here? Hut oh! Mrs Bœoth, how can 
I geicribe the particulars of a ſcene to you, di re- 
membrance of which chills my blood with horror, 
and which the agonies of my mind, when it paſt, 
made all a ſcene of confun on! The fact then in ſhort 
was this; my mother, who was 2 mo: indulgent 
miſtreſs to one ſervant, which was all we kept, was 
unwilling, I ſuppoſe, to difturb her at her dinner; 
and therefore went herſelf to fill her tea-kettle at a 
well, into which, ſtretching herſelf too far, as we 
imagine, the water then being very low, ſhe fell 
with the tea-kettle in her hand. The miſſing this, 
gave the poor old wretch the firſt hint of her ſuſpi- 
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* cion, which, upon examination, was found to be 
* too well grounded. 

* What we all ſutfered on this occaſion may more 
© ealily be felt than deicribed.' It may indeed, 
anſwered Amelia, and 1 am fo ſenſible of it, that 
unleſs you have a mind to fee me faint belore your 
face, | beg you will order me ſomething; a golas 
* of water, if you pleaſe.” Mrs Bennet immediately 
complied with her friend's requeit; a glals of water 
was brought, and ſome hartſhorn drops intuted into it: 
which Amelia having drunk off, declared the lonnd her- 
ſelf much better; and then Mrs Bennet Proceed: d thus; 
1 will not dwell on a ſcene which 1 fee hath al- 
ready ſo much affected your tender hurt, and which 
is as diſagreeable to me to relate, as it can be to 
you to hear, L will therefore only mention to yon 
the behaviour of my fither on this occheon, which 
was inde:d becoming a philotopher and a Chriitian 
divine. On the day after my mother's funeral. he 
ſent tor my fiitzr and mytclt into his rogta; where, 
after many carettcs, a and every demonſtration of fa- 
therly tenderneSs, às well in {12150 as in w ords, Is 
began to exhort us to bear with patience the great 
calanuty that had befallen us; frying, © That as 
% every human — how terrible fozver, mult 
happen to us by Nivine permillion a: lent, a due 
* ſenſe of our duty to our great Creator, mull teuch 
„us an abtolute fubmitton to his will, Not only re- 
* ”_ but common tenſe muſt teach us this; for 
„% oh! my dear chiliren,” cries he, how vain is all 
cc reſiſtance, all repining! could tcars wah b Ack 
again my angel from the grave, I ſhould dan all 
66 the juices of my body through my eycs ; but ch, 
„ could we fill up that curſed well with our tears, 
* how fruitleſs would be all our forrow !'— I think 
I repeat you his very words: ſor the im reqion they 

made on me is never to be obliterated. —ke then 
proceeved to comfort us with the cheartul thought 
that the lo's was entirely our own, and that my mo- 
ther was gre: atly a gainer by the accident v hich we 
lamented. I have a wite,” cries he, my chil- 
* dren, and yon have a mother now among't che 
„ heavenly choir : how felfith therefore is ail var 
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„ grief! how cruel to her are all our withes !'—l[n 
this manner he talked to us near half an hour, 
though I mult trankly own to you, his arguments 
* had not the unmediate good effect on us which they 
* deſerved : for we retired from him very little the 
better for his exhortations; however, they became 
* every day more and more forcible upon our recol- 
* lection; indeed, they were greatly ſtrengthened by 
his example: for in this, as in all other inſtances, 
he praGtited the doctrines which he taught. From 
this day he never mentioned my mother more, and 
* ſoon aſter recovered his uſual chearfulneſs in public; 
* though I have reaſon to think he paid many a bitter 
* ſigh in private to that remembrance which neither 
* philoſophy nor Chriſtianity could expunge. 

My father's advice, enforced by his example, to- 
gether with the kindneſs of ſome of our friends, aſ- 
lilled by that ableſt of all the mental phyſicians, time, 
in a few months pretty well reſtored my tranquillity, 
when Fortune made a ſecond attack on my quiet. 
My ſiſter, whom I dearly loved, and who as warmly 
returned my affection, had fallen into an ill ſtate of 
health ſome time betore the fatal accident which I 
have related. She was indeed at that time fo much 
better, that we had great hopes of her perfect re- 
covery 3 but the diſorders of her mind on that 
dreadiul occafion ſo affected her body, that the pre- 
ſently relapſed to her former declining ſtate, and 
thence grew continually worie and worſe, till, after 
a decay of near ſeven months, the followed my poor 
mother to the grave, 

I will not tire you, dear Madam, with repetitions 
of grief; I will only mention two obſervations which 
* have occurred to me from reflexions on the two 
* loffs I have mentioned. The firſt is, that a mind 
once violently hurt, grows, as it were, callous to any 
future impreſſions of grief, and is never capable of 
* teeling the ſame pangs a ſecond time. The other 
© obſervation is, that the arrows of fortune, as well 
* as all others, derive their force from the velocity 
* with which they are diſcharged: for when they ap- 
* preach you by flow and perceptible degrees, they 
+ have but very little power to do you milchict. 
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* The truth of theſe obſervations I experienced. not 
only in my own heart, but in the behaviour of my 
father, whoſe philoſophy ſeemed to gain a complcte 
triumph over this latter calamity. 

Our family was now reduced to two; and my ſa- 
ther grew extremely fond of me, as if he had now 


had before been divided. His words intgeec 
fied no leſs: for he daily called me his only daring, 
his whole comfort, his all. He committed the 
charge of his houſe to my care, and gave me the 
name of his little houſe-keeper, an appellation of 
which I was then as proud as any mimiter of ſtate 
can be of his titles. But though I was very in- 
duſtrious in the diſcharge of my occupation, I did 
not, however, negle& my udics, in which I had 
made ſo great a proficiency, that I was become a 
pretty good miltrels of the Latin language, and. 
had made fome progreſs in the Greek. I believe, 
Madam, I have formerly acquainted you, that 
learning was the chief eſtate I inherited of my ſa- 
ther, in which he had inſtructed me from my eur- 
lieſt youth. | 
* The kindneſs of this good man had at lengt! 
wiped off the remembrance of all lodes; and 1, du- 
ring two years, led a life of great tranquillity, I 
think, I might almoſt ſay of perfect happineſs. 
I was now ein the nineteenth year oi ry gage, 
when my father's good fortunz removed us from 
the county of Eilex into Hampthire, where a living 
was conferred on him by one of his old ſchool-tel- 
lows, of twice the value of what he was belore pol- 
ſeſſed of. * 
* His predeceſſor in this new living had died in very 
indifferent circumſtances, and had left behind him 
a widow with two ſmall children. My facher, 
therefore, who, with great economy, had a mo!t 
generous ſoul, bought the whole furniture of the 
parſonage-houſe at a very high price; ſome of it 
indeed he would have wanted; for thomgþ our 
lictle habitation in Eſſex was mot completely fur- 
niſhed, yet it bore no proportion to the largenels. 
of that houſe in which he was now to dwell. 
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His motive, however, to the purchaſe was, I am 
convinced, ſolely generolity ; which appeared ſuf- 
ficiently by the price he gave, and may be farther 
inforceci b y the kindaeis he ſhewed the widow in an- 
other initance: for he aſſigned her an apartment 
for the nie of herſelt and her little family; which, 
he told her, ſhe was welcome to enjoy as long as it 
ae her conveniency. 

* As this widow was very young, and generally 
thought to be tolerably pretty, though I own the 
hal a cait with her eyes which I never liked, my 
father, you may ſuppoſe, acted from a leis noble 
principle than I have hinted : but I mutt in juſtice 
acqu:t him; tor theſe kind offers were made her 
beſore ever he had teen her face; and I have the 
greateſt reaſon to think, that, for a long time after 
he had ſeen her, he beheld her with much indif- 
ference, 

* This at of my father's gave me, when I firſt 
heard it, great ſatisſaction: for may, at leaſt, with 
the modeity of the ancient ph lo:ophers, call myſeli 
a lover of generoſity ; but vchen I became acquaint- 
ed with the widow, 1 was {til} more delighted with 
what my father had done: for though I could not 
agree with thoſe who thought her a contummate 
beavty, I mut allow that the was very fully poſleſ- 
ſel of the power of making herſelf agreeable; and 
this power the exerted with ſo much ſucceſs, with 
ſuch indefatigable induſtry to obiize, that within 
three months ! became 1 in the highelt manner plea- 
ſed with my new acquiintance, and had contracted 

the moſt ſincere friendihip for her. 
* Butif I was fo pleated with the widow, my father 
was by this time enamoured of her. She had in- 
dee:l, by the moſt artful conduct in the world, fo 
inſinuated herſelf into his favour, ſo entirely in- 
fatuared him, that he never ſhewed the leaſt 
marks of chcarfulnefs in her abſence, and could, in 
truth, ſcarce bear that ſhe ſhould ve out of his ſight, 
* She had managed this matter ſo well, (O the is 
the mot artful of women!) my father's heart was 
gone before I ever ſuſpected it was in danger. The 
Jiicovery, you may eulily believe, Macam, was not 
« pleaſing, 
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pleaſing. The name of a mother-in-law founded 
dreadful in my ears, nor could I bear the thought 
of parting again with a ſhare in thoſe dear aſlections, 
of which I had purchaſed the whole by the loſs of 
a beloved mother and filter. 

In the firlt hurry and diſorder of my mind on this 
occaſion, I committed a crime of the higheſt kind 
againſt all the laws of prudence and diſcretion, |[ 
took the young lady herſelf very roundly to taſk, 
treated her deſigns on my father as little better than 
a deſign to commit a theft; and in my paſſion, I 
believe, ſaid the might be athamed to think of mar- 
rying a man old enough to be her grandfather : tor 
ſo in reality he almoſt was. 

* The lady, on this occaſion, acted finely the part 
of a hypocrite. She affected to be highly aflronted 
at my unjuſt ſuſpicions, as ſhe called them, and pro- 
ceeded to ſuch aſſeverations of her innocence, thut 
the almoſt brought me to dilcredit the evidence ot 
my own eyes and ears. 

My father, however, acted much more honelily : 
for he fell the next day into a more violent puition 
with me than I had ever ſeen him in before, and 
aſked me, whether | intended to return his parental 
fondneſs, by aſſuming the right of controlling his 
inclinations ? with more of the like kind, which 
fully convinced me what had paſſed between hin 
and the lady, and how little I had injured her in 
ny ſuſpicions. 

* Hitherto I frankly own my averſion to this match 
had been principally on my own account: for I hal 
no ill opinion of the woman, though I thought 
neither her circumſtances, nor my father's age, pro- 
mited any kind of felicity from ſuch an univa; but 
now | learned tome particulars, which, bad not 
our quarrel become public in the parich, I ſhould, 
perhaps, have never known. In ſhort, I was in- 
formed, that this gentle obligmg creature, as {2 
had at firſt appeared to me, had the fpirit of u tie 
erets, and was by many believed to have broken the 
keart. of her firit huſband. 

The truth of this matter being confirmed to me 


upon examination, I reſolved not to ſuppreſs u. 
* 
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On this occaſion Fortune fezmell to favour me, by 
giving me a ſpeedy opportunity of leeing my father 
alone and in good humour. He now fic! began to 
© open h's intended ur rriage, telling me, that he had 
e formerly had ſome religious objections to bigamy, 
© but he had very fully conſidered the matter, and 
© hal ſatisfied himielf of its legality, He then faith- 
* tally profvſed me, that no fecond marriage thould 
in the leatt impair his affection for me; and con- 
* cinded with the dizheit eulogiums on the goodneſs of 
* the widow, prote ting that it was her virtues and not 
Hey perſon wirn which ke was enamonred. 

* I now fell upon my Knees before him, and bath- 
ing lis hand in my tears, which flowed very plentt- 
a fully lrom my excs, acynainted him with all I had 

* heard; and was ſo very imprudent, I might almolt 
* {ay ſo cruel, to diſcloſe the author of my informa- 
tion. 

* My father heard me without any indication of 
« paſlion; and aniwered coldly, that it there was any 

preof of inch facts, he ſhould decline auy further 
thoughts of tizis mach; But, Child,” fad he, 
„ thongh I am far trom ſuſpecting the truth of whit 
<< you teil me, as far as regards your xnowledye: 1 t 

you know cue inclinativa of the world co fan der.“ 

FHowev.:, betore we parted, he promted ton t a 
proper enquir into what I had told um. bot & 
* your pardon, dar MNadim, I am running miniitely 
ine Une partic ars of my lite, in which you have 
i not the leut concern,” 


62 


f Amelia ltoppe her friend ſhort in her aοον,, and 

q though, perhaps, ſhe thought hes trnoorrinent enough, 

{ ver, (ſuch was her good breeding), the gave her many 
|; afſurances of a curioſity D know every incident of 
[| her life which the could remember; after which, Mrs 
[| Bennet proceeded as in the next chapter, 


N 
Continuation of Mrs Pennet's ſtory. 


«+ FF THINK, Madam, faid rs Bennet, © I told 
„ 6 1 yon my father promiied me to enquire farther 
# into the affair; but ha had hardly time to keep his 
y word: 
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* word: for we ſeparated pretty late in the evening, 
and early the next morning he was married to the 
widow. 

* But though he gave no credit to my information, 
I had ſufficient reaſhn to think he did not forget it, 
by the reſentment which he ſoon diſcovered to both 
the perſons whom I had named as my inſoriners. 
Nor was it long before i had good cauſe to be- 
lieve, that my father's new wite was perfectly well 
acquainted w ith the good opinion I had of her, 
not only from her ulige of me, but from certain 
hints, which the threw forth with an air cf triumph. 
One day particularly, I remember the faid to my fa- 
ther, upon his menticaing his age, O, ry dear, 
I hope you have many years yet to live; unleſs, in- 
deed, I thouil be fo cruel as to break your heart.” 
She ſpoke theſe words, looking me full in the face, 
and accompanied them with a ſneer, in which the 
higheſt malice was vifible, under a thin covering of 
affacted pleaſuntry. 

I will not entertain you, Madam, with any thing 
ſo common as the crue! ulage ot a fepmother ; nor 
of what affected me much more, the unkind beha- 
viour of a father under ſuch an influence. It {hull 
ſuffice ouly to teil you, that I had the mortfication 
to perceive the gradual and dully decreaſe of my 
father's afetion. His ſtuiles were converted into 
frowns; the tender appellations of child, and dear, 
were exchang:d for plain Maly, that girl, that 
creature, and iometiunes much harder nuts. I was 
at frtt turned all at once into a cypher, and at laſt 
ſeemed to be c tatęered as a nvitance in the family. 

Thus altered ws the u of whom I gave you 
ſuch a character at the entrance on my * ut, 
alas! he acted no longer from his oven cent 
diſpoſition ; but was, in every thing, govern and 
directed by my mother-in-law. In ta it, whenever 
there is great diſparity of years bega huſb.nd 
and wifz, the ch ger is, I heli e, ways poſſeiſed 
of ab:olute po ανr ver the eder: for ſuperttition 
itſelf is a leſs firm ſuppoct of avtolute power than 
dotage. 

© But though his wife was fo entirely m— ab. my 
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father's will, that ſhe could make him uſe me ill, 
the could not ſo perfectly ſubdue his underſtanding, 
as to prevent him from being conſcious of ſuch il 
uſage ; and from this conſciouſneſs he began inve- 
terately to hate me. Of this hatred he gave me 
numberlets inſtances, and, I proteſt to you, I know 
not any other reaſon for it than what I have aſſign · 
ed; and the cauſe, as experience hath convinced 
me, is adequate to the effect. 

* While I was in this wretched fituation, my fa- 
ther's unkindneſs having almoit broken my heart, 
he came one day into my room with more anger in 
his countenance than I had ever feen ; and after bit · 
terly upLraiding me with my undutiful behaviour 
both to himſelt and his worthy conſort, he bid me 
pack up my alls, and immediately prepare to quit 
his houſe; at the ſame time gave me a letter, and 
told me, that would acquaint me where I might find 
a home; adding, that he doubted not but I ex- 
pected, and had indeed ſolicited the invitation ; and 
left me with a declaration that he would have no ſpies 
in his family. 

* The letter, I found on opening it, was from my 
father's own ſiſter ; but before I mention the con- 
tents, I will give you a ſhort ſketch of her character, 
as it was ſomewhat particular, Her perſonal charms 
were not great; for the was very tall, very thin, and 
very homely. Of the defect of her beauty, ſhe was, 
perhaps, ſenſible; her vanity therefore retreated in- 
to her mind, where there is no looking-glaſs, and 
conſequently where we can flatter ourielves with diſ- 
covering almoſt whatever beauties we plcaſe. This 
is an encouraging circumſtance; and yet I have 
obſerved, dear Mrs Booth, that few women ever 
ſeek theſe comforts from within, till they are driven 
to it by deſpair of finding any food for their vanity 
from without. Indeed, I believe, the firit with of 
our whole ſex is to be hand:ome.” 

Here both the ladics fixed their eyes on the glaſs 


and both fmiled. 


6 
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My aunt, however, continued Mrs Bennet, from 
deſpair of gaining any applauſe this way, had ap- 
plied herſelf entirely to the coutemplatioa of her, 

* underitanding, 
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* underſtanding, and had improved this to ſuch a 
pitch, that at the age of fitty, at which the was 
now arrived, the had contracted a hearty contempt 
for much the greater part of both ſexes; for the 
women, as being idiots, and for the men, as the 
admirers of idiots. That word and fool were al- 
molt conſtantly in her mouth, and were beſtowed 
with great libsrality among all her acquaintance. 
This lady had fpent one day only at my father's 
houſe in near two years. It was about a month be- 
fore his ſecond marriage. At ker departure the 
took occaſion to whiſper me her opinion of the 
widow, whom ſhe called a pretty idiot, and won- 
dered how her brother could bear ſuch company 
under his roof; for neither ſhe nor I had at that 
time any ſuſpicion of what afterwards happened. 

* The letter which my father had juſt received, 
and which was the firit ſhe had fent him fince his 
marriage, was of faich a nature that I ſhould be 
unjuſt if I blamed him for being offended ; fool 
and idiot were both plentifully beſtowed in it as 
well on himſelf as on his wife. But what, perhaps, 
had priacipally offended him, was that part which 
related to me; for after much panegyric on my 
underitanding, and ſaying he was unworthy of ſuch 
a daughter, ihe confidered his match not only as 
the higheſt indiſcretion, as it related to himſelf, 
but as a downright act of injuſtice to me. One 
* expretlion in it 1 thall never forget. You have 
„ placed,” ſaid the, a woman above your daugh- 
«© ter, who, in underſtanding, the only valuable 
gift of nature, is the loweſt in the whole claſs of 
« pretty idiots.” After much more of this kind, 
it concluded with inviting me to her houſe, 

I can truly fay, that when I had read the letter, 
entirely forgave my father's ſuſpicion, that I had 
made ſome complaints to my mut of his beha- 
* viour: for though I was indeed innocent, there was 
* ſurely colour enough to ſuſpect the contrary. 

Though I had never been greatly attached to 
my aunt, nor indeed had the formerly given me 
any reaſon for ſuch an attachment; yet I was well 
© enough pleated with ker preſent invitation. ws 

+ fay 
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come to the houle of a friend; o 


ſay the truth, I led ſo wretched a life where I then 
was, that it was impoſſible not to be a gainer by 
any exchange. 

* I could not, however, bear the thoughts of 
leaving my father with an impreſſion on his mind 
aguinſt me which I did not deſerve. I endeavour- 
cd, therefore, to remove all his ſuſpicion of my 
having complained to my aunt by the molt earnelt 


atſeverations of my iunccence; but they were all to 


no purpoſe. All my tears, all my vows, and all 
my entreaties were fruitleſs. My new mother in- 
deed appeared to be my advocate; but ſhe afed 
her part very poorly, and far ſrom counterfeiting 
any deſire of ſucceeding in my ſuit, the could not 
conceal the exceſſive joy which ſhe felt on the oc- 
caſion. 
Well, Madam, the next day I departed for my 
aunt's, where, after a long journey of torty miles, 
I arrived without having once broke my faſt on 
the road: for grief is as capable as food of filling 
the ſtomach; and I had too much of the former 
to admit any of the latter. The fatigue of my 
journey, and the agitation of my mind, joined to 
my faſting, ſo overpowered my ſpirits, that when 
I was taken from my horſe, I immediately fainted 
away, in the arms of the man who helped me 
from my faddle. My aunt exprefied great aito- 
nithment at ſeeing me in this condition, with my 
eyes almoſt ſwollen out of my head with tears; 
but my father's letter, which I delivered her ſoon 
after | came to myſel*, pretty well, I believe, 
cured her ſurpriſe. She often ſrailed with a mixture 
of contempt and anger, while the was reading it; 
and having pronounced her brother to be a fool, 
the turned to me, and with as much affability as 
poſſible, (for ſhe is no great miſtreſs of affability) 
taid, Don't be uncaſy, dear Molly; for you are 
7 one who hath 


«« ſenſe enough to diſcern the author of all the miſ- 
chief: depend upon it, child, I will ere long make 
« ſome people athamed of their folly.” This kind 


4 


reception gave me ſome comfort, my aunt aſſuring 


me that ne would convince hun how 1 
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had accuſed me of having made any complaints to 
her. A paper war was now begun between thete 
two, which not only fixed an irreconcileable hatred 
between them, but confirmed my father's difplea- 
ſure againſt me, and in the end, I believe, did me 
no ſervice with my aunt: for I was conſidered by 
both as the cauſe of their diſſenſion; though in 
fact, my ſtep- mother, who very well knew the at- 
fection my aunt had for her, had long ſince done 
her buſineſs with my father; and as tor my aunt's 
affection towards him, it had been abating ſeveral 
years, from an apprehenſion that he did not pay ſut- 
ficient deference to her underitanding. 
© I had lived about halt a year with my aunt. 
when I heard of my itep-mother's being delivered 
of a boy, and the great joy my father expreſſed 
on that occaſion; but, poor man, he lived not 
long to enjoy his happineſs; for within a month 
afterwards I had the melincholy news of his death. 
* Notwithitanding all the diſobligations | had lately 
received from him, I was ſincerely afflicted at my 
loſs of him. All his kindnets to me in my infancy, 
all his kindneſs to me while I was growing up, re- 
curred to my memory, railed a thouſand tender, 
melancholy ideas, and totally obliterated all thoughts 
ot his latter behaviour, for which [ made alto every 
allowance and every excuſe in my power. 
But what may perhaps appear more extraordi- 
nary, my aunt began ſoon to ſpeak of him with 
concern. She ſaid he had ſome underſtanding for- 
merly, though his paſſion for that vile woman had 
in a great meaſure obſcured it; and one day when 
the was in an ill humour with me, {ſhe had the 
cruelty to throw out a hint, that the had never 
quarrelled with her brother, it it had not been oa 
my account. | 
* My father during his life had allowed my aunt 
very handſomely for my board; for generoſity was 
too deeply riveted in his nature to be plucked out 
by all the power of his wife. So far, however, the 
prevailed, that though he died poſſeſſed of upwards 
of 2co0/. he leſt me no more than 100 J. which, 
| 8 
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us he expreſſe i in his will, was to ſet me up in ſome 
buſineſs, it 1 had the grace to take to any. 

* Hitherto my aunt had in general treated me 
with ſome degree of affection; but her behaviour 
began now to be changed. She ſoon took an op- 
portunity of giving me to underſtand, that her for- 
tune was infufficient to keep me: and as 1 could 
not live on the intereſt of my own, it was high tune 
for me to conſider about going into the world. She 
added, that her brother having mentioned my ſet- 
ting up in ſome buſineſs, in his will, was very fooliſh; 
that I had been bred to nothing; and beſides, 
that the ſum was too trifling to jet me up in any 
way of reputation; the deſired me therefore to think 
of immediately going into ſervice. 

* This advice was perhaps right enough, and I 
told her I was very ready to do as the directed me; 
but I was at that time in an ill ſtate of health; I 
deſired her therefore to let me ſtay with her, tiil my 


legacy, which was not to be paid till a year after my 


father's death, was due; and I then pronuſed to 
ſatisfy her for my board; to which the readily 
conſented. 

And now, Madam,” ſaid Mrs Bennet, ſighing, I 
am going to open to you thoſe matters which lead 
directly to that great cataitrophe of my lite, which 
hath occaſioned my giving you this trouble, and of 
tyring your patience in this manner. 

Amelia. notwithſtanding her impatience, made a 


very civil anſwer to this; and then Mrs Bennet pro- 
ceeded to relate v hit is written in the next chapter. 


EA . 


Further Continuation. 


HE curate of the pariſh where my annt dwelt, 

was a young fellow of about four and twenty. 

He had been left an orphan in his in fancy, and en- 
tirely unprovided for ; when an uncle had the good- 
neſs to take care of his education, both at 1chool 
and at the univerſity. As the young gentleman 
was intended for the church, his nacle, thou gh he 
had two daughters of his own, and no very large 
2 + tortune, 
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fortune, purchaſed for him the next preſentation of 
a living of near 200l. a year. The incumbent, at 
the time of the purchaſe, was under the age of ſixty» 
and in apparent good health; notwithſtanding which 
he died ſoon after the bargain, and long before the 
nephew was capable of orders; ſo that the uncle 
was obliged to give the living to a clergyman, to 
hold it till the young man came of proper age, 
The young gentleman had not attained his pro- 
per age of taking orders, when he had the misfor- 
tune to loſe his uncle and only friend; who think- 
ing he had ſufficiently provided for his nephew by 
the purchaſe of the living, confidered him no far- 
ther in his will, but divided all the fortune of which 
he died poſſeſſed, between his two daughters; re- 
commending it to them, however, on his death- bed, 
to aſſiſt their couſin with money ſufficient to keep 
him at the univerſity, till he thould be capable of 
ordination. 

* But as no appointment of this kind was in the 
will, the young ladies, who received about 2000 I. 
each, thought proper to diſregard the lit words of 
their father : for beſides that both of them were 
extremely tenacious of their money, they were great 
enemies to their couſin, on account of their father's 
kindneſs to him, and thought proper to let him 
know that they thought he had robbed them of too 
much already. | 

The poor young fcllow was now greatly diſtreſſed: 
for he had yet above a year to ſtay at the nniver- 
fity, without any viſible means of ſuſtaining himiclf 
there. 

* In this diſtreſs, however, he met with a friend, 
who had the good - nature to lend him the fum of 
twenty pounds, for which he only accepted his bond 
for forty, and which was to be paid within a year 
after his being poſſeſſed of his living; that is, within 
a year after his becoming qualified to hold it, 
With this ſmall ſum thus hardly obtained, the 
poor gentleman made a ſhift to ſtruggle with all 
difficulties, till he became of due age to take upon 
himſe!f the character of a deacon. He then re- 
paired to that clergyman to whom his uncle had 
Vor. X. D d given 
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given the living upon the conditions above- men- 
tioned, to procure a title to ordination; but this, 
to his great ſurpriſe and mortification, was abſo- 
lately refuſed him. 

The immediate diſappointment did not hurt him 
ſo much as the concluſion he drew from it: for 
he could have but little hopes, that the man who 
could have the cruel:y to refuſe him a tile, would 
vouchfafe afterwards to deliver up to him a ifving 
of ſo confiderat le a value; nor was it lenz ve 
this worthy incumbent told him plainly, tr: he 
val ed his uncle's frwours at too high a rate to part 
with them to any one; nay, he pretended ſcruples 
of conſcience, and ſ. hid, that if he had made any 
ſight promitcs, vel he did not now well remem- 
. 4 they were wicked and void; that he looked 
upon himſelf as married to his rariſh, and he could 
no more give it up, than he could give up his wife, 
without tin, 

* The poor young fellow was now obliged to ſeek 
farther for a title, which at length he obtained from 


the rector of the parith where my aunt lived. 


* Fic had not long been ſettled in the curacy, be- 
ſore an intimate acgunintance grew between him 
and my aunt: for the was a great admirer of the 
clergy, and uſed freonently to ſay they were the 
only cenverſable creatures in the country. 
»The firi} time [11 "as in this gentlemuan' s com- 
pany was at a negbbour's chricicning, where the 
ond wad-rmother, " Here ihe ditplayed her whole 
File fick of knoy edge, in order to captivate Mr 
J nnct 17 1pp0: 'T "4 nt! Aa: = You alre: ay g 9 ucis that 
tu :nve been his name), and before they parted, 
g hin a very ſtrong — to her houſe. 
* Not a word piled at this chriſtening between 
Mr Recent 1 wytelf; bat our eyes were not 
unem pipe. were, Navan, I firſt felt a pleatiag 
Fund of confuſion, which I know not how to de- 
ſcribe, 1 fr 4 kind of nneafinels; yet did not 
wiſh to be without it. I longed to be alone; yet 
dreaded the hour of parting. I could not keep my 
eve. of from the object whi ch cauſed n y confuſion, 
ar which I was at once alraid of and A 
© wil, 
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with. But why do I attempt to deſcribe my fitu- 
ation to one who mult, 1 am ſure, have felt the 
ſame? 

Amelia ſmiled, and Mrs Bennet went on thus: 
O, Mrs Booth, had you ſeen the perſon of whom 
I am now ſpeaking, you would not condemn the 
ſuddenneis of my love. Nay, indeed, IL had icen 
him there before, though this was the firſt time I 
had ever heard the mufic of his voice. -O! it was 
the ſweeteit that was ever heard! 

Mr Bennet came to viſit my aunt the very next 
day. She imputed this reſpectful haſte to the power- 
ful charms of her underitanding, and reſolved to 
loſe no opportunity in improving the opinion which 
the iinagined he had conceived of her. She became 
by this deſire quite ridiculous, and ran into ablur- 
ditics and gallimatias ſcarce credible. 

Mr Bennet, as I afterwards found, faw her in 
the tame light with“ mytelf ; but as he was a very 
ſenſible and well-bred man, he fo well concgaleck 
his opinion from us both, that I was almoit angry, 
and the was pleated even to raptures, declaring her- 
ſelf charmed with his anderitan-ling ; though indeed 
he had faid very little; but I believe he heard himſelf 
into her good opinion, while he gazed himicit into 
love. 

* The two firſt viſits which Mr Bennet made to 
my aunt, though I was in the room all the time, 
I never ſpoke a word; but on the third, on ſome 
1 which arole between them, Mr Bennet 
referred himſelf to me. I took his fide cf the 
queſtion, as indeed I mult to have done jultice, and 
repeated two or three words of Latin. My aunt 
reddened at this, and expreſſed great diſdain of my 
opinion, declwing {he was altonithed that a man of 
Mr Bennet's underſtanding could appeal to the 
judgment of a filly girl; is the, faid my aunt brid- 
ling herſelf, fit to decide between us? Mr Bennet 
ſpoke very favourably of what I had faid; upon 
which my aunt burit almoſt into a rage, treated me 
with downright ſcurrility, called me conceited fool, 
abuſed my poor father for having taught me Latin, 
* which, ſhe laid, had made me a downright coxcomb, 
D d 2 and 
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and made me prefer myſelf to thoſe ho were a hun- 
dred times my ſuperiors in knowledge. She then 
fell foul on the learned languages, declared they 
were totally uſeleſs, and concluded that ſhe had 
read all that was worth reading, though the thank- 
ed Heaven the underſtood no language but her own. 
* Before the end of his viſit, Mr Bennet reconciled 
himſelf very well to my aunt, which, indeed, was 
no difficult taſk for him to accomplith ; but from 
that bour ſhe conceived a hatred and rancour to- 
wards me, which I could never appeaſe. 

* My aunt had, from my firſt coming into her 
houſe, exprefied great diſlike to my learning. In 
plain truth, ſhe envied me that advantage. This 
envy I had long ago diſcovered ; and had taken 
great pains to ſmother it, carefully avoiding ever to 
mention a Latin word in her preſence, and always 
ſubmitting to her authority; for indeed I deſpiſed 
her ignorance too much to diſpute with her. By 
theſe means | had pretty well ſucceeded, and we 
lived tolerably together. But the aifront paid to 
her underſtanding by Mr Bennet in my favour was 
an injury never to be forgiven to me. She took me 
ſeverely to taſk that very evening, and reminded me 
of going to ſervice, in ſuch earneſt terms, as almoſt 
amounted to literally turning me out of doors; ad- 
viſing me, in the moſt inſulting manner, to keep 
my Latin to myſelf; which, the taid, was uſeleſs to 
any one ; but ridiculous, when pretended to by a 
fervant. 

The next viſit Mr Bennet made at our houſe, 
was not ſuffered to be preſent. This was much 
the ihorteſt of all his viſts; and when he went 
away, he left my aunt in a worſe humour than 
ever I had ſeen her. The whole was diſcharged 
on me in the uſual manner, by upbraiding me with 
my learning, conceit and poverty; reminding me 
of obligations, and inſiſting on my going imme+ 
diately to ſervice. With all this I was greatly 
pleaſed, as it aſſured, me, that Mr Bennet bad faid 
ſomething to her in my favour; and I would have 
purchaſed a kind expreſſion of his at almoſt any 
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* | ſhould ſcarce, however, have been ſo ſanguine 
as to draw this concluſion, had I not received ſome 
hints, that I had not unhappily placed my affetions 
on a man who made me no return: for though h: 
had ſcarce addreſſed a dozen ſentences to me (for, 
indeed, he had no opportunity) yet his eyes had re- 
© vealed certain ſecrets to mine, with which I was nog 
* diſpleaſed. 

© I remained, however, in a tate of anxiety near 
* a month; ſometimes pleaſing myſelf, with —_— 

Mr Bennet's heart was in the ſame ſituntion wit 
my own; ſometimes doubting that my wilhes had 
« flattered and deceived me; and not in the lealt 
« queſtioning that my aunt was my rival: for 1 
* thought no woman could be proof again{t the 
* charms that had ſubdued me. Indeed, Mrs Booth, 
he was a charming young fellow; I mult, I mult 
pay this tribute to his memory —O ! gracious Hea- 
ven, why, why did I ever fee him! why was £ 
* doomed to ſuch miſery ! Here the burſt into a 
flood of tears, and remained incapable of ip22ch for 
ſome time; during which, the gentle Amelia endea- 
voured all the could to ſooth her; and gave ſuili- 
cient marks of ſympathizing in the tender adliction of 
her friend. f 

Mrs Bennet, at length, recovered her ſpirits, and 
proceed as in the next chapter, | 


K. 
The ſtory of N Bennet continued, 


SCARCE know here I left of Oh! I was, 
I thiuk, telling you, that I efteemed my nunt as 
my rival; and it is not eaſy to conceive a greater 
degree of deteſtation than 1 had tor her; and what 
may, perhaps, appear ſtrange, as ſhe daily gre more 
and more civil to me, my hatred increated with her 
civility ; for I imputed it all to her triumph over 
me, and to her having fecur:4, beyond all appr-- 
henſion, the heart I longed for, 
How was I furpriſed, when one day, with as much 
* good- humour as the was miſtreſs of, (for her coun- 
* Ieliance was not very pleatin), ihe atked me, how 
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* ] liked Mr Bennet? The queſtion, you will believe, 
* Madam, threw me into great confuſion ; which the 
* plainly perceived, and without waiting for my an- 
* twer, told me, ihe was very well ſatistied; for that 
* it did not require her diſcernment to read my 
* thoughts in my countenance.” * Well, child,” 
© ſaid ihe, I have ſuſpected this a great while, and 
„I believe it will pleaſe you to know, that I yeſter · 
day made the ſame diſcovery in your lover. This, 
* I confels to yon, was more than 1 could well bear, 
* and I begged her to fay no more to me at this time 
on that ſubjet.'—* Nay, child,“ anſwered the, 


« { mult tell you all, or 1 ſhould not act a friendly 


„ part. Mr Bennet, I am convinced, hath a paſſion 
for you; but it is a paſſion which I think you ſhould 
not encourage. For, to be plain with you, I fear 
he is in love with your perſon only. Now this is a 
love, child, which cannot produce that rational 
* happineſs which a woman of ſenſe ought to ex- 
« pect.'—lIn ſhort, the ran on with a great deal of 
* tuff, about rational happineſs, and women of tenſe, 
and concluded with aſſuring me, that, after the 
* ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, ſhe could not find that Mr Bennet 
had an adequate opinion of my underitanding ; 
upon which the vouchſafed to make me many corm- 


pliments, but mixed with ſeveral farcaſms concern- 
ing my learning. 
* I hope, Madam, however,” ſaid ſhe to Amelia, 
you have not ſo bad an opinion of my capacity, 
as to hnagine me dull —_ to be offended with 
Mr Bennet's ſentiments; for which I preſently 
knew ſo well to account. I was, indeed, charmed 
with his ingenuity, who had diſcovered, perhaps, 
the only way of reconciling my aunt to thole in- 
clinations, which I now aſſured myſelf he had for 
me. 
I was not long left to ſupport my hopes by my 
* ſagacity, He ſoon found an opportunity of decla- 
ring his paſſion. tie did this in fo forcible, though 
gentle, a manner, with ſuch a profuſion of fervency 
und tenderneſs at once, that his love, like a torrent, 
* bore every thing before it; and 1 am almoſt aſha- 
med to own to you, how very ſoon he prevailed up- 
on 
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on me to—to—in ſhort, to be an honeſt woman, 
* and to confeſs to him the plain truth. | 
* When we were upon a good footing together, 
* he gave me a long relation of what had paiſed at 
* ſeveral interviews with my aunt, at which I had 
© not been preſent. He faid, he had diſcovered, that 
as the valued herſelf chiefly on her underitanding, 
* ſo ſhe was extremely jealous of mine, and hated 
* me on account of my learning. That as he had 
loved me paſſionately from his firſt ſeeing me, and 
© had thought of nothing, from that time, but of 
* thowing himſelf at my feet, he ſuw no way ſo open 
to propitiate my aunt as that which he had taken, 
by commending my beauty; a perfection to which 
ſhe had long reſigned all claim, at the expence of 
my underſtanding, in which he lamented my de- 
ficiency to a degree almoſt of ridicule. This he 
imputed chiefly ro my learning ; on this occaſion 
he advanced a ſentiment, which ſo pleated my aunt, 
that the thought proper to make it her own; for 
I heard it afterwards more than once from her own 
month. Leurning, he ſaid, had the ſame effect on 
the mind, that ſtrong liquors have on the conſtitu- 
tion; both tending to eradicate all our natural fire 
and energy. His flattery had made ſuch a dupe of 
my aunt, that the aſſented, without the leait ſuſpi- 
cion of his fincerity, to all he faid; to ſure is 
vanity to weaken every fortreſs of the under- 
ſtanding, and to betray us to every attack of the 
enemy. | 
Lou will believe, Madam, that I readily forgave 
him all he had ſaid, not only from that motive 
which I have mentioned, but as I was aſſured he 
had ſpoke the reverſe of his real ſentiments. I was 
not, however, quite ſo well pleaied with my aunt, 
who began to treat me as if I was really an idiot. 
Her contempt, I own, a little picqued me ; and T 
could not help often expreſſing my reſentment, 
when we were alone together, to Mr Bennet; who 
never failed to gratity me, by making her conceit 
the ſubject of his wit; a talent which he poſſeſſed 
in the moit extraordinary degree. 
+ This preved of very fatal couſequence : for 2 
« v, 
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day, while we were enjoying ourſelves in a very 
thick arbour in the garden, my aunt ſtole upon us 
* unobſerved, and overheard our whole converfation. 
* I with, my dear, you underſtood Latin, that I might 
© repeat you a fentence, in which the rage of a tigreſs, 
that hath loſt her young, is deſcribed. No Englith 
* poet, as I remember, hath come up to it; nor am 
I myſelf equal to the undertaking. She burſt in 
upon us, open-monthed, and after diſcharging every 
abuſive word almoſt, in the only language the un- 
deritood, on poor Mr Bennet, turned us both out of 
doors; declaring, the would ſend my rags after me, 
but would never more permit me to tet my foot 
« within her threſhold. 

- © Conſider, dear Madam, to what a wretched con- 
dition we were now reduced. I had not yet recei- 
ved the ſmall legacy left me by my father; nor was 
Mr Bennet maſter of five pounds in the whole 
world. 

In this fitnation, the man I doated on to diſtrac- 
tion had but little difficulty to perſuade me to a pro- 
« poſal, which, indeed, I thonght generous in him to 
* make, as it ſeemed to proceed from that tenderneſs 
for my reputation to which he aſeribed it; indeed, 
* it could proceed from no motive with which I thould 
© have been diſpleaſed.— In a word, within two days 
* we were man and wife. 

Mr Bennet now declared himſelf the happieſt of 
men; and for my part, I fincerely declare, | envied 
no woman upon earth.— How little, alas! did I thea 
* know, or ſ{u:ped the price J was to pay for all my 
« joys —A match of real love is, indeed, truly para 
diſe; and ſuch perfect happineſs ſeems to be the for- 
© bidden fruit to mortuls, which we are to lament ha- 
6 oy talted during the reſt of our lives. 

* The firſt uneaſineſs which attacked us after our 
© marriage was on my aunt's account, It was very 
© ditagreeable to live under the noſe of ſo near a 
relation, who did not acknowledge us; but, on 
the contrary, was ever doing us all the ill turns in 
her power; and making a party againſt us in the 
« parith, which is always eaſy enough to do amongſt 
the vulgar, agaiuit pcr.ons who are their ſuperiors 
* , in 
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* in rank, and, at the ſame time, their inferiors in 
fortune. This made Mr Bennet think of procu- 
ring an exchange, in which intention he was ſoon 
after confirmed by the arrival of the rector. It 
« was the rector's * to ſpend three months every 
* year at his living; for which purpoſe he reſerved 
* an apartment in his parſonage-houſe, which was 
full large enough for two fuch | little families as then 
occupied it: we, at firſt, promiſed ourlelves tome 
* little coayenicnee from his boarding with us; and 
* Mr Bennet began to lay aſide his thoughts of lea- 
0 122 his curacy, at leaſt for ſome time. But theſe 
golden ideas preicntly vaniſhed ; for though we both 
* uſed our utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe him, we (oon 
found the impoſſibiliey of ſucceeding, He was, 
indeed, to give you his character in a word, "ho 
* molt peevith of mortals. This temper, notwith- 
* ſtanding that he was both a good and a pious man, 
made his company fo inſufferable, thit nothing 
* could compent it. If his breakfaſt was not ready 
* to a moment, it a diſh of meat was too much or 
too little done; in ſhort, if any thing failed of ex · 
* actly hitting his taſte, ts was ſure to be out of hu- 
* mour all that day; ſo that, indeed, he was ſcarce 
© ever in a good temper a whole Jay together: for 
Fortune ſeems to take 2 delight in thwarcing this 
* kind of diſpoſition, to which human life, with its 
many croſſes and accidents, is in ruth by no means 
fitted. 
Mr Bennet was now, by my d ſire, as well as his 
* own, determined to quit the parilh; but when he 
* attempted to get an exchange, he found it a matter 
* of more difficulty than he had apprehended : for the 
rector's temper was ſo well known among the 
* neighbouring clergy, that none of them could be 
0 * brooght to think of ſpending three months in a 
« year with him. 
After many fruitleſs enquiries, Mr Bennet thought 
+ beſt to remove to London, the great mart of all 
affairs ecclefiaſtical and civil. This projet greatly 
* pleaſed him; and he reſolved, without more delay, 
« to take his leave of the rector; which he did in the 
* molt friendly manner poſlible, and preached his 
farewell 
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farewell ſermon ; nor was there a dry eye in the 
church, except among the few whom my aunt, who 
remained ſtill inexorable, had prevailed upon to hate 
us without any canſe. 

* To London we came, and took up our lodging 
the firſt night at the inn where the ſtage - conch ſet 
us down ; the next morning my huſband went ont 
early on his buſineſs, and returned with the good 
news of having heard of a curacy, and of havin 


hood of a worthy peer, who, ſaid he, was my fel- 
low collegiate; and what is more, I have a direction 
to a perſon who will advance your legacy at a very 
reaionable rate. 

* This laſt particular was extremely agreeable to 
me; for our laſt guinea was now broached ; and 
the rector had lent my huſband ten pounds to pay 
* his debts in the country; for with all his peevith- 
* nels he was a good and a generous man, and had 
4 
4 


indeed ſo many valuable qualities, that I lamented 
his temper, after I knew him thoroughly, as much 
on his account, as on my own. 

* We now quitted the inn, and went to our lod- 
« gings, where my huſband having placed me in ſafe- 
* ty, as he ſaid, he went about the buſineſs of the le- 
0 gay, with good aſſurance of ſucces. 

My huſband returned elated with his ſucceſs, the 
« perſon to whom he applied having undertaken to 
* advance the legacy, which he fulfilled as ſoon as the 
proper enquirics could be male, and proper inſtru- 
* ments prepared for that purpole. 

This, however, took up ſo much time, that as 
* our fund was ſo very low, we were reduced to ſome 
* diſtreſs, and obliged to live extremely penurious 
nor would all do, without my taking a molt diſ- 
0 — way of procuring money, by pawning one 
* of my gowns. 

Mr Bennet was now ſettled in a euracy in town, 
greatly to his ſatisfaction; and our affairs ſeemed to 
© have a proſperous ape, when he came home to 
me one morning in much apparent diſorder, look- 
* mg as pale as death, and begged me by ſome means 

* or 


equipped himielf with a lodging in the neighbour- 
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or other to get him a dram; for that he was taken 
with a ſudden faintneſs and lowneſs of ſ pirits. 
* Frightzd as I was, I immediately ran dovn ſtairs, 
and procured ſome rum of the miſtreſs of the houſe; 
the firit time, indeed, I ever knew him drink any. 
When he came to himſelf, he begged me not to be 
alarmed; tor it was no diſtemper, but ſomething 
that had vexed him, which had cauſed his diforder, 
which he had now perfectly recovered, 
* He then told me the whole affair. He had hi- 
therto deferred payiag a viſit to the Lord whora [ 
mentioned to bave been formerly his fellow collegi- 
ate, and was now his neighbour, till he could put 
himſelf in decent rigging. He had now purchaſed 
a new caitock, hat and wi g. and went to pay k:is 
reipets to his ol a. -quaint31ce, who had received 
from him many civilities art athitances in his leurn- 
ing at the univeriity, and had promiſed to return 
them fourfol ] hereafter. 
It was not without lome difficulty that Mr Bennet 
got into the antichamber. Here he waited, or, as 
the phraſe is, cooled his heels for above an hour 
before he faw his J. lip; nor hu he feen hun 
then, but by accident: tor my lord was going out, 
when he catually intercep.ed tu + in his mai ige to 
his chaviot. He arprouched to alute n Wirk 
ome famili=rity, thoug] b with !ome ratoo, er end- 
ing on his former intiumeny, when my 1 ord ttey pn 
hort, very gr wely told him, he had ror the plete 
ſure of kaowing him. * How ! 1 Le nei.” But hes 
can you have io ſoon forgot your old 4, anniance 
Tom Bennet © O My 14-nnet,” cries h « Lo: J!hip, 
with much reſerve, is it you? you will pair len 
my memory. 1 a gl] to ive von, e endet; 
but you aut e <cuſe me at pre.cit: zer lam in 
very great halle.“ He then broke from hun, and 
wichout me ceremony, or any further invitation 
went vircelly into his chariot. 
© This old reception from 2 perſon fr whom my 
huſfband had a real friendilip, and from whom hz 
had grew reaton to expect a very warm return of 
aſſection, io affected the poor man, that it caaicd ail 
thulc 1y.npLoms which 1 have mentioned vere. 

* Though 
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Though this ciadnt produced no material con- 
ſequence, ! could not p ais it over in ſilence; as, of 
all the misfortunes v. /uch ever befel him, it affected 
my huſbar4 the moſt. I need not, however, to a 
woman of your dclicacy, make any comments on 
a behaviour, wich, though I believe it is very com- 
mon, is nevertheleſs cruel and bale beyond deſcrip- 
tion; and is diametrically oppolite to true honour, 
as well as to goodnels. 
To relieve the uneaſineſs which my huiband felt 
vn account of his falſe friend, I prevailed with Him 
to go every night, almoſt for a fortnight together, 
to the play; a diverſron of which he was greatly 
fond, and from which he did not think his being a 
clergyman excluded him; indeed, it is very — if 
thoſe aultere pcrions who would be inclined to cen- 
ſure him on this head, have themſelves no greater 
fins to anſwer for. 
From tis time, during three months, we paſſed 
our time very agreeably, a little too agreeably per- 
haps for our circumſtances: for however innocent 
diverſions may be in other reſpects, they mult be 
owned to be expenſive. When you conſider then, 
Madam, that our income from the curacy was leſs 
than forty pounds a-year, and that after payment 
of the debt to the rector, and another to my aunt, 
with the cofts in law which ſhe had occaſioned by 
ſuing for it, iny legacy was reduced to lefs than ſe- 
venty pounds, you will not wonder that in diver- 
ſons, cloaths, and the common expences of life, we 
had almoſt conſumed our whole ſtock. 
The inconſiderate manner in which we had lived 
ſor ſome time, will, I doubt not, appear to you to 
want ſome excuſe; but I have none to make for it. 
Two things, however, now happened, which occa- 
ſioned much ſerious reflection to Mr Bennet; the 
one was, that I grew near my time; the other, that 
he now received a letter from Oxford, demanding 
the debt of forty pounds, which I mentioned to you 
before. The former of theſe, he made a pretence 
of obtaining a delay for the payment of the latter, 
promiſing in two months to pay off half * 
6 
J 
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* by which means he obtained a forbearance during 
* that time, 

I was now delivered of a ſon, a matter which 
ſhould in reality have increaſe] our concern; but 
on the contrary it gave us great pluaſure; greater 
indeed could not have been conceived at the birth 
of an heir to the molt plentiful eſtate. So entirely 
thoughileis were we, and 10 litcle forecaſt had we 
of thoie many evils and dittreſſes to which we had 
rendered a human creature, and one ſo dear to us, 
liable. The day of a-chriitening is in all families, 
believe, a day of jubilee and rejoicing; and yet, if 
we conſider the intereſt of that little wretch who 
is the occaſion, how very little reaſon would the 
molt ſanguine perions have for their joy! 

* But though our eyes were too weak to look for- 
ward for the ſake of our child, we could not be 
blinded to thoic dangers that immediately threatened 
ourſelves. Mr Bennet, at the expiration of the two 
months, received a tecond letter from Oxtcrd, in a 
very peremptory ſtyle, aud rhreaiening a ſuit with- 
out any farther delay. This alarmed ns in the 
ſtrongeſt manner; and my hn{band, to ſecure his li- 
berty, was adviſed for a while to ſhelter hinuclt in 
the verge of the court. 

And now, Madam, I am entering on that ſcene 
© which diredly leads to all my miſery.” Here 
ſne ſtopped, and wiped her cycs,—and then begging 
Amelia to excuſe her for a ſew minutes, ran haitily 
out of the room, leaving Amelia by herſelf, while the 
refrethed her ſpirits with a cordial to enable her to 
relate u hat follows in the next chapter. 


E 


Farther continued. 


RS Bennet returning into the room, made a 
ſhort apology for her abſence, and then pro- 
ceeded in theie words: 

* We now lett our lodging, and took a ſecond floor 
in that very houſe where you now are; to which 
* we were recommended by the woman where we 
© had before lodged : for the nuſtreſſes of both houſes 
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« were acquainted; and, indeed, we had been all at 
the play together. To this new lodging, then, 
* (ſuch was our wretched deſtiny), we immediately 
« repaired, and were received by Mrs Elliſon (how 
* can I bear the ſound of that deteſted name!) wich 
much civility : ſhe took care, however, during the 
« firlt fortnight of our reſidence, to wait upon us 
every Monday morning for the rent; ſuch being, 
it ſeems, the cuſtom of this place, which, as it was 
inhabited chicily by perſons in debt, is not the re- 
gion of credit. 

My huſband, by the ſingular goodneſs of the 
rector, who greatly compaſlionated his caſe, was 
enabled to continne in his curacy, though he could 
only do the duty on Sundays. He was, however, 
ſometimes obliged to furniſh a perſon to officiate at 
his expence; ſo that our income was very ſcanty, 
and the poor little remainder of the legacy being 
almolt ipent, we were reduced to ſome dithculties, 
and, what was worſe, ſaw {till a proſpect ot greater 
before our eyes. 
© Under theſe circumſtances, how agreeable to poor 
Mr Bennet mult have been the behaviour of Mrs 
Elliien, who, when he carried her her rent on the 
uſual day, told him, with a benevolent ſmile, that 
he needed not to give himſelf the trouble of ſuch 
exact punctuality. She added, that, if it was at 
any time inconvement to him, he might pay her 
when he pleaſed. * To fay the truth, ſays the, © I 
„ never was ſo much pleaſed with any lodgers in my 
& life. —T am convinced, Mr Bennet, you are a very 
*& worthy man, and you are a very happy one too; for 
% you have the prettieſt wife, and the prettieſt child 
« J ever ſ{aw.'——Theſe, dear Madam, were the words 
« ſhe was pleaſed to make uſe of; aud I am ſure the 
* bchaved to me with ſuch an appearance of friend{hip 
© and aflection, that, as I could not perceive any poi- 
* ſible views of intereſt which ſhe could have in her 
« profeſſions, I caſily believed them real. 

There lodged in the fame houſe—O Mrs Booth! 
the blood runs cold to my heart, and ſhould run 
cold to yours when I name him:—there lodged 
* in the ſame houſe a lord—the lord indeed _— [ 
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have ſince ſeen in your company. This Lord, Mrs 
Elliſon told me, had taken a great fancy to my lit- 
tle Charly : fool that | was, and blinded by my own 
paſſion, which made me conceive that an infant, not 
three months old, could be really the object of at- 
fection to any beſides a parent; and more eſpecially 
to a gay young fellow ! but if I was filly in being 
deceived, how wicked was the wretch who Jeceivek 
me; who uied ſuch art, and employed ſuch pains, 
ſuch incredible pains to deceive me! he acted the 
part of a nurſe to my little infant; he danced it, he 
lulled it, he kiſſed it; declared it was the very 
picture of a nephew of his, his favourite ſilter's 
child; and ſaid ſo many kind and fond things of 
its beauty, that I myſelt, though, I believe, one of 
the tendereſt and fondeſt of mothers, ſcarce carried 
my own ideas of my little darling's perfection be 
yoad the compliments which he paid it. 

My Lord, however, perhaps from modeſty before 
my * fell far ſhort of what Mrs Elliſon reported 
from him. And now, when the found the imprethon 
which was made on me by theſe means, the 100k 


every opportunity of inſinuating to me his Lordibip's 


many virtues, his great goodneſs to his ſiſter's chil- 
dren in particular; nor did the fail to drop ſome 
hints, which gave me the molt ſimple and ground- 
leſs hopes of ſtrange conſequences from his tondacls 
to my Charly. 
When by theſe means, which, ſimple as they may 
appear, were, perhaps, the molt artful, my Lord had 
gained — more, I think, thun my citeem, 
he took the fureit method to confirm hiraſelf in my 
affe dion. This was, by profeſſing the higheſt friend- 
{hip for my huſband : for, as to myſelt, J do allure 
you, he never thewed me more than common re- 
ipet; and I hope you will believe, I thould have 
immediately ſtartled and flown off if he had. Poor I 
accounted for all the frienithip which he expreſſed 
for my hutband, and all the tondnets which he lhew- 
ed to my boy, from the great prettineſs cf the one, 
and the great merit of the other; foolithly conceiv- 
iug, that others ſaw with my eyes, and felt with my 
heart. Little did I dream, that my own unfortunate 
Ec 2 « perſon 
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and was the intended price olf it. 

One evening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs 
Elliſon by my Lord's fire, (a liberty which the never 
ſcrupled taking when he was gone out), my little 
Charly, now about half a year old, litting in her 
lap; my Lord, accidentally no doubt; indeed, I then 
thought it ſo, came in. I was confounded, and 
offered to go; but my Lord declared, if he diiturbed 
Mrs Eiliion's company, as he pirated it, he would 
himſelf leave the room. When I was thus prevail- 
ed cn to keep ray feat, my Lord immediately took 
my little baby :nto his lap, and gave it ſome tea 
there, not a little at the expence of his embroidery ; 
for he was very richly dreffed : indeed, he was as fine 
a figure as, perhaps, ever was icen. His behaviour 
on this occaſion gave me many ideas in his favour, I 
thonght he diſcovered good ſenſe, good-nature, con- 
deſcenſion, and other good qualities, by the fondneſs 
he ſhewed to my child, and the contempt he ſeemed 
to exprets for his finery, which to greatly became 
him : for | cannot deny but that he was the hand- 
ſomett and gentecle!t perſon i in the world, though 
ſuch conſiccrations advanced him not a ſtep i in my 
favour. 


My huſband now returned from church, (for this 


happened ona Sunday), and was, by my Lord s parti- 
cular deſire, uſhered intothe room. hiv Lord received 
him with the ut: noſt poltene(s, and wit u nmnyprofeſ- 
ſions of eſteem; which, he taid, he had conceived 
from Mrs Elllton's repreſentations of his merit, 
He then proczeded to mention the living, whica 
was Cetained from my hufhand, of which Mrs El- 
lifon had likewiſe informed him; and fiid, he 
thought it would be no difficult matter to obtain a 
reſtoration of it by the authority of the biſhop, who 
was his partical ir friend, and to whom he would 
take an immediate opportunity of mentioning it. 
This, at lalt, he determined to do the very nent day ; . 
when he invited us both to dinner, where we were 
to be acquainted with his Lordthip's jucceſs. 
My Lord now infiited on my huſband's ſtaxing 
** with him, without w_— any notice of = ; 
* but 
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* bat Mrs Elliſon declared, he ſhould not part man 
and wife; and that ſhe herſelf would [tay with me. 
The motion was too agreeable to me to be reject. 
ed; and, except the little time I retired to put my 
* child to bed, we ſpent together the moſt agreeable 
evening imaginable ; nor was it, I believe, eaſy to 
decide, whether Mr Bennet or myſelt were moit 
delighted with his Lordſhip and Mrs Elliſon; but 
this ! aſſure you, the generoſity of the one, and the 
extreme civility and kindneſs of the other, were the 
ſubjects of our converſation all the enſuing night, 
during which we neither of us cloſed our eyes. 

Ihe next day at dinner, my Lord, acquainted us, 
that he had prevailed with the biſhop to write to 
the clergyman in the country; indeed, he told us, 
that he had eng the biſhop to be very warm in 
our intereſt, and had not the lealt doubt of ſucces; 
This threw us both into a flow of ſpirits ; aud in the 
afternoon, Mr Bennet, at Mrs Elliſon's reque{t, 
which was ſeconded by his Lordſhip, related the 
hiſtory of our lives, from our firit acquaintances 
My Lord ſeemed much affected with ſome tender 
ſcenes, which, as no man could better feel, fo none 
could better deicribe than my huſband. When he 
had finiſhed, my Lord begged pardon for mention- 
ing an occurrence which gave him ſuch a particular 
* concern, as it had diſturbed that delicious ſtate ot 
* happineis in which we had lived at our former 
lodging. * It would be ungenerous,” ſaid he, 
* to rejoice at an accident, which, though it brought 
* me fortunately acquaintee with two of the moſt 
* agreeable people in the world, was yet at the ex- 
„ peace of your mutual telicity. The circumſtance [ 
“ mean, is your debt at Oxford; pray how doth that 
* ſtand? I am reſolved it {hall never diſturb your hap- 
* pine!s hereafter.” At theſe words, the tcars burit 
* from my poor huſband's eyes; and in an ecttacy of 
* gratitude, he cried out, * Your Lordikip overcomes 
* me with generoſity. If you go on in this manner, 
* both my wite's gratitude and mine maſt Le bank- 
„ rupt.' He then acquainted my Lord with the exact 
* ſtate of the cate, and received aiſurances from kim, 
that the debt ſhould never trouble him. My hutband 
E e 3 * was 
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* was again breaking ont into the warmeſt expreſſions 
of gratitude ; but 1 y Lord ſtopt him thort ; ſaying, 
« It you have any obligation, it is to my little Charly 
here, from whoſe little innocent ſmiles I have recet- 
e ved more than the value of this trifling debt in plea- 
« ſure.” I forgot to tell you, that when ! offered to leave 
© the room after dinner, upon my child's account, m 

* Lord would not ſuffer me; but ordered the child to 
be brought to me. He now took it out of my arms, 
placed it upon his own knee, and ted it with fonie 
fruit from the deſſert. In ſhort, it would be more 
* tedious to you than myſelf, to relate the thouſand 
little tenderneſſes he ſhewed to the ehild. He gave it 
many baubles; amongſt the reſt was a coral, worth at 
* Jealt three pounds; ; and when my hufband was con- 
fined near a fortnight to his chamber with a cold, 
« he viſited the child every day; (tor to this iniant's 
account were all the vitits 21. ed); and ſeldoin failed 
* of accompanying his viat with a preſent to the little 
6 thing. 

* Here, Mrs Pooth, I cannot help mentioning a 
doubt which hath often ariſen in my mind, fince I 
have been enough miſtreſs of myſelt to reffect ca 
this horrid train which was laid to blow up my in- 
nocence, Wicked and barbarous it was to the 
highelt degree, without any queſtion: but my doubt 
is, whether the art or tolly of it be the more con- 
ſpicuons: for however delicate and refined the art 
muit be allowed to have been, the folly, I think, 
mutt, upon a fair examination, appear no leſs 
aitoniſhing : for to lay all confiderations of crucity 
and crime out of the caſe, what a foolith burgain 
doth the man make for himielf, who purchates lo 
pe or a pleaſure at fo high a price ! 

We had lived near three weeks with as much free- 
dom as if we had been all of the fame family; when 
one afternoon, my Lord propoſed to my huſband to 
ride down himſelf to ſolicit the jurrender: for he 
ſaid the bithop had received an unſatisfactory anſwer 
from the pariſon, and had writ a ſecond letter more 
preſſing; which his Lordſhip now promited us to 
ſtrengthen by one of liis ov. n that my huſband was to 
carry with him. Mr Bennct agreed to this propa 9 

* * 
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* with great thankfulneſs; and the next day was ap” 
pointed for his journey. The dittance was near 
ſeventy miles. 

My huſband ſet out on his journey; and he had 
ſcarce left me before Mrs Ellior came into my 
room, and endeavoured to comfort me in his ab- 
ſence; to ſay the truth, though he was to be from 
me but a few days, and the purpole of his going was 
to fix our happineſs on a ſound foundation tor all our 
future days, I could ſcarce ſupport my ipirits under 
this firſt ſeparation. But though | then thought Mrs 
Elliſon's intentions to be molt kind and friendly; 
yet the means ſhe uſed were utterly ineectual, and 
appeared to me injudicious, Initead of foothins; my 
uneaſine!s, which is always the firit phy ſie to be 
given to grief, the rallied me upon it, and began 19 
talk in u very unuſual itile of gaiety, in which the 
treated conjugal love with wut, ridicule. 

© I gave her to underitand that ihe diſpleaſed me 
* by this diſcourſe; but ihe ſoon found means to give 
* ſucha turn to it, as inade a merit of. all the had nud. 
And now, when the had worked me into a good hu- 
* mour, the made a propoial to me, which I ar firſt 
4 
c 
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rejected; but at laſt fatally,----too fataily ſuilered 

mylel! to be over · perſunded. This was to go to a 

maſquerade at Ranzclagh, for which my Lord had 
furnithed her with tickets.“ 

At theie words, Amelia turned pale as death, and 
hattily begged her friend to give her a glais of water, 
ſome ar, "or any thing: Mrs Bennet having thrown 
open the w mow, and procured the water, which pre- 
vented Amelia from tauiling, looked at her with much 
tenderneſs, and cried, © 1 do not wonder, my dear Ma- 
dam, that you are affected with my meutioning that 
fatal maſquerade; ſince I firmly believe the fame 
ruin was intended for you at the tame place. The 
apprehenſion of which occaſioned the letter I tent 

you this morning, and all the trial of your paticnce 
* which have made ſince,” 

Amelie gave her a tender embrace, with many ex- 
preilions of the waraett gratitade ; atured her, ſhe had 
pretty well recovered he huis, and beret her to 
continue her itory wh Mis Bennet then did. 

tiowever, 
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However, as our readers may likewiſe be glad to re- 
cover their ſpirits alſo, we thall here put an end te 


this chapter. 


The ſtory ſarther continued. 


RS Bennet proceeded thus: 

I was at length prevailed on to accompany 
Mrs Elliſon to the maſquerade. Here, I mult con- 
* feis, the pleaſantneſs of the place, the variety of the 
dreſſes, and the novelty of the thing gave me much 
delight, and raited my fancy to the highelt pitch. 
As | was entirely void of all fuſpicion, my mind 
threw off all reterve, and pleature only filled my 
thoughts. Innocence, it is true, poſſeſſed my heart; 
but it was mnocence unguarded, mtoxicated with 
fooliſh defires, and liable to every temptation. 
During the firſt two hours, we had many tritling ad- 
ventures not worth remembering. At length my 
Lord joined us, and contmued with me all he even- 
ing; and we danced ſeveral dances together. 
I need not, I believe, tell you, Ma.iaum, how en- 
gaging his converſation is. I wiſh Icould with truth 
lay, I was not pleaſed with it; or, at leait, that I 
had a right to be pleaſed with it. But | will dif- 
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that he had ſome affection ſor me; but he had al- 
ready too firm a footing in my eſteem, to make the 
diſcovery ſhocking. I will—l will own the truth; 
I was delighted with perceiving a pathon in him, 
which I was not — to think he had had from 
the beginning, and to derive his having concealed it 
ſo long, from his awe of my virtue, and his reſpect 
tomy up4eritanding, I aſſure you, Madim, at the 
ſrme time, rv intentions were, never to — the 
bornds ci innocence, I was charmed with the de- 
Lency of his paſſion; and in the foolith, thought 
les turn of mind in which I then was, 1 fancicd 1 
maighr t give ſome very diitani encouragement to ſuch 
a lion in Tuco a man, with we ut molt ſafety; 
that ] mig hr indulſe my vanity and nuereſt at 
once, Without beizg guilty of che lealt injaryr. 
How 
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guiſe nothing from you: I now began to diſcover 


1 
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know Mrs Booth will conde:nn all theſe thoughts, 
and 1 condemn them no leis mytelt; for it is now 
my ftedfatt opinion, that the woman who gives wp 
the leait out- work of her victue, doth, in that very 
moment, betray the citadel. 

About two o'clock we returned home, and found 
a very handtome collation provided tor us I was 
aſked to partake of it; and I did not, I could not 
refuſe. 1 was not, however, entirely void of all 
ſuip cion, and I made many retolutions; one of 
which was, not to drink a drop more than my uſual 
ſtint. This was, at the utmo!'t, little more than half 
a pint of {mall punch, 

© I adhered trictly to my quantity; but in the 
quality, I aia convinced, I was deceived: for, be- 
fore | lett the room, Liound my head giddy, What 
the villain gave me, I know not; bout beſides being 
intoxicated, I perceives ettects from it, which aze 
not to be deſeribed. | 
Here, Wladam, i matt draw a curtain over the re- 
ſidue of that fatal night. Let it lutlice, thut it in- 
volved me in the — dreadtal ruin; a ruin, to 
which, I can truly ſay, I never conſented; and of 
which | was fcarcs onfc ious, when the villainous 
man avowed it to my face in the morning. 
Thus i have deduced my itory to the woit horrid 
period; happy had i been, had this been the period 
ot my lile 3 but 1 was referves for greater miſeries: 
but before l-eater on thein, 1 will mention {omethin g 
very remarkable, with which i was now acquatuted, 
and that will thew there was nothiug of accident 
which had betallen,me ; but that all was the effect 
of a long, regular, preineditated deügn. 

Lou nay remember, Midam, I told you, that we 
were recommended to Mrs Elliſon by the woman 
at whoſe houte we had before lodged. This woman, 
it ſeems, was one of my Lord's pimps. and had be- 
fore introduced ine to his Lordihip s notice. 

* You are to know then, Madam, that this villain, 
this Lord, now confeſſed to me, that he had firit ſeen 
me ir: the gallery at the oratorio; whither i had gone 
with tickets with which the woman where | "frlt 


lodged had preſented me, and which were, it 
« {cerns, 
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* ſcems, purchaſed by my Lord. Here I firit met the 
vile betrayer, who was diſguiſed in a rug-coat, and 
* a patch upon his face.” 

At theſe words, Amelia cried, * O gracious Hea- 
* yens!' and fell back in her chair. Mrs Bennet, with 
proper applications, brought her back to lite; and 
then Amelia acquainted her, that ſhe herſelf had firſt 
ſeen the ſame perſon, in the fame place, and in the 
ſame difyuiſe. * O, Mrs Bennet,” cried the, how 
* am I indebted to you! what words, what thanks, 
what actions can demonſtrate the gratitude of my 
ſentiments ! I look upon you. and always ſhall look 
upon you, as my prelerver from the briak of a pre- 
cipice; from which I was falling into the fame ruin 
which you have fo generouſly, ſo kindly, and ſo 
nobly diſcloſed for my ſake.” 
Here the two ladies compared notes; and it ap- 
peared, that his Lordſhip's behaviour at the Oratorio 
had been alike to both : that he had made uſe of the 
very fame words, the very ſame actions to Amelia, 
which he had practiſed over before on poor unfortu- 
nate Mrs Bennet. It may, perhaps, be thought 
ſtrange, that neither of them could afterwards recol- 
}:& him; but ſo it was. And, indeed, if we conſider 
the force of diſguiſe, the very ſhort time that either 
of them was with him at this firſt mterview, and the 
very little curioſity that muſt have been ſuppoſed in 
the minds of the ladies, together with the amuſement 
in which they were then engaged, all wonder will, I 
apprehend, ceaſe. Amelia, however, now declared, 
ite remembered his voice and features perfectly well; 
and was thoroughly ſatisfied he was the fame perſon, 
She then accounted for his not having viſited in the 
afternoon, according to his promiſe, trom her decla- 


red reſolutions to Mrs Elliſon not to fce him. She | 


now burit forth aro ſome very ſatirical invectives 
zgaialt that lady, and declared ſhe had the art, as well 
as the wickedneſs of the devil himſelf. 

Many congratulations now paſt from Mrs Bennet 
to Amelia, which were returned with the moſt he: 


acknowledgments from that lady. But, inſtead of 


fling our paper with thele, ue {hall purſue Mrs Ben- 
nct's 
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net's ſtory ; which ſhe reſumed, as we ſhall find in che 
next chapter. 
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Further continuation. 


O ſooner,” faid Mrs Bennet, continuing her 
ſtory, was my Lord departed, than Mrs El- 
liſon came to me. She behaved in ſuch a manner, 
when the became acquainted with what had paiſed,: 
that though I was at firſt ſatisfied of her guilt, ihe 
began to ſtagger my opinion; and, at length, pre- 
vailed upon me entirely to acquit her. She raved 
like a madwoman againſt my Lord, ſwore he ſhould 
not ſtay a moment in her houſe, and that ſhe would 
never ſpeak to him more. In ſhort, had the been 
the moſt innocent woman in the world, ſhe could 
not have ſpoxe, nor acted any otherwiſe ; nor could 
the have vented more wrath and indignation againit 
the betrayer. 

That part of her denunciation of vengeance, 
* which concerned my Lord's leaving the houſe, the 
« yowed ſhould be executed immediately; but then, 
© ſeeming to recolle& herſelf, the faid, * Conſider, my 
6 dear child, it is for your ſake alone I ſpeak: will 
* not ſuch a proceeding give ſome ſuſpicion to your 
«© haſband?”” I — that I valued not that; that 
I was reſolved to inform my huſband of all, the mo- 
ment I ſaw him; with many expreſſions of deteſta- 
© tion of myſelf, and an indifference for lite, and for 
© every thing elle. 

Mrs Elliton, however, found means to ſooth me, 
and to fatisfy me with my own innocence; a point, 
in which, I believe, we are all eafily convinced. In 
thort, I was perſuaded to acquit both myſelt and 
her, to lay the whole guilt upon my Lord, and to 
reſolve to conceal it from my haſband. 

That whole day I confined myſelf ro my ch um- 
© ber, and faw no perſon but Mrs Elliſon. I was, 
indeed, alhamed to look any one in the face. Hap- 
* 
6 


pily for me, my Lord went into the country with- 
out attempting to come near me; for I believe his 

* fight would have driven me to maducſs. 
* The 
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The next day I told Mrs Elliſon, that I was re- 
ſolved to leave her lodgings the moment my Lord 
came to town; not on ker account, for I really in- 
clined to think her innocent), but on my Lord's, 
whoſe face I was reſolved, if poſſible, never more to 
behold. She told me, I kad no reaſou to quit her 
honſe on that ſcore ; for that my Lord himlelft had 
left her lodgings that morning in reſentment, the 
believed, of the abuſes which ſhe had cait on him, 
the day before. 
This confirmed me in the opinion of her inno- 
cence; nor hath ſhe from that day to this, till my 
acquarmtance with you, Madam, done any thing to 
forfeit my opinion. On the contrary, I owe her 
many good offices ; among the reit, I have an an- 
nuity of one hundred and fifty pour d a- year from 
my Lord, which I know was owing to her ſolicita- 
tions: for the is not void of generoſity or good-na- 
ture; though, by what I have lately ſeen, I am con- 
vinced ſhe was the cauſe of My ruin, and hath en- 
deavoured to lay the ſume ſnares for you. 
Hut to return to my melancholy ſtory. My huſ- 
hand returned at the appointed time; and I met 
him with an agitation of mind not to be deſcribed. 
Perhaps the fatigue which he had undergone in his 
journey, and his Aiſfaitisfactiom at his ill ſucceſs, pre- 
vented his taking notice of what I feared was too 
viſible. All his hopes were entirely fruſtrated; the 
clergyman had not received the Biſhop's letter; and 
as to my Lord's, he treated it with deriſion and 
contempt. Tired as he was, Mr Bennet would not 
fit down till he had enquired for my Lord, intend- 
ing to go and pay his compliments. Poor man ! 
he I'ttle ſuſpected that he had deceived him, as I 
have fnce known, concerning the Biſhop; much 
leſs did he ſuſpect any other injury. But the Lord 
the villain was gone ont of town ; ſo that he was 
forced to poſtpone all his gratitude. 
Mr Bennet returned to town late on the Saturday 
night, nevertheleſs he performed his duty at church 
the next day; bit Irefuſed to go with him. This, 
think, was the ſirſt refutal I was guilty of ſince our 
marti ge; but I was become fo wilerable, that his 
preſence, 
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preſence, which had been the ſource of all my hap- 
pineſs, was become my bane. I will not ſay I ha- 
ted to ſee him; but I can ſay I was athamed, iu- 
deed, afraid to look him in the face. I was con- 
ſcious of I know not what Guilt, I hope, it can- 
not be called.” 

I hope not, nay, I think not,* crics Ameliz. 
My huſband,” continued Mrs Bennet, perceived 
my diffatisfaction, and imputed it to his Ill ſucceſs in 
the country. I was pleaſed with this ſelt-delution ; 
and yet, when I fairly compute the agonies [ fut- 
fered at his endeavours to comfort me on that head, 
I paid moſt ſeverely for it. O my dear Mrs Booth, 
happy is the deceived party between true lovers, aud 
wretched indeed is the author of the deceit ! 

In this wretched condition I paſſed a whole week, 
the molt miſerable, I think, of my whole life, en- 
deavouring to humour my huſband's deluſion, and 
to conceal my own tortures; but I had reaſon to 
fear I could not ſucceed long ; for on the Saturday 
night I perceived a viſible alteration in his beha- 
viour to me. He went to bed in an apparent ill 
humour, turned ſullenly from me; and if I offered 
at any endearments, he gave me only peevith an- 
ſwers. 

« After a reſtleſs turbulent night, he roſe early on 
Sunday morning, and walked down ſtairs. I ex- 
pected his return to breakfait, but was toon inform- 
ed by the maid that he was gone forth; and that it 
ws no more than ſeven o'clock. All this, you may 
believe, Madam, alarme:l me. I faw plainly he had 
diſcovered the fatal ſecret, though by what mean; 
[ could not divine. "The ſtate of my mind was very 
little ſhort of madneſs. Sometimes I thought of 
running away from my injured huſband, and ſome- 
times of putting an end to my life. 

In che midit of ſuch perturbations I ſpent the day. 
My huſband returned in the evening. O Hea- 
vens! can I deſcribe what followed? It is im- 
poliible, I hill fink under the relation. He 
entered the room, with a face as white as a theet, 
his lips trembling, and his eyes red as coals of fire, 
and itarting as it were from his head. —— Molly,” 
Vor. X. Ft * crics 
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eries he, throwing himiclt into his chair, are you 
« well?” Good Heavens! ſays I, what's the 
matter? — Indeed, I cannot fay l am well. No! 
* fays he, — ſtarting from his chair, © falſe moniter, 
„ you have betrayed me, deitroyed me, you have 
« ruined your huſband.” Then, looking like a fury, 
he ſnatched off a large book from a table, and with 
the malice of a madman, threw it at my head, and 
knocked me down backwards. He then caught me 
up in his arms, and kiſſed me with molt extrava- 
* gant tenderneſs; then, looking me ſtedfaſtly in the 
tace for ſeveral moments, the tears guſhed in a tor- 


oo 


rent from his eyes, and with his utmoſt violence he 
threw me again on the foor—kicked me, ſtamped 
upon me. | believe, indeed, his intent was to kill 
me, and [I belicve he thought he had accompliih- 
,* ed it. 
* I lay on the ground for ſome minutes, I believe, 
deprived of my tenſes. When I recovered myſelf, 
I found my huſband lying by my fide on his face, and 
the blood running from him. It ſeems, when he 
thought he had diſpatched me, he run his head 
with all his force againſt a cheſt of drawers which 
itood in the room, and gave himſelf a dreadful 
wound in his head. . 
« I can truly ſay, I felt not the leaſt reſentment for 
the uiuge I had received; I thought I deſerved it 
all; though, indeed, I little guetied what he had 
ſufered from me. I now uſed the moſt earneſt en- 
treaties to him to compoſe himſelt; and endea- 
voured with my fecble arais to raiie him from the 
ground. At length, he broke from me, and ſpring- 
ing, from the ground, fiung himiclt into a chair, 
when looking wildly at me, he cried, — Go from 
„ me, Molly. I beſeech you leave me, I would not 
« kill you.'— He then diſcovered to me— O Mrs 
* Beoth, can you not guels it: I was indeed polluted 
* by the villain—I had infected my huſband —0 Hea- 
« vens! waydoT live to relate any thing fo horrid |— 
* 1 will not, I cannot yet ſurvive it. I cannot forgive 
« mylelt. Heaven cannot for, ive me.'— 
Here ſhe became inarticulate with the violence of 
Her grief, aze fell prekntly into fuch agotics, that 
the 
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the frighted Amelia began to call aloud for ſome aſ- 
ſiitance, Upon this, a maid-ſervant came up, who 
ſeeing her miitreſs in a violent convulſion- fit, preſent- 
ly ſcreamed out ſhe was dead. Upon which, one ot 
the other ſex made his appearance; and who ſhould 
this be but the honeſt Serjeant * whoſe countenance 
ſoon made it evident, that though a ſoldier, and a 
brave one too, he was not the leait conceracd of all 
the company on this occation. 

The reader, if he hath been acquainted with ſcenes 
of this kind, very well knows that Mrs Bennet, in 
the uſual time, returned again to the poſſeſſion of her 
voice; the firſt uſe of which ſhe made, was to expreſs 
her aitoniſhment at the preſence of the Serjeant, and, 
with a frantic air, to enquire who he was, 

The maid concluding that her miſtreſs was not yet 
returned to her ſenſes, aniwered, * Why 'tis my ma- 
* ſter, Madam. Heaven preſerve your ſenſes, Madam, 
Lord, Sir, my miitreſs muſt be very bad not to 
* know you.” | 

What Atkinſon thought at this inſtant, I will not 
ſay ; but certain it is, he looked not over wiſe. He 
atteropted twice to take hold of Mrs Bennet's hand ; 
but ſhe withdrew it haſtily, and prefently after riſing 
up from her chair, ſhe declared herſelf pretty well a- 
gain, and deſired Atkinſon and the maid to withdraw. 
Both of whom pretently obeyed; the Serjeant appear 
ing, by his countenance, to want comfort almoit as 
much as the lady did to whole atlliitance he had been 
ſummoned. 

It is a good maxim to truſt a perſon entirely or nat 
at all: for a ſecret is often innocently blabbed out by 
thoſe who know but halt of it. Certain it is that the 
maid's ſpeech communicated a ſuſpicion to the mind of 
Amelia, which the behaviour of the Serjeant did not 
tend to remove: what that is, the fagacious readers 
may likewile probably ſuggeſt to themielves ; if not, 
they muſt wait our time tor diſclohng it. We thall 
now reſume the hiſtory of Mrs Bennet, who, after 
many apologies, proceeded to the matters in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAP MN 
The emncluſion of Mrs Bennet's hiftory. 


0 HEN I became ſenſible,” cries Mrs Bennet, 
0 of the injury I had done my huſband, I threw 
myſelf at his feet, and embracing his knees, while 
* I bathed them with my tears, I begged a patient 
* hearing, declaring if he was not ſatisfied with what 
I ſhould ſay, I would become a willing victim of 
© his reſentment. I ſaid, and I faid truly, that if 
© I owed my death that inſtant to his hands, I ſhould 
* have no other terror, but of the fatal conſequence 
which it might produce to himſelf. 

He ſeemed a little pacified, and bid me ſay what- 
© ever I pleaſed. 

I then gave him a faithful relation of all that had 
happened. He heard me with great attention, and, 
mat the concluſion, cried, with a deep figh,— O 
% Molly, I believe it all.—You mult have been be- 
te trayed as you tell me; you could not be guilty of 
© ſuch baſenefs, ſuch cruelty, ſuch ingratitude.'—He 
then O it is impoſſible to deſcribe his behaviour 
he expreſſed ſuch kindneſs, ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch 
* concern, for the manner in which he had uſed me— 
I cannot dwell on this ſcene I ſhall relapſe—You 
mult excuſe me.” | 
Amelia begged her to omit any thing which ſo af · 
ſected her: and ſhe proceeded thus: 

My huſband, who was more convinced than I was 
of Mrs Elliſon's guilt, declared he would not fleep 
that night in her houſe. He then went out to ſee 
for a lodging; he gave me all the money he had, 
and left me to pay her bill, and put up the cloaths, 
telling me, if I had not money enough, I might 
leave the cloaths as a pledge: but he vowed he 
could not anſwer for himſelf, if he ſaw the face of 

Mrs Elliſon. 
Words can ſcarce expreſs the behaviour of that 
« artful woman, it was fo kind and fo generons. She 
« ſaid ſhe did not blame my huſband s reſentment, 
nor could ſhe expect any other, but that he and all 
* the world ſhould cenſure her — That the _ her 
| * houle 
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houſe almoſt as much as we did, and deteſted her 
couſin, if potlible, more. In fine, the — that [ 
might leave my cloaths there that evening; but that 
ſhe would ſend them to us the next morning: that 
ſhe ſcorned the thought of detaining them; "and as 
for the paultry debt, we might pay her whenever 
we pleaſed: for to do her juttice, with all her vices, 
ſhe hath ſome good in her.” 

Some good in her, indecd !' cried Amelia, with 


great indi gnation. 


Me were ſcarce ſettled in our new lodgings,” con- 


tinned Mrs Bennet, * when my huſband began to 
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complain of a pain in his infide. He told me he 
feared he had done himſelf ſome injury in his rage, 
and had burſt ſomething within him. As to the 
odious i cannot bear the thought, the great {kill of 
his turgeon ſoon entirely cured him; but his other 
complaint, inſtead of yielding to any applicatien 
grew {hit worſe and worle, nor ever ended till it 
brought him to his grave. 

0, Mrs Booth, could J have been certain that L 
had occaſioned this, however innocently I had oc- 
caſioned it, I could never have ſurvived it; but the 
ſurgeon, who opened him aſter his dearh, allured 
me, that he died of what they ca'led a polvpus in 
his heart, and that nothing which had happened 
on account of me, was in the leaſt the occalion of 
1. 

I hve, however, related the aiTair truly to you. 
The firit complaint 1 ever heard of the kind, was 
within a d:ry or. two ater we leit Mrs Elliſon's; and 
this complaint remained till his death, which might 
induce him perhaps to attribute his death to another 
cauſe; but the ſurgeon, who 15 24 man of the highe't 
eminence, hath alw: ays declured the contrary to mo, 
with the molt poſiuve certainty; and this opinion 
* th been my only confort. 

* When my huſband died, which was abont ten 
weeks alter we quitted Mrs Elliſon's, of whom I 
had then a different opinion trom what I have now, 
I was left in the molt wretrhed condition imagi- 

nable. I believe, Madam, lhe thewed you my letter, 
Indeed th: did every thing for ine at that time, 
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which I could have expected from the beſt of 
friends. She ſupplied me with money from her 
own pocket, by which means I was preſerved from 
a diſtreſs in which I mult have otherwile inevitably 
periſhed. 

Her kindneſs to me in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs pre- 
vailed on me to return again to her houſe. Why, 
indeed, ſhould I have refuſed an offer ſo very con- 
venient for me to accept, and which ſeemed ſo ge- 
nerous in her to make! here I lived a very retired 
life, with my httle babe, ſeeing no company but 
Mrs Elliſon herſelf, for a full quarter of a-year. 
At laſt Mrs Ellifon brought me a parchment from 
my Lord, in which he had ſettled upon me, at her 
inſtance, as the told me, and as I believe it was, 
an annuity of one hundred and fiſty pound a-year. 
This was, I think, the very firſt time the had men- 
tioned his hatcful name to me fince my return to 
ter houſe. And ſhe now prevailed upon me, tho', 
| affure you, not without much difficulty, to ſuſſer 
him to execute the deed in my preſence. 

I will not defcribe our interview, — I am not able 
to deſcribe it, and I have often wondered how I 
found ſpirits to ſapport it. This I will fay for him, 
that, if he was not a real penitent, no man alive 
could act the part better. 

Eeſide reſentment, I had another motive of my 
backwar2ne!s to agree to ſich a meeting ; and this 
was fear. I apprehended, and ſurely not withour 
reaſon, that the annuity was rather meant as a bribe 
than a recorapence, and that further deſigns were 
laid againit my innocence ; but in this I found my- 
ſelf happily deceived ; for neither then, nor at any 
tune ſince, have I ever had the leaſt ſolicitation of 
that kind. Nor, indeed, have I ſeen the leaſt occa- 
fon to think my Lord had any ſuch deſires. 

* Good Heavens! what are theſe men! what is this 
appetite, which mui have novelty and reſiſtance for 
its provocatives; and which is delighted with us 
no longer than while we may be conſidered in the 
light of enemies! 

* I thank you, Madam, ' cries Amelia, for relieving 


me from my fears on your account; I trembled at 


* the 
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* the conſequence of this ſecond acquaintance with 
ſuch a man, and in ſuch a fituation.”? 

I aſſure you, Madam, I was in no danger, re- 
turned Mrs Bennet : for, beſides that I think I could 
have pretty well relied on my own reſolution, I have 
heard fince, at St Edmundſbury, from an intimate 
* acquaintance of my Lords, who was an entire 
* (tranger to my affairs, that the higheſt degree of 
© inconitancy is his character; and that few of his 
4 
c 


numberleſs miſtreſſes have ever received a fecond 
viſit from him. 

Well, Madam, continued ſhe, © I think I have 
little more to trouble you with, unleſs I ſhould re- 
late to you my long ill itate of health; from which 
I am lately, I thank Heaven, recovered: or, unleſs 
I ſhould mention to you the moſt grievous accident 
that ever betel me, the loſs of my poor dear Charly.” 
— Here the made a full top, and the tears ran down 
into her boſom. 

Amelia was filent a few minutes, while ſhe gave 
the Lady time to vent her paſſion; after which, ſhe 
began to pour forth a vaſt profuſion of acknowledg- 
ments for the trouble ſhe had taken in relating her 
hiſtory ; but chiefly, for the motive which had induced 
her to it; and for the kind warning which ſhe had 
given her by the little note which Mrs Bennet had 
ient her that morning. 

* Yes, Madam,” cries Mrs Bennet, I am con- 
vinced, by what I have lately ſeen, that you are the 
deſtined facrifce to this wicked Lord; and that Mrs 
Elliion, whom I no longer doubt to have been the 
inſtrument of my ruin, intended to betray you in the 
ſame manner. The day I met my Lord in your 
apartment, I began to entertain tome ſuſpicions, and 
I took Mrs Elliſon very roundly to taſk upon them: 
her behaviour, notwithitanding many aſſeverations 
to the contrary, convinced me I was right; and I 
intended, more than once, to {peak to you, but 
could not; till lait night the mention of the mu- 
querade determined me to delay it no longer. I 
therefore ſent you that note this morning; and am 
glad you fo luckily diſcovered the writer, as it hath 
given me this opportunity of eaſing my mind; =. 
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of honeltly ſhewing you, how nnworthy I am of your 
* friendthip, at the ſame time that I fo earneſtly de- 
C tire it. 


EX. 
Being the laſt chapter of the ſeventh book. 


MELIA did not fail to make proper compli- 

ments to Mrs Bennet, on the concluſion of her 
ſpeech in the laſt chapter. She told her, that from 
the firſt moment of her acquaintance, ſhe had the 
ſtrongeſt mclination to her friend!{hip; and that her 
defires of that kind were much increaſed by hearing 
her tlory. Indeed, Madam, fays the, you are 
much too ſevere a judge on yourſelf; for they mult 
* have very little caadour, in my opinion, who look 
upon your caſe with any ſevere exe. To me, I af- 
* ſure you, you appear highly the object of compal- 


fion; and I all alw: s eticem vou, as an innocent 

and an unfortunate woman.” 

Amelia would then have taken her leave; but Mrs 
Bennet ſo ſtrongly preſſed her to ſtay to breakzalt, that 
at length ſhe complied: indeed, the had faited fo 
long, and her gentle ſpirits had been ſo agitated with 
variety of paſũons, that nature very ſtrongly ſeconded 
Mrs Bennet's motion. 

Whilſt the maid was preparing the tea-equipage, 
Amelin, with a little flyneſs in her countenance, aiked 
Mrs Bennet, if Serjeant Aitkinſon did not lodge in 
the ſame houſe with her. The other reddened to ex- 
tremely at the queition, repeated the Serjeunt's name 
with ſuch hefitation, and behaved fo aukwardlly, that 
Amelia wanted no further confirmation of her ſuipi- 
cions. She would not, however, declare them abruptly 
to the other; but began a diſſertation on the Serjgant's 
virtues: and after obſerving the great concern which 
he had manifeſted, when Mrs Bennet was in her fit, 
concluded with ſaying, the believed the Serjeant w ould 
make the beſt huſband in the world: for that he had 
great tenderneſs of heart, and a gentleneſs of manners 
not often to be found in any man, and much ſeldomer 
in perſons of his rank. 

And * not in his raak ?” faid Mrs Benner. 

1 Indeed, 
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Indeed, Mrs Booth, we rob the lower order of man- 
© kind of their due. I do not deny the force and power 
of education; but when we conſider how very inju- 
* dicious is the education of the beter ſort in general, 
* how little they are inſtructed in the practice of vir- 
tue, we ſhall not expect to find the heart much im- 


proved by it. And even as to the head, how very 


flightly do we commonly find it improved, by what 
is called a genteel education ! I have myſelf, I think, 
* ſeen inſtances of as great goodneſs, and as great 
underſlanding too, among the lower ſort of people, 
as among the higher. Let us compare your ſerjeant 
now, with the lord who hath been the ſubject of 
* converſation ; on which fide would an impartial 
judge decide the balance to incline ?? 

How monſtrous then, cries Amelia, is the opi- 
nion of thoſe, who conſider our matching ourſelves 
* the leaſt below us in degree, as a kind of contami- 
* nation}? 

A moſt abſurd and prepoſterous ſentiment,” an- 
ſwered Mrs Bennet warmly, how abhorrent from 
« juſtice, from common ſenſe, and from humanity!— 
* but how extremely incongruous with a religion, 
* which profefſes to know no difference of degree, 
but ranks all mankind on the footing of brethren! 
Of all kinds of pride, there is none fo unchriſtian as 
* that of ſtation; in reality, there is none ſo contemp- 
© tible. Contempt, indeed, may be ſaid to be its 
own object: for my own part, I know none ſo de- 
ſpicable as thoſe who deipiie others.” 

I do affure you,” ſaid Amelia, you ſpeak my 
own ſentiments. I give you my word, I thould not 
be athamed of being the wife of an honeſt man in 
any ſtation.— Nor, it I had been much higher than 
I was, ſhould I have thought myſelf degraded, by 
calling our honeſt ſerjeant my huſband.” 

Since you have made this declaration,” cries Mrg 
Bennet, I am ſure you will not be offended at a ſe- 
« cret I am going to mention to you.'— 

© Indeed, my dear,” anſwered Amelia ſmiling, * I 
* wonder rather you have concealed it ſo long; eſpe- 
« cially after the many hints I have given you.“ 

* Nay, pardon me, Madam, replied the other, . 

c 
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do not remember any ſuch hints; and perhaps, you 
do not even gueis what I am going to ſay. My 
ſecret is this; that no woman ever had fo fincere, 
ſo paſhonate a lover, as you have had in the Ser- 
jeant,” 

l a lover in the Serjeant ! I” cries Amelia, a little 


ſurpriſed. 


* 


* Have patience,” anſwered the other,— I ſay, 
you, my dear. As much ſurpriſed as you appear, [ 
tell you no more than the truth; and yet it is a truth 
you could hardly expect to hear from me, eſpecially 
with ſo much good humour; ſmce I will honeſtly 
confeſs to you—But what need have to confeis, 
what 1 know you gueſs already: —Tell me now ſin- 
cerely, don't you gueſs ?” 

I gueſs, indeed, and hope,” ſaid ſhe, © that he is 
your huſband.” 

He is, indeed, my huſband,” cries the other, and 
I am moſt happy in your approbation. In honeſt 
truth, you ought to approve my choice; ſince you 
was every way the occaſion of my making it. What 
you ſaid of him, very greatly recommended him to 
ray opinion; but he endeared himfelf to me molt, 
by what he ſaid of yon. In ſhort, I have diſco- 
vered, that he hath always loved yon, with tuch a 
faithful, honeſt, noble, generous paſſion, that I was 
conſequently convinced his mind mult poſſeſs all the 
ingredients of ſuch a paſſion ; and what are theſe, 
but true honour, goodneſs, modeſty, bravery, ten- 
derneſs, and, in a word, every human virtue. For- 
give me, my dear ; bnt I was uneaſy till I became 
myſelt the object of ſuch a paſſion.” 

And do you really think,” faid Amelia ſmiling, 
that I ſhall forgive you robbing me of ſuch a lover ? 
or, ſuppoling what you banter me with was true, 
do you really imagine you could change ſuch a 
paſſion ?” | 

No, my dear,' anſwered the other, © I only hope 
I have changed the object: for be aſſured, there is 


no greater vulg:r error, than that it is impothble 


for a man who loves one woman, ever to love an- 
other. On the contrary, it is certain, that a man 
who can love one woman ſo well at a diſtance, will 
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love another better that is nearer to him. Indeed, 
[ have heard one of the belt huſbands in the world 
declare, in the preſence of his wife, chat he had al- 
ways lcoved a princeſs with adoration, Thele pat- 
fions, which reftide only in very amorous and very 
delicate minds, feed only on the delicacies there 
growing; and leave all the ſubltantial food, an“ 
enough of the delicacy too, tor the wife.“ 

The tea being now ready, Mrs Bennet, or, if you 
pleaſe, for the future, Mrs Atkinſon, propoſed to call 
in her huſband ; but Amelia objected. She ſaid, the 
mould be glad to ſee him any other time; but was 
then in the utmoſt hurry, as the had been three hours 
abſent from all the moit loved. However, the had 
ſcarce drank a diſh of tea before the changed her 
mind ; and ſaying, the would not part man aud wile, 
deſired Mr Atkinion might appear. 

The maid anſwered, that her mater was not at 
home; which words the had icarce ſpuken, when he 
knocked haſtily at the door ; and immediately came 
running into the room, all pale and breathleſs; and 
addreſſing himſelf to Amelia, cried out, I ain torry, 


my dear lady, to bring you ill news; but Captain 


* Booth'---* What! what!“ cries Amelia, dropping 
the tea- cup from her hand, is auy thing the matter 
with him!“ Don't be frightened, my dear lady,” 
ſaid the Serjeant- He is in very good health ; bat a 
* misfortune hath happened. Ave my children 
« well?” fud Amelia..—* O, very well,” an Wered the 
Scrjcant.--* Pray, Madam, don't be iriglttenc; I hope 
it will ſignify nothing— be is arreitet--but l hope 
to get him out of their damned hands immetciiately,? 
© Where is he, cries Amelia, © I will go to biin this 
* inſtant!” * He beys you will not, aulwered the Ser- 
jeunt. I have ſent his lawyer to him, and am going 
back with Mrs Ellifoa this moment; but I beg 
your ladyilip, for his lake, and for your dun ſake, 
not to go.“ Mrs Elluon! what is Nirs Ellilon 
to do?” crics Amelia, — I mutt and will go.“ Mrs 
Atkinſon then interpoled, and begged that lhe would 
not hurry her ſpirits; but compote herſelf, and go 
home to her chilaren; whither the would attend her. 
Sbe comforted her wil the tacugats, that the Cap- 
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tain was in no immediate danger, that ſhe could go to 
him when ſhe would; and detired her to let the Ser- 
jeant return with Mrs Elliſon; ſaying, ſhe might be 
of ſervice; and that there was much wiſdom, and no 
kind of ſhame, in making ule of bad people on cer- 
tain occaſions. | 

And who,' cries Amelia, a little come to herſelf, 
* hath done this barbarous action? 
One I am athamed to name, cries the Serjeant 
© indeed, I had always a very different opinion of him : 
© [ could not have believed any thing but my own 
* ears and eyes; but Dr Harriſon is the man who 
* hath done the deed.” 

Dr Harriſon!” cries Amelia. — Well then, there 
* is an end of all goodneſs in the world. I will never 
have a good opinion of any human being more.” 

The Serjeant begged that he might not be detained 
from the Captain; and that if Amelia pleaſed to go 
home, he would wait npon her. But the did not 
chate to tee Mrs Elliſon at this time; and after a little 
conſideration, ſhe reſolved to ſtay where ſhe was; and 
Mrs Atkinſon agreed to go and fetch her children to 
her, it being not many doors diltant. 

The Serjeant then departed ; Amelia, in her confu- 
ſion, never having once thought of wiſhing him joy 


END OF VOLUME TENTH. 


